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This  volume  oonstitates  the  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau 

;  of  Labor   Statistics  of  Illinois,  and   its    contents   are  presented  in 

Three  Parts,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  some   special  line  of  sta- 

tistical  enquiry  on  the  general  topic  of  industrial  affairs  in  Illinois, 

and  the  relations  which   the  different  classes  engaged  in  them  sus- 

I  tain  to  each  other  and  to  the  State. 

Part  I  consists  of  an  investigation  designed  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  results  of  manual  labor  in  manufactures  accrues 
to  the  proprietor  for  his  hazzard,  his  sagacity,  and  the  use  of  his 
capital,  and  what  proportion  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  workman  for 
his  skill  and  industry. 

It  is  ree(^nized  that  this  is  an  undertaking  the  most  complex 
and  difficult,  and  the  calculations  made  in  this  study  of  the  sub- 
ject are  submitted  rather  as  an  index  of  the  facts,  than  as  a  con- 
clasive  demonstration. 

In  pursuing  this  enquiry,  two  series  of  tables  have  been  compiled 
from  a  wide  range  of  data, — the  one  relating  to  Wages  and  the 
Hours  of  Labor  of  workingmen  in  certain  industries,  assumed  to  be 
representative  of  all  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  the  other  series 
devoted  to  a  computation  of  the  probable  Profits  and  Losses  result* 
mg  from  the  pursuit  of  those  industries  to  those  who  have  pro- 
jected and  conducted  them. 

In  the  latter  we  also  attempt  to  show  what  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  product  of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  State  was  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  materials,  what  propor* 
tioQ  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  of  interest  and  expenses,  and 
what  remains,  if  anything,  to  the  manufacturer  after  deducting 
ttiese.  As  a  complement  to  this  showing,  we  compute  the  value  of 
the  product  of  each  employe,  his  average  earnings  in  producing  the 
Bame,  and  the  profit  or  loss  realized  by  the  employer  upon  that 
product. 
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Both    series   of '  tables    are    deduced   from   the   schedules  of  the 

United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  in  order  to  prepare  them,  copies 

of  the  schedules  relating  to  Illinois  were  taken  by  this  Bureau  from 

the  files  in  the  -census  office  in  Washington  by  consent  of  the  Su- 

" '.  iperintendent.T  * :  *   ' 

Ho.wQver.  *the  ^results  of  our  tabulations  may  be  regarded,  the 
:".:  pr^rtiises  ilpoK- wTiicii  they  are  based  can  hardly  be  challenged,  as 
the  schedules  referred  to  constitute  the  only  compendium  of  exact 
statistical  information  as  to  oil  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  which 
has  ever  been  compiled.  We  are  thus  afiforded  the  broadest  possi- 
ble basis  upon  which  to  construct  tables  of  real  significance  and 
value. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  exhibit  for  Illinois,  we  also  introduce 
tables  presenting  some  Industrial  Comparisons  between  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts,  affording  an  interesting  view  of  relative  conditions  in 
the  two  States. 

Part  II  presents  the  results  of  special  investigations  made  by 
this  Bureau. into  the  economical  and  social  condition  of  the  indaB- 
trial  classes  in  Illinois. 

In  order  lo  discover  and  show  this  condition,  we  have  procured, 
classified  and  tabulated  the  actual  experiences  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  families  of  workingmen,  engaged  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  kinds  of  employment,  and  living  in  fifty- 
three  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  Our  investigations  have 
embraced  not  only  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  financial  status,  but 
also  a  consideration  of  the  manner  of  living  and  home  surroundings 
which  characterize  the  different  classes  iu  different  places. 

The  results  are  presented  in  classified  and  tabular  exhibits  de- 
signekl  to  bring  out  the  salient  features  of  the  situation  as  it  really 
exists,  and  in  form  suitable  for  reference  or  comparison. 

This  Park  is  subdivided  into  six  chapters.  The  first  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  returns  upon  which  the  de- 
ductions are  made,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  measure  of  their  value 
as  truly  representative  of  the  wage  classes  of  the  State  at  large; 
also  to  such  classification  and  arrangement  of  them  as  best  to 
present  the  race  characteristics,  and  the  influences  of  occupations 
and  location  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  classes  considered. 

The  second  chapter  is  made  up  of  the  detailed  financial  state* 
ments  of  each  of  the  2,129  families,  arranged  by  occupations,  but 
showing  also  the  place  of  residence  and  nationality  of  each/  and 
the  degree  of  success   which  has  rewarded  their  efforts  to  support 
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themselves  by  their  wages.  These  specific  details  are  subsequently 
sommarized  in  more  concise  tables  presenting  the  general  results 
obtained  in  regard  to  conditions  in  diflferent  places,  trades  and  races. 
The  tables  throughout  are  accompanied  by  such  textual  comments 
as  are  deemed  necessary,  and  final  summaries  are  made  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  point. 

In  the  third  chapter  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  . 
the  family  income,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  proportion 
of  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  labor  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
what  from  the  labor  of  wives  and  children.  It  is  thus  shown  how 
far  the  labor  of  the  average  workingman  in  this  State  must  be 
Bupplemented  by  that  of  his  family  in  order  that  they  all  may  live. 
This  also  involves  a  consideration  of  the  status  of  children  and  of 
the  proportion  of  them  who  are  compelled  to  work  at  an  age  when 
ihey  should  be  at  school  or  at  play ;  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their 
contribution  to  the  family  fund. 

The  succeeding  chapter  consists  of  an  auatysid  of  the  average 
expenditures  of  families  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  manual  labor, 
showing  the  proportion  of  earnings  absorbed  by  food,  shelter  and 
clothing;  the  facts  in  rej^nrd  to  house  ownership  and  rents;  the 
elements  of  miscellaneous  expenditure,  including  that  for  maintain- 
ing protective  organizations,  life  insurance,  etc. 

This  is  supplemented  by  retail  price-lists  of  such  commodities  as  . 
enter  into  the  maintenance    of    workingmen's    families ;    also  by   a 
consideration   of  the  average  hours  of  daily  labor,  and  the  average 
working  time  and  idleness  iti  different  occupations. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  individual  statements  of 
earnings,  expenses  and  condition,  accompanied  by  observations 
made  and  reported  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau. 

This  completes  the  presentation  of  facts  and  conclusions  devel- 
oped by  this  enquiry  as  to  real  and  relative  conditions  among  those 
who  work  for  wages  in  this  State. 

Part  III. — In  the  third  and  final  division  of  the  report  will  be 
found  cjmpfeheusive  sbatistica  of  two  special  industries, — Coal  Min- 
iag,  and  the  Manafaetaue  of  Di-airi  Tile,  in  Illinois.  The  material 
aspect  of  these  impDrfcanb  inlustries  is  presented  in  statistical  de- 
tail, and  in  the  same  connection  there  is  some  delineation  of  the 
social  and  economic  phases  of  life  which  obtain  among  the  army  of 
workers  engaged  in  them. 

Finally  we  present  a  report  on  the  model  industrial  community 
at  Pullman,  in  this  State. 
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This  is  an  expression  of  the  conclusions  reaohod  by  a  number  of 
representatives  from  the  various  State  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics^ 
after  an  investigation  extending  through  several  days.    These  gen- 
tlemen  assembled  at  Pullman  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  economic  experiment   there  in   progress,  in   behalf   of 
the  employes  of  thai;  CKbeaiive  miaafaoturing  ostablishment.     We 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to   the  results  of  their   observa- 
tions, and  in  commending  to  manufacturers  and  employers  every- 
where this  striking  illustration  of  beneficent  enterprise  in  the  inter- 
est of  working  people. 
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TIME  AND  WAGES. 


Among  the  problems  which  in  modern  society  especially  involve 
the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  communities,  there  is  none  com- 
manding more  general  and  careful  consideration  at  the  present  time 
than  that  of  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  rewards  of  labor  between 
the  mechanic,  on  the  one  hand,  with  his  industry  and  implements, 
and  the  capitalist  on  the  other  with  his  resources  and  his  direct- 
ing mind.  Yet  this  issue  is  not  new  nor  local  in  its  development, 
for  wherever  civilized  man  is  found,  and  the  diversitv  of  human 
coaditioa  consequent  upon  civilization  is  developed,  there  more  or 
less  conflict  between  these  two  important  elements  of  society  will 
be  found  to  exist.  But  while  this  fact  and  its  significance  are 
equally  recognized,  the  difficulties  which  are  everywhere  encountered 
in  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  these  classes  are  so  subtle, 
that  even  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  propose  and  urge  the  most 
diverse  measures  to  overcome  them. 

The  mal-adjustment  of  the  profits  of  labor  between  those  who 
produce,  and  those  who  have  the  product,  is  apparently  the  re- 
sultant of  a  thousand  factors,  and  if  we  review*  the  long  procession 
of  skillful  theorists  who  have  sought  the  remedy  we  shall  find  that 
each  in  his  turn  has  ascribed  the  preponderating  influence  to  a 
different  factor. 

The  following  pages  do  not  embrace  the  discussion  of  any  theories, 
nor  invade  the  province  of  the  theorists.  They  present  simply  cer- 
tain facts  exhibited  in  a  statistical  form,  that  have  reference  to  the 
wages  of  the  workingman  and  the  profits  of  the  employer.  It  has 
always  been  more  or  less  common  for  the  former  to  declare  that 
he  is  poorly  paid,  and  for  the  latter  to  protest  that  he  is  doing 
business  at  a  loss.  These  tables  are  an  attempt  to  show  for  the 
leading  industries  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  these  assertions. 
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A  similar  exhibit  for  the    industries  of   Massachusetts   was  made 
by  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright,  in  his  report  for  1883  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.    As  far  as  is  known  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wright  was  the  first  statistical   exposition  ever  made  of  the  com- 
parative increment  of  reward  resulting  to   employer   and  employed, 
having  as  its  basis   many  thousand  of  individual  cases   distributed 
throughout  a^  cojnpiunity  intense  with  industrial   activity.     WViters 
**.JiA*e  so  "Ubijsiliy -confined  themselves   to  denunciation   and  invective 
^  9n,  ojxe  .side,  to  ^p|5r6cation  and  excuse  on  the  other,  or  to  general- 
;-\:i^Idii*fl.'BftSed**upoli    doubtful    data,    isolated   facts    and     partial 
knowledge,  that  the  scientific  method   pursued  by  him  is  likely  to 
stimulate  all  thoughtful  minds  to  the  collection   and  careful  study 
of  facts    as    the    preliminary    absolutely   necessary   to    any  correct 
thinking  on  this  question.     The  tables  following  are  prepared  simi- 
larly to  those  of    Mr.  Wright,  and    taken    in  connection  with  them 
will  furnish  opportunity  for  a  comparative  study  of  industrial  suc- 
cesses and  failures  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  States  through  their  statistical  bureaus 
may  be  led  to  take  up  this  work,  to  the  end  that  a   complete  body 
of  like  facts  may  be  obtained  for  the  whole  country.    We  shall  then 
have  the  material  at  hand  for  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  workingman  and  the  capitalist,  and  may 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  laws   governing   them.      W^e    are    scarcely 
likely  to  discover  these  by  the  empirical  methods  hitherto  so  much 
in  vogue.    The  same    method  must  be    pursued  in  a  social  investi- 
gation of  this  sort  as  in  physical  research.    The  specialist  must  be 
called  in  first  for  the  patient  and   laborious   accumulation  of  facts, 
then  when  these  have  become  a  comprehensive  mass,  the  discover- 
ing mind  of  genius  will  take  them  and  write   out  for  us   the   laws 
which  underlie  and  regulate  industrial  prosperity. 

The  data  upon  which  the  following  tables  are  founded  are  drawn 
from  the  United  States  Census  Schedules  for  Illinois  for  1880, 
transcripts  of  which  were  taken  by  this  Bureau  at  the  census  office 
by  permission  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Seaton,  Superintendent  of  Census, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  reaching  the  figures  necessary  to  com- 
pute and  compile  the  percentages  shown.  The  undertaking  involved 
a  vast  number  of  careful  and  laborious  calculations,  all  of  which 
were  made  in  duplicate  to  insure  verification,  and  the  result  is 
believed  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
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These  schedules  exhibit  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  census 
year,  for  each  individual  establishment  having  an  annual  product 
valued  at  $500  or  more:  the  character  of  the  business  carried  on; 
the  capital  invested;  the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  as, 
males  above  16  years  old,  females  above  15,  children  and  youth ; 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  ordinary  day  of  labor  from  May  to 
November,  and  from  November  to  May;  the  average  day's  wages 
for  a  skilled  mechanic,  also  for  an  ordinary  laborer;  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages ;  the  number  of  months  running  on  full  time, 
on  three-fourths  time,  on  two-thirds  time,  on  half  time,  and  idle; 
the  value  of  the  materials  used;  and  the  value  of  the  product. 
Other  facts  are  shown  not  necessary  to  our  purpose,  and  therefore 
not  enumerated  here. 

An  examination  of  the  census  returns  shows  that  Illinois  is 
credited  with  14,»549  manufacturing  establishments.  This  number 
does  not  include  breweries,  distilleries,  petroleum  works,  print 
works  and  salt  works.  These  industries  were  in  the  hands  of 
special  agents,  and  were  not  reported  to  the  census  office  by  indi- 
vidual establishments.  Throughout  this  chapter  the  above  number, 
14,5"19,  is  referred  to  as  the  entire  number  of  the  State's  industrial 
establishments.  If  we  study  the  returns  from  these,  we  shall  find 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  numerically,  did  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  production.  For  the  better  illustra- 
tion of  this,  attention  is  directed  to  the  two  tables  following:  Man- 
ufacturing Establishments  by  Industries,  and  Capital,  Wages,  etc., 
for  1,666  Establishments  paying  $5,000  or  more  each  in  Annual 
Wages.  In  these  tables  we  find  that  for  the  14,549  establishments 
there  was  capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $140,5c2,066 ;  hands 
employed  to  the  number  of  144,727 ;  wages  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$57,429,085;  materials  used  to  the  value  of  §289,843,507;  and  a 
product  achieved  valued  at  $414,864,673. 

Among  these  14,549  establishments  are  1,66(),  or  11+  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  which  have  capital  invested  amounting  to 
$93,381,7^4,  hands  employed  numbering  95,912,  a  wage-roll  reach- 
ing $41,201,529,  which  paid  for  materials  $219,511,848,  and  have  a 
product  valued  at  $303,882,634.  In  other  words,  114  per  cent,  of 
all  the  manufacturing  establishments  employ  6()-h  per  cent,  of  the 
capital,  furnish  work  to  66 -h  per  cent,  of  the  employes,  pay  out 
71+  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  use  75+  per  cent,  of  the  materials, 
and  turn  out  73+  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  whole  State.    An 
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exhibit,  therefore,  of  the  condition  as  to  wages,  etc.,  of  the  em- 
ployes in  these  1,666  establishments,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployers, is  practically  an  exhibit  in  these  respects  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  The  tables 
hereinafter  presented  are  accordingly  made  up  from  the  reports  of 
these  1,666  establishments,  each  one  of  which  paid  $5,000  or  more 
in  wages  during  the  census  year.  The  entire  number  in  the  State 
which  paid  this  stated  sum  in  wages  is  1,848.  Of  this  number,  182 
are  excluded  from  the  presentation.  Some  of  them  are  so  omitted 
because  the  given  industry  is  represented  by  but  a  single  establish- 
ment in  the  State,  and  the  publication  in  such  case  might  lead  to 
identification,  which  has  been  carefully  avoided  for  obvious  reasons. 
Others,  such  as  painting,  are  excluded  because  they  do  not  have  all 
the  elements  necessary  in  a  presentation  of  manufactures. 
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By  reference  to  the  first  table — Manufacturing  Establishments  by 
Industries — it  will  be  seen  that  the  1,666  establishments  embrace  34 
industries.  The  industry  having  the  least  number  of  establishments 
is  clocks  and  watches,  with  5;  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber, metals  and  metallic  goods,  with  197.  As  before  noted,  these 
establishments  employ  in  all  95,912  persons,  including  men,  women, 
children  and  youth.  There  are  in  the  State  18,563  establishments 
belonging  to  these  34  industries,  employing  182,782  persons.  We 
find,  then,  in  Illinois,  out  of  14,549  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  industrial  employes  aggregating  144,727,  that  13,563  establish- 
ments, with  employes  numbering  132,782,  belong  to  these  84  indus- 
tries. We  also  find  that  12+  per  cent.  (1,666)  of  these  13,568  estab- 
lishments employ  72 -f  per  cent.  (95,912)  of  the  entire  number  of 
persons  (132,782)  following  these  industries  in  the  State.  The  point 
to  be  considered  now  is  whether  the  conditions  obtaining  in  34  in- 
dustries, which  include  93+  per  cent,  of  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State,  and  91-1-  per  cent,  of  all  employes,  may 
not  be  held  as  true  of  the  State's  entire  industries;  and  yet,  far- 
ther, whether  the  conclusion  that  1,666  of  these  establishments,  or 
12+  per  cent.,  with  95,912  employes  or  72+  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  may  not  be  safely  assumed  to  represent  truly  the  entire 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  Without  entering  into  this 
speculation,  or  considering  what  might  be  said  for  or  against  the 
assumption,  but  believing  that  every  one  must  concede  the  selected 
number  to  be  at  least  largely  indicative^  we  present  the  first  table 
deduced  from  the  official  reports  of  1.666  manufacturers,  covering 
the  general  subject  of  Time  and  Wages  of  Employes.  This  exhibits 
the  average  number  of  employes,  the  average  day's  wages  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  for  ordinary  laborers,  the  daily  hours  of  labor,  and 
the  months  of  employment  and  idleness. 

A  marginal  number  is  used  to  indicate  each  establishment,  and 
as  the  same  order  is  observed,  and  the  same  numbers  used  in  a 
subsequent  table  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Profits  and  Earnings,  a 
complete  statistical  unity  may  be  secured  for  any  one  or  all  estab- 
lishments, by  uniting  the  presentations  of  the  two  tables. 
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STATISTICS  OP  LABOR. 


Woolen  Goods. 
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Classified  Wages  of  Labor. 


In  the  foIIowiDg  tables  are  shown  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  me- 
jchanics  and  to  ordinary  laborers,  classified  by  average  daily  wages 
for  each  industry.  The  figures  here  used  are  drawn  of  course  from 
jibe  preceding  table  of  Time  and  Wages.  These  succeeding  tables 
■present  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  wages  paid  in  all  the  different 
industries,  and  the  number  of  estabUshments  paying  each  particular 
rate.  It  will  be  seen  that  67  different  rates  of  daily  wages,  running 
from  fifty  cents  to  six  dollars,  obtain  among  skilled  mechanics; 
and  48  different  rates,  running  from  thirty  cents  to  three  dollars, 
among  ordinary  laborers.  The  industry  with  the  widest  range  in 
this  respect  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  there  being  one  estab- 
lisment  of  this  kind  with  the  lowest,  and  one  with  the  highest  rate. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOB. 


Classified  Wages  of  Seiljl.ki> 
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Mechanics,  in  Detail. 
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Classified  Wages  of  SkiUed 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


Classified  Wages  of  Ordinary 
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Laborers,  in  Detail — Continued. 
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STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 


The  detailed  exhibits  of  the  last  two  tables  may  be  condensed  as 
shown  in  the  next.  Here  we  find,  in  relation  to  the  skilled  work- 
ers, that  208  establishments,  or  124-  percent,  of  the  whole,  pay  an 
average  daily  wage  of  $1.75  or  less;  that  844  establishments,  or 
50+  per  cent.,  pay  $2.25  or  less;  that  1,265  establishments,  or  76 
per  cent.,  pay  $2.50  or  less,  and  that  the  number  of  establishments 
paying  $3.00  or  more  per  day  is  but  272,  or  16+  per  cent.  As  to 
the  ordinary  laborers,  853  establishments,  or  51+  per  cent.,  pay  less 
than  $1.50,  and  418  establishments,  or  25+  per  cent.,  pay  exactly 
$1.50.  The  second  table — Classified  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Indus- 
tries— exhibits  the  establishments  by  two  rates  of  pay  each  for  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  classes. 


Classified  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Groups. 


Average  Dally  Wage. 


ESTABTilSHMEKT  8 . 


Skilled. 

Ordinary 

Mechanics. 

Laborers. 

4 

60 

24 

7»3 

67 

418 

10 

36 

103 

99 

14 

1 

409 

95 

10 

1 

2U3 

& 

19 

402 

§ 

92 

186 

2 

86 

, 

»7 

153 

Under  $1 

$lto$1.50 

$1.50 

Above  $1.50,  but  under  $1.75 

$1.75 

Above  $1.75.  but  under  $2.... 

$2 

Above  $2,  but  under  $2.25.... 

$2.25 

Above  $2.25,  but  under  $2.50 

$2.50 

Above  $2.50.  but  under  $8.... 

$3 

Above  $3 , 

Not  given 

Totals 


1,666 


1,666 


Classified  Wages  of  Employes  by  Industries. 


Establishments  pay- 
ing   Skilled    Me- 
chanics AN  Avbe'ob 
Daily  Wage— 

Establisbm'nta  Pay- 
ing Ordinary  La- 
borers AN  AVERAQB 
Daily  Wage— 

Industries. 

Less  than 
$2.50 

$2.50   and 
over 

Less  than 
$1.60 

$1.50   and 
over 

o 
p 

Agricultural  implenients 

58           16 
22            8 

74 

30 

31 

50 

8 

107 

54 
20 
25 
17 
6 
25 

20 

10 

7 

23 

72 

74 

Boots  and  shoes 

30 

Boxes  

18 
27 

13 

23 

32 

Brick 

40 

Brooms  and  brushes 

7!             1 
56!           51 

6 

Buildings 

97 

TIME   AND   WAGES. 
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Classified  Wages  of  Employes  by  Industries '-Gontmued, 


Industries. 


Establishm'nts  Pay- 
ing Skilled  Me- 
chanics AN  Aveb'gb 
Daily  Wage— 


Establishm'nts  Pay- 
ing Obdinaby  La- 
bobbbs  an  avebage 
Daily  Wage— 


o 


o 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemical  preparations 

Cif^ars 

Clocks  tind  watches 

Clotbini; 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cured  and  packed  meats 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Flour  and  meal 

Food  preparations 

Faruiiure 

Leather 

Lumb^^r 

Machines  and  machinery 

Malt 


6.1 
29 


Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper 

Photographs  and  other  likenesses 

Printing  and  publishing 

BaJlroad  and  other  cars  and  materials 

Boaps 

Stone  

Tobacco 

Vessels,  sails,  etc 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 


Totals 


59 
8 

2", 

3 

21 

30 

88 

29 

26 

36 

4 

96i 

6' 

9 

13 

1 

35 

8 

3 

9 

5 


83 


863 


30, 

3 

10 

5 

56 

17 

34 

d 

76 

26 

30 

10 

19 

51 

3 

101 

5 

7 


8 
88 

6 

7 
22 

2 
II 
21 


766 


83 

m 

39 
5 

115 
20 
54 
9 
97 
56 

118 

39 

45 

87 

7 

197 

10 

16 

13 

9 

128 
14 
10 
31 
I 
11 

104 


1.629 


50 

22 

9 

'» 

25 

11 

2 

3 

77 

27 

6 

14 

8 

43 

6 

3 

55 

42 

37 

17 

56 

52 

13 

19 

39 

7 

32 

50 

8 

107 

79 

4 

4 

7 

6 

20 

2 

2 

6 

66 

44 

6 

7 

5 

5 

9 

21 

7 

4 

6 

55 

28 

853 

660 

72 

11 

36 

5 

104 
20 
51 
8 
97 
54 

108 

:« 

46 
82 

8 
186 

8 
13 
22 

8 

110 

13 

10 

80 

7 
10 
83 


1,1^13 


Note.— Establishments,  the  average  daily  wages  of  whose  employes  were  not  report- 
ed, are  omitted  from  this  table;  these  embraced  37  as  to  skilled  mechanics,  and  153  us  to 
ordinary  laborers. 


Considered  simply  with  reference  to  the  skilled  class,  and  dividing 
the  establishments  into  two  groups — those  which  pay  an  average 
daily  wage  less  than  $2.50,  and  those  which  pay  $2.50  and  over — 
the  following  table  exhibits  the  per  cent,  for  each  industry  belong- 
ing to  each  group. 

It  is  seen  by  this  table  that  all  the  establishments  manufacturing 
clocks  and  watches,  and  vessels,  sails,  etc.,  pay  $2.50  or  over;  also, 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  producing  cooking  and 
heating  apparatus,  78+  per  cent,  producing  flour  and  meal,  88 -f 
per  cent,  producing  photographs,  etc.,  70  per  cent,  producing  soaps, 
70+  per  cent,  producing  stone,  and  71+  per  cent,  engaged  in  print- 
ing and  publishing,  fall  into  this  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  13  establishments  engaged  in  paper 
making  pay  a  daily  average  wage  less  than  $2.50;  likewise,  78  + 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  producing   agricultural   implements, 
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73+  per  cent.  produciDg  boots  and  shoes,  87+  per  cent,  producing 
brooms  and  brushes,  70  per  cent,  producing  chemical  preparations, 
74+  per  cent,  producing  cigars,  74+  per  cent,  producing  furniture, 
74+  per  cent,  producing  leather,  71+  per  cent,  producing  manu- 
factured tobacco,  and  79+  per  cent,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  utensils.  Of  the  1,629  estabhshments  under  consideration, 
over  52  per  cent,  pay  an  average  daily  wage  of  less  than  $2.50. 
These  percentages,  it  is  to  be  noted,  relate  only  to  skilled  workers. 

Percentage    op    Establishments,    by   Industries,    Paying    Skillei> 

Mechanics    Certain    Wages. 


Industries. 


Totnl 

establish- 

meuts. 


Per  cent,  of  estab- 
lishmf'nts  of  eiich  in- 
dustry payini;  to 
skilled  mechnnies  an 
average  daily  wa^e — 


Less  than 
$2.50. 


$2.50 
and  over. 


Acrlcultural  Implements  

74 
an 
81 
5U 
8 
107 
^« 

10 
39 

5 

115 

20 

54 

{) 
07 
5ii 
118 
39 
45 
87 

7 

197 

10 

in 

13 

9 

VSi 

14 

10 

31 

7 

11 

104 

78+ 

73+ 

58+ 

54 

87+ 

52+ 

(3+ 

70 

74+ 

21  + 

Boots  and  slioes  

2»»+ 

Boxt'S  ■ 

41  + 

Brick 

46 

Brooms  and  brushes 

12+ 

J'tiiildiDcs 

47+ 

C  a  r  r  i  a  e  e  «  a  n  d  w  a  c  0  n  s 

:^ti+ 

C'lK'inical  preparations 

30 

Cin«rs  

25+ 

cioi'ks  and  watches  

1U(» 

Olorhinc:  

51+ 
15 

37+ 
33+ 
21  + 
&:i+ 
74+ 
74+ 
57+ 
41+ 
57+ 
48+ 
50 
50+ 
1011 
11  + 
28+ 
57+ 
SO 
29+ 
71  + 

48+ 

CooklriK  and  hf^atfnc:  apparatus  

85 

Cured  and  packed  meats  

G:i+ 

DrucH  and  medicines  

««+ 

Flour  H:d  meal 

7«+ 

Food  p re parat ions 

4«i  + 

Furniiure 

25+ 

Leath*»r 

25+ 

Ijumber 

42+ 

Mnohines  and  machinery 

5!*  + 

MhH 

42+ 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments  and  materials  

51  + 
50 

Paipts  and  oils 1 

43+ 

Paper  

Phoioerrnphs  and  other  likenesses 

88+ 

Printing  and  puhlisliing 

71  + 

Itailroad  and  other  cars  and  materials 

42+ 

Koaps 

70 

Stone   

70+ 

Tobacco  

JM+ 

Vessels,  Pailf».  etc 

1(N) 

Wooden  Koods 

79+ 

20 

Woolen  goods 

Total 

1.6i9 

52+ 

47  + 

Note.— Establishment^^, the  average  daily  wages  of  whose  employes  were  not  reported, 
are  omitted  from  this  table:  these  embraced  37  as  to  skilled  mechanics,  and  153  as  to  ordi> 
nary  la  jorers. 

Eeturning  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  Time  devoted  to  labor, 
as  correlating  the  Wages  of  labor,  we  now  present  two  tables  ex- 
hibiting in  condensed  form  the  daily  hours  of  labor,  and  the  months 
of  working  time  in  the  year,  by  industries,  for  all  the  1,666  estab- 
lishments. 
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It  IB  seen,  by  an  examination  of  the  table  referring  to  the  hours 
of  daily  labor,  that  1057  establishments  or  63+  per  cent,  run  10 
tiours  for  a  day's  work ;  that  21G  or  13  per  cent,  run  9|  hours ;  and 
189  or  11  +  per  cent,  run  9  hours ;  that  33  establiahments,  or  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  malie  8  hours  a  day's  work.  The  number' 
which  run  12  hours  is  102  or  6+  per  cent.  Fifty- five  of  these  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal,  being  over  one-half 
of  all  the  mills  exhibited.  These  are  doubtless  mills  which  run  day 
and  night,  and  divide  the  24  bonrs  equally  between  two  sets  of  men. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hours  are  long  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  15  otit  of  the  22  establishments  running  12  hours  a  day.  The 
shortest  hours  of  labor  appear  to  be  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
production  of  stone,  and  in  printing  and  publishing. 


Classified  Hours 

OP  L 

ABOB,  BY  Industries 

NUVDER  OF    EBTAD 

^l^^^rj 

%"«V*'rTo*™*°'' 

t 

f 
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? 
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3 
1 

3 

i 

K 

ill 
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a 

a 
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a; 

si 
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11 

i) 
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i 
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- 
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a 

' 

4 

1 
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a 

J 

'i 

> 

z 

i 
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11 

9 

:::; 

::;'. 

"\ 
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I 

-, 
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15 

1 

"i 
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-, 

t 
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1 

4 
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189 
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In  the  succeeding  table  may  be  seen,  by  industries,  the  aggregate 
of  months  worked  by  the  employes  on  full  time,  three-fourths  time, 
two-thirds  time,  and  one-half  time ;  also  the  months  idle,  and  the 
possible  working  time,  supposing  each  establishment  had  run  the 
full  12  months. 

Here  we  see  that  the  possible  working  time  of  the  1,650  estab- 
lishments considered  is  19,800  months,  and  that  the  actual  working 
time  was  17,6801.}  months,  or  89.83  percent.,  on  three- fourths  time, 
65  months  or  y*,,^,,  of  1  per  cent,  on  two  thirds  time,  346  months 
or  1.75  per  cent,  on  one-half  time, — making  18,716}  V  months  worked, 
or  94.53  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  time,  and  leaving 
1,033 i^T  months,  or  5.47  per  cent  of  idleness.  The  average  duration 
of  work  is  11.34  months,  and  of  idleness  j^,,^,,  of  a  month. 

Months  of  Woreing  Time  and  Idleness. 


Industries. 


^< 

*T3 

Full     tlm 
months 

iS 

at 

►— P 

Op 

Is 

5 

fir     till 
onths  . 

ft 

• 

5" 

B 

? 

^-» 
p 

B 

CD 

« 

P 

tire    wor 
me,  in  mo 

cc  5 

a  o 
D  "^ 

:  p33 

:  o 

m 

B 

B 

m 

B. 

o 

\ 

D 

□ 

P 

p^ 

:  o* 

OB  fb 

I      "^ 

c* 

r^ 

^*  »-• 

:  a 

.    to 

s-^ 

t>ta 

P- 

P- 

c 

p'S 

•  -I 

•     1 

.    D  1 

.    D 

CP 

CD 

w 

wR 

P*^ 

:  5* 

•  * 


Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Building    

Carriages  and  wagons 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Curod  and  packed  meats 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Flour  and  meal 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Malt 

Metals  and  metall  ic  goods 

Musical  instruments  and  materials... 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper 

Pliotographs  and  other  likenesses 

Printing  and  publishing 

Railroad  and  other  cars  and  materials 

Soaps 

Htone   

Tobacco 

Vosftfls.  sails,  etc 

W  ooden  goods 


Totals 95,101 


Percentages 


Averages. 


6,802 
2.064 
2.0<»7 
1.874 
»08 
8.704 
2.497 
784 
1.252 
1.659 

12.569 
1.119 

10.212 
191 
1.838 
2.647 
5.951 
1.839 
1.7«9 
3.75* 

\n 

14.949 
.S29 

1      3WJ 

I      75(» 

'        90 

4.660 

1.578 

4.'^6 

l.o:<4 

1,041 

401 

4.374 


Note.— "Woolen  goods  are  omitted  from  this  table,  as  the  necessary  data  were  not  re- 
ported. 


TIME    AND   WAGES.  .51 

In  the  next  table  are  shown  the  total  wages  paid  in  each  industry, 
the  average  working  time  in  months  and  days,  the  average  daily 
earnings,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings. 

The  months  of  average  working  time  are  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  three-fourths,  two-thirds  and  one-half  time  being 
reduced  to  equivalents  in  full  time,  and  added  to  the  full  time  in 
the  preceding  column.  We  thus  have  the  whole  number  of  months 
worked  on  a  basis  of  full  time,  which,  being  divided  by  the  number 
of  establishments,  gives  us  for  each  industry  the  average  number  of 
months  worked.  From  this  is  deduced  the  average  working  time  in 
days,  52  Sundays  and  six  holidays  being  thrown  out,  leaving  the 
working  year  307  days.  The  average  yearly  earnings  are  now 
derived  by  dividing  the  wages  paid  in  each  industry  by  the  average 
number  of  employes;  and,  in  turn,  from  the  yearly  earnings  are 
derived  the  average  daily  earnings  of  each  employe  for  the  days  of 
working  time. 

We  see  by  this  table  that  the  average  period  of  work  for  all  the 
industries  under  consideration  was  11.13  months,  or  2?4.7-^  days, 
and  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  employe  was  $430, 
and  the  average  daily  earnings  $1.51.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  employes  consist  of  men,  women  and  children. 
By  reference  to  a  table  further  on,  entitled  Classification  of  Em- 
ployes by  Industries,  it  will  be  found  that  78,430,  or  81.77  per  cent., 
are  men;  11,660,  or  12.16  per  cent.,  are  women;  and  5,822,  or  6.07 
per  cent.,  are  children  and  youth. 

There  appear  to  be  8  industries  in  which  the  yearly  earnings  ex- 
ceed $500,  and  two  in  which  they  exceed  $()00,  namely :  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  $580;  flour  and  meal, 
8531;  machines  and  machinery,  §513;  musical  instruments  and 
materials,  $603;  paints  and  oils,  $535;  photographs  and  other  like- 
nesses, $632;  printing  and  publishing,  $538;  and  vessels,  sails,  etc., 
$526.  In  12  industries  the  average  yearly  earnings  are  less  than 
$400,  namely:  boots  and  shoes,  $374;  boxes,  $380;  brick,  $3r.l; 
brooms  and  brushes,  $332;  chemical  preparations,  $3o4;  clothing, 
$264;  cured  and  packed  meats,  $386;  food  preparations,  $887; 
lumber,  $317 ;  paper,  $385 ;  soaps,  $390 ;  and  tobacco,  $339, 
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WoBEiNG  Time  and  Earnings. 


Industries. 


■oSa 

Av'gb  Wobk- 
iNG  Time. 

Ave. 
earn 
each 
ploy 

m  T  ® 
CD- 

Waffes. 

:  Bo  = 

®-       OVJ 

Mont's 

Days. 

^^t 

.  1  «»'< 

*    pV< 

6.802 

$3,060,618 

10  55 

2*59.90 

$1  67 

$450 

2.(M>4 

771.737 

11  49 

298.95 

1  27 

374 

2,077 

762, 442 

11.24 

287  56 

1  82 

880 

l.»74 

620. 12:^ 

7.15 

182.92 

1  81 

831 

»08 

1I>2.4H6 

11.34 

2iK).12 

1  14 

33i 

3,704 

1.799.716 

10.78 

275.79 

1  76 

486 

2.497 

1,148.<«W 

11.70 

299. .S3 

1  53 

458 

784 

285.37(> 

11  45 

292. 9r{ 

1  2&4 

»64 

1.2. 2 

5<i9.048 

12.00 

807  00 

1  Si 

407 

1.659 

808,974 

11.80 

301  88 

1  62 

4.^ 

12.5h9 

4.578,139 

11.32 

289.  (M) 

1  26 

:»i 

1.119 

592.532 

11.20 

286.53 

1  85 

5:10 

10,21.2 

3.989.411 

9.27 

237.16 

1  68 

3HU 

191 

82,754 

11  83 

3(»2.65 

1  43 

iS^ 

1.838 

975,151 

10.63 

271.96 

1  95 

581 

2,647 

1,025.560 

11.39 

291.39 

1  33 

337 

5.951 

2.652.286 

11.51 

294.46 

1  51 

446 

1,83« 

868.616 

11.92 

804.95 

I  55 

472 

1.7«9 

560.34.J 

10.(»7 

267.62 

1  28 

317 

8.756 

1.927.512 

11.80 

3<»1.88 

1  «0 

518 

199 

93.849 

9.78 

260.21 

1  89 

472 

14,949 

6.804.591 

11.46 

29:3.19 

155 

455 

329 

198.527 

11.80 

8«1.88 

2  00 

6113 

889 

207,995 

11.75 

3IKI.60 

1  78 

585 

760 

288,424 

11.01 

281.67 

1  87 

885 

99 

62.544 

12  (H» 

:3il7.(Hi 

2  06 

682 

4.660 

2,508.52:3 

11.S8 

8"2  65 

178 

538 

1,578 

729.698 

11.68 

298.81 

1  56 

462 

45t> 

177,902 

12  00 

307.  (K) 

1  27 

390 

l.<»31 

481.162 

10  85 

277.58 

1  68 

465 

1,041 

353. 2»0 

10.86 

277.84 

1  21 

889 

401 

210.835 

11. (Ml 

2^S1  42 

187 

526 

4.874 

1.754.291 

11.48 

298.70 

1  37 

401 

95.101 

$40,937,366 

11.13 

284.74 

$151 

$130 

Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  nhoes  

l^oxes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buildings 

CarriageA  and  wa^rons 

Chemical  preparations 

Ciifurs 

Clock.s  and  watches  

ClothinK 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cured  and  pack^'d  meats  

Drugs  and  medicines 

Flour  and  meal 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Malt    

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

MuKical  Instruments  and  materials 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper  

Photographs  and  other  likenesses 

Printing  and  publishing 

Railroad  and  other  cars  and  materials  . . . 

Soaps  

Stone 

Tobacco  

VessHlx.  sails,  etc 

Wooden  goods 

Totals 


Note.— Woolen  goods  06  establishments)  are  omitted  from  this  table,  as  the  entire 
data  necessary  were  not  reported. 
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We  now  enter  npon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Profits 
and  Earnings  in  Manufactures,  as  supplementary  to  that  of  Time 
and  Wages  of  Employes,  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
following  tables  are  deduced  from  the  same  schedules  made  use  of 
in  arriving  at  the  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  of  employes,  and 
complete  the  statistical  record  of    the  1,666  establishments. 

The  information  in  regard  to  each  of  these  which  is  presented  in 
the  succeeding  table,  embraces  the  following  details:  the  average 
number  of  employes,  capital  invested,  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
value  of  stock  used,  value  of  product,  gross  profit  or  loss,  percent- 
age of  gross  profit  or  loss  of  the  value  of  product,  estimated  in- 
terest and  expenses,  net  profit  or  loss,  percentage  of  stock  used  of 
value  of  product,  percentage  of  wages  paid  of  value  of  product, 
percentage  of  interest  and  expenses  of  value  of  product,  percentage 
of  net  profit  or  loss  of  value  of  product,  average  yearly  product  per 
employe,  average  yearly  net  profit  or  loss  per  employe,  and  the 
average  yearly  earnings  per  employe. 

The  number  of  employes,  the  capital,  the  wages,  the  value  of 
stock  and  value  of  product,  are  taken  from  the  schedules  and  are 
given  as  reported.  The  remaining  columns  are  deTived  by  careful 
computations  from  these.  The  establishments  are  arranged  in  the 
same  order  under  each  industry  as  in  the  table  of  Time  and  Wages, 
and  the  naarginal  numbers  link  the  two  tables  together  and  furnish 
a  ready  means  of  reference  from  one  to  the  other. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  figures  in  the  first  five  columns  may  lead 
one  to  think  that  here  and  there  are  evidences  of  incongruity  in 
their  relations,  but  in  nearly  every  such  case  the  original  schedules 
were  accompanied  by  explanations  which  accounted  satisfactorily 
for  seeming  discrepancies.  With  such  lengthy  footnotes  however  it 
has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  burden  these  tables. 
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There  are  however  a  few  instances,  perhaps  three  or  four,  in 
which  the  returns  appear  to  be  defective,  and  no  adequate  explana- 
tions are  offered,  as  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  clothing  establish- 
ment in  which  only  the  cutters  are  reported  as  employes,  the  mak- 
ing up  of  the  goods  being  let  out  to  another  establishment.  Here 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employes  is 
very  large  as  compared  with  that  of  other  similar  establishments, 
and  as  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  reported  as  the 
firm^s  product,  the  average  yearly  product  per  employe  is  extraor- 
dinarily large. 

In  regard  to  only  one  of  the  columns  in  the  succeeding  table  is 
any  special  explanation  necessary, — that  is  the  column  headed. 
Estimated  Interest  and  Expenses.  This  column  is  introduced  as 
an  essential  factor  in  the  equation,  though  the  figures  composing  it 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  some  arbitrary  basis  upon 
which  to  make  the  computations  in  each  case.  In  this  respect  we 
have  adopted  the  basis  made  use  of  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
in  a  similar  table,  and  compute,  as  a  legitimate  charge  upon  the 
business,  interest  on  the  capital  invested  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent., 
and  to  cover  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  conducting  the  business, 
such  as  rents,  insurance,  transportation  and  all  outlays  besides 
those  for  stock  and  wages,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  reported  value  of 
product. 

These  two  items  therefore  compose  this  important  column,  which 
in  the  only  one  into  which  anything  of  a  purely  conjectural  nature 
enters.  All  the  others  are  either  the  actual  facts  as  reported,  or 
absolutely  legitimate  deductions  from  them.  At  the  present  stage 
of  statistical  inquiry  actual  facts  on  the  subject  of  miscellaneous 
expenses  could  hardly  be  obtained  in  sufficient  number  for  tabular 
purposes,  and  the  only  alternative  offered  is  to  make  estimates  based 
upon  the  best  information  to  be  had.  It  is  possible  that  a  higher* 
rate  of  mterest  upon  capital  invested,  than  the  six  per  cent,  adopt- 
ed for  the  Massachusetts  manufacturers,  would  have  been  more 
nearly  correct  for  Illinois,  but  had  any  other  rate  been  adopted  the 
uniformity  necessary  to  a  ready  comparison  of  conditions  in  the  two 
States  would  have  been  marred,  without  corresponding  advantage. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  disposed  to  make  a  close  study 
of  the  tables,  to  determine  in  how  many  instances  and  to  what  ex- 
tent their  complexion  would  be  changed  by  the  use  of  an  eight  per 
cent.  rate. 
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The  two  columns  about  which  will  doubtless  center  the  most  gen- 
eral interest  are  those  showing  the  net  earnings  of  each  employe, 
and  the  net  gain  or  loss  which  each  establishment  realized 
upon  the  labor  which  those  earnings  paid  for.  These  columns 
alone  afford  a  most  instructive  study,  and  deserve  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  those  \vho  wish  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive rewards  of  labor  and  capital. 

Succeeding  the  detailed  tabulation  of  individual  establishments  in 
each  industry,  are  two  condensed  tables,  one  showing  the  aggregated 
results  for  the  State  at  large  in  each  industry,  and  the  other  the 
summaries  for  all  industries  in  each  of  the  counties.  These  afford 
instructive  views  both  of  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  the  State,  and  of  the  degrees  of  prosperity  which,  as  de- 
duced by  this  analysis,  have  characterized  different  localities,  and 
the  manufactures  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  profit  and  loss  columns  the  minus  sign  indicates  loss,  and 
the  absence  of  it  profit. 
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13  61 

12.73 

42.27 

3.143 

1,329 

42?) 

31 

3.558 

3S.15 

31  2i 

15.20 

15.43 

1,098 

l(i9 

.S43 

32 

3<.  VM 

49.07 

18.27 

14  3:  J 

18  31 

2,7:« 

502 

500     .S.3 

a>.  i5i> 

22.67 

11.13 

14  00 

52.20 

2.500 

1,305 

27S     :?4 

— i;,  <ioo 

!              5T3:{ 

41.67 

16.00 

-11  00 

870 

—96 

362     35 

6.0«Ki 

1              27.50 

25. (M» 

17.50 

31)  IM) 

!.:*« 

400 

.3:?  t    36 

l.Wn 

41.H3 

3:<.3i 

14.80 

10.5:i 

1,154 

122 

:?85,    37 

300 

57  14 

28.57 

14.00 

.2!> 

1.050 

3 

3IMI 

38 

63.  loo 

44.3.' 

7  10 

12  73 

a5.8.5 

4, 400 

1.578 

3131    39 

3.0(K» 

61.11 

22.22 

13.33 

3.33 

1.800 

60 

4(K>I     40 
1 

700 

52.94 

29.41 

l^.Xi 

4.12 

1,700 

7(» 

500     41 

T.fitti 

:su.tMt 

40.  (M. 

14.80 

15  20 

1.111 

1(>0 

4441    42 

173.  li»2 

4<;.I2 

23.79 

12.97 

17.13 

2,(»2J 

346 

4sr     43 

XJ.JWJ 

41.01 

22.86 

ll.i« 

24.20 

1 .  55fi 

376 

3.56,    44 

1«7.4:»4 

44.  <« 

24  SI 

12  65 

18.50 

3.016 

55.S 

74S     45 

— 40.(Nm 

76  67 

17.87 

12  00 

— 6.5:J 

1.875 

—123 

3:15     46 

— la.9o<> 

41.51 

47.17 

2l.:<2 

—10.00 

1.060 

— 10(; 

500     47 

—2. 01  HI 

57.10 

29.  (>9 

19. :« 

—6  25 

S<IO 

-.5(t 

2:?S|     48 

>*.  4H2 

44.32 

21.50 

14.81 

19  JS 

1.419 

274 

30H      49 

10.  a*)!' 

41. 2o 

20.00 

13.00 

25.75 

1,3:?{ 

343 

267      50 

] 

sr.f. 

48.70 

33.53 

14  51 

3.24 

1.460 

48 

49_>     51 

6.9.",o 

39.40 

33.  S< 

18. (Ml 

9  27 

1.250 

116 

417,     .52 

6,S0'» 

11.90 

42.86 

12.  Si; 

32. 3S 

810 

272 

3(;o     5:t 

mwi 

54  (Ml 

26.00 

16,25 

3  75 

1.412 

5:? 

31.7      .54 

3.072 

54  W\ 

20  37 

13. 5:^ 

12  (M 

1.021 

123 

20S     .55 

5.<»2o 

3S.4<; 

31.62 

15.54 

11. 3S 

l.:ioo 

14S 

4.50 '     .56 

—  LUt* 

60.00 

26  67 

14.80 

—1.47 

1.500 

•»•» 

400     .57 

13. 000 

1              40.00 

IS  OH 

16.00 

26.011 

2.0(1(1 

620 

:ti;<i|     5S 

2. 7rM» 

62.67 

17  :« 

16.40 

3.()0 

1.667 

60 

2S0 

59 

J.rMJiJ 

62.50 

21.88 

14.69 

.94 

1,600 

15 

350 1     M 

—30.000 

50.00 

41.67 

16.67 

—  8  .^3 

9f»0 

— 75 

:?75      61 

12, 4  VI 

56.90 

17.78 

14.9S 

lt».:;3 

2.<'0S 

20H 

;r,7'   62 

42  ooo 

IWt  00 

30.00 

17.20 

16. so 

1.5H3 

2(« 

4i;')>     (i3 

irt.-'ioo 

35  83 

26.  h7 

15.00 

22.50 

1.714 

:iS(i 

457     (;4 

2.7«iO 

48.57 

28.57 

15.14 

7.71 

1.842 

142 

52«J 

()5 

15. 900 

27.27 

27.27 

16.55 

28.91 

2.115 

612 

577 

66 

58 
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Agricultural  Implejtients — Continued. 


i:y? 

>- 

-^  c-^ 

< 

Gross  profit 
loss 

iraber  of 
iblishmei 

erage  nu 
er     of    e 
loyes 

!    o 

^  =2 » 

o 
a 

• 

:  o 

■ 

:  « 

'    CD  »  B 

•  ^  & 

■     OS 

:  5B 

.     CD 
I     It- 

,   o  c^ 

:  3 

:  o 

•  ooo 

:  H  13 

1 

1  I 

' 

•   1 

•  -t 

.    1  Mto^ 

.11 

67 

225 

$850,000 

$100,000 

$125,000 

$300,000 

$75,000 

25.00 

$51,000 

6S 

12« 

200.000 

CO. 152 

100.000 

315,152 

155.000 

49.18 

4.S.515 

€9 

50 

200,000 

IS. 467 

39.  IOi» 

1:^0.500 

72,933 

55.89 

^B.a^o 

70 

30 

150.000 

7.(»36 

22.850 

55,500 

24.9t)4 

44.98 

6.450 

71 

40 

75,000 

20.000 

23.500 

48.000 

4.500 

9.38 

9.300 

72 

5w 

80.00U 

32, 000' 

52.0IM) 

125,317 

41.317 

32.97 

17. 3  « 

73 

10 

10. 000 

5, 000 

12, 000, 

20. 000, 

3.00O 

15.00 

2.600 

74 

10 

20,000 

tf.OiM) 

1 

lo.oool 

3U.O00 

1 

14.000 

46.67 

4.200 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


1 

18 

$4,000 

$6,476 

$7,'H)0 

$14,884 

$1,408 

9.46 

$1,728 

2 

25 

6.000 

14.000 

10,000 

30.000 

6,0«)0 

20  00 

.3.360 

3 

120 

12.500 

25.000 

25.000 

60,000 

10.000 

16.67 

6.750 

4 

15 

3.500 

5.000 

10.000 

18.000 

3,000 

16.67 

2. 010 

5 

53 

250,000 

31,688 

68.554 

104,367 

4,1-25 

3.95 

25.4,'J7 

6 

90 

150.000 

50.000 

87.500 

146.250 

8.750 

5.98 

23, 625 

7 

160 

125.000 

66,000 

160,000 

277,072 

51.072 

18.43 

35.207 

8 

250 

100.  ocm 

130.000 

320.000 

500.  om) 

50.000 

10.00 

56.(HJ0 

9 

75 

60,000 

25.000 

47.000 

76.800 

4.800 

6.25 

10.680 

10 

80 

35.000 

25.000 

40,000 

75,000 

10,000 

18.83 

9.600 

11 

36 

10.000 

14.000 

30,000 

60,000 

16,000 

26.67 

6.600 

12 

40 

8.000 

17,200 

26,500 

51.000 

7.300 

14.31 

5,580 

13 

24 

5,000 

12,822 

19.375 

38.25«» 

6.053 

15.82 

4.125 

14 

22 

5,000 

10,000 

12,W»0 

25,000 

3.000 

12.00 

2.800 

15 

2^ 

5, 000 

12.000 

11,000 

30, 00<» 

7.000 

23.33 

3.300 

16 

26 

3,500 

13.  OIK) 

21.000 

38,000 

4.0(H) 

10.53 

4.01U 

17 

45 

40.000 

21.0(M) 

45.000 

80.000 

H.lH)0 

17.50 

10.4(N) 

18 

n>o 

25,000 

42.000 

65.<N)0 

125.000 

18,000 

14.40 

14.000 

19 

40 

20.000 

20.000 

30.000 

60.000 

10,000 

16.67 

7.2U0 

20 

53 

15.000 

22,  (HK) 

30,000 

60.000 

8,000 

13.33 

6,900 

21 

50 

12,000 

20.000 

60.750 

90.000 

9,250 

10.28 

9.720 

22 

12 

10,000 

7.000 

9. 1(H) 

20.350 

4.250 

20.88 

2. 635 

2:^ 

33 

3, 000 

15.600 

15,000 

33.000 

2.400 

7.27 

3.480 

24 

15 

2.500 

8. 7(«» 

12.5<K» 

25.000 

3.800 

15.20 

2.650 

25 

10 

2.000 

5,500 

8.900 

18.000 

3,600 

20.00 

1.920 

20 

23 

5.000 

8.0UO 

15,000 

27,000 

4.000 

14.81 

3.000 

27 

35 

3,000 

12,0t)0 

15,000 

32.000 

5.000 

15.63 

3.380 

28 

14 

2,500 

7.000 

10,000 

24.000 

7.000 

29.17 

2,550 

29 

58 

10,000 

24.000 

45.000 

75.000 

6.000 

8.00 

8.100 

30 

514 

800.000 

101,751 

500.000 

905,000 

303.249 

83.51 

138.500 

Boxes, 


1 

20 

$10,000 

t 
$6,000, 

$6,250 

$12,000 

2 

31 

15.000 

12.000 

15.000 

48.000 

3 

80 

22.000 

42.0(H), 

36,000 

84.000 

4 

70 

20.  Omi 

24.710! 

39.382 

rS, 173 

5 

70 

16.000 

32.000 

30.000 

70.000 

6 

115' 

150,  (MH) 

66.000 

110.800 

195.000 

t 

53 

:i5.ooo 

32.243, 

104.000 

147.400, 

H 

75 

20.000 

30,000' 

75. 000 

115.000 

9 

125 

30,(H)0 

45,000 

75, 000 

131.  OOO 

10 

92 

40,000 

30.6871 

74.000 

150,000. 

-$250 

21,000, 

6.000 

9,081 

8, 000 

18.200 

11.157 

10.000 

11.000 

45.313 


-2.08 

$1,800 

48.76 

6.700 

7.14 

9,720 

12.41, 

8.517 

11.43' 

7,960 

9.33 

28.500 

7.57 

16,840 

8.61 

12,700 

8.40 

14.900 

30.21i 

17,400 
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Agricultural  Implements — Continued. 


2:      I 

^ 

rs 

HH     1 

^ 

P* 

?^ 

> 

V, 

rTft              ' 

ci.^2.© 

^^^(ti 

•ercentag 
interest 
expenses 
value  of 
duct 

oo'SS. 
tr    OP 

2*3!^ 

®  ?  < 

?c 

r§|g 

o=JQ 

PS:  rt> 
0  -1  «-j 

Pi 

P  t; 

la 

:  0 

•  0  0  0 

.000 

:  oo5o 

:  S05 

0       S 

^©s- 

.     -n 

•     l-B*-* 

•    1  l-*^ 

8.00 

$1,333 

•   1  n'< 

c»-ii'< 

• 

$31.0.10 

1 

41.67 

33. 3? 

17.00 

$107 

$444     67 

111.4S5 

31.73 

19  09 

13.81 

35.37 

2.5U1 

H'tt 

478'    68 

47.  SSli 

29.96 

14.15 

19.2<», 

36  69 

2.610 

958 

369     (i9 

18.514 

41.17 

13.85 

11.62 

33.36 

1.850 

617 

25'i     70 

1 

— 4.«<H» 

58.9»i 

41.67 

19. :« 

—10.00 

1.2<10 

-120 

500'    71 

'£i,  »85 

41.49 

2.5.54 

13.8;i 

19.14 

2.506 

480 

640     72 

41M) 

60.00 

25.00 

13.00 

2.00 

2.  OlM) 

40 

50»     73 

9.800 

33.33 

1 

20.00 

14.00 

1 

32.67 

3.000 

9S0 

600     74 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


—$320 

47.03 

43.51 

11.61 

-2.15 

$827 

-$18 

$360i      1 

2.610 

3:^:« 

46.67 

11.20 

8.8U 

1,200 

106 

560 ;      2 

3.250 

41.67 

41.67 

11.25 

5.42 

500 

27 

208       3 

990 

55  M 

27.78 

11.17 

5  50 

1.200 

66 

333 

4 

—21.312 

G5.69 

30.36 

24.37 

—20.42 

1,969 

—402 

598 

5 

—14.875 

59.83 

34.19 

16.15 

—10.17 

1,625 

—165 

556       6 

15.865 

57.7:. 

23.82 

12.71 

5  73 

1,732 

99 

413       7 

—6.000 

64.00 

26.00 

11.20 

-1.20 

2.000 

-24 

520       8 

—5,880 

61.20 

32.55 

13.91 

-7.66 

1,024 

—78 

333,      9 

400 

53.33 

33.3.3 

12.80 

.53 

938 

5 

313 

10 

9,400 

50.00 

2JJ.33 

11.00 

15.67 

1.667 

261 

389':     11 

1,?20 

51.96 

:«.73 

10.94 

3.37 

1,275 

43 

430'     12 

1,928 

50.65 

:«.52 

10.78 

5.04 

1.594 

80 

534,     13 

200 

48.00 

40.00 

11.20 

.8i» 

1. 136 

9 

455 

14 

3,700 

36.67 

40.00 

11.00 

12.:« 

1,071 

132 

429 

15 

—10 

55.26 

31.21 

10.55 

-.(W 

1.462 

a  — 

500 

16 

S.GOO 

56.25 

26.25 

13.00 

4.50 

1,778 

80 

467 

17 

4,000 

52.00 

33.60 

11.20 

3.20 

1,250 

40 

420 

18 

:J,800 

50.00 

33.  »j 

12.00 

4.67 

1.5IK) 

70 

500 

19 

1,100 

50.00 

36.67 

11.50 

1.8J 

1. 132 

21 

415 

20 

—470 

67.5<» 

22.22 

10.80 

-.52 

1.800 

-9 

400     21 

1.615 

44.71 

34.40 

12.9.-. 

7.94 

1.696 

i:« 

583     22 

—1,080 

45.45 

47.27 

10.55 

—3.27 

l.OOiJ 

—33 

473;    23 

1. 150 

50.  (H) 

34.80 

10.60 

4  60 

1,667 

77 

580,    24 

1,680 

49.44 

30.56 

10.67 

9.33 

1,800 

168 

550!    25 

1.000 

55.56 

29.63 

11.11 

3.70 

1.174 

4:^ 

348'    26 

1.620 

46.88 

37.50 

10.56 

5.06 

914 

46 

313     27 

4.450 

41.67 

29.17 

10.6.3 

18.54 

1.714 

318 

500 

28 

—2,100 

60.00 

32  00 

10.80 

-2.80 

1,293 

—36 

414 

29 

164.749 

55.25 

11.24 

15.30 

18.20 

1.761 

321 

198 

30 

Boxes. 


1 

— $2,050' 

52.08 

50.00 

15.00 

-17.08 

$600 

—$103 

$300 

1 

15.»M» 

31.25 

25.00 

11.88' 

31 .8M 

1.518 

494 

387 

2 

—3.720 

42.86 

50.00 

11.57 

—4.43 

1.050 

-47 

525 

3 

564; 

53.82! 

33.77 

11.64 

.77 

1,045 

8 

3.>:i 

4 

40 

42.8»> 

45.71 

11.37 

.06 

I.IMK) 

1 

457 

5 

—10.300 

56.82 

3:5.85 

14.62 

—5.28 

1,696 

—90 

574 

6 

-^.683 

70.56, 

21.87 

11.42 

— 3.8() 

2,781 

-107 

608, 

7 

—2,700 

65.22 

26.09 

11.04 

-2.:i-) 

1.533 

—36 

4001 

8 

—3,900 

57.25 

Ji4..35 

11.37 

—2.98 

1.048 

-31 

im 

9 

27.913. 

49.34 

20.46 

11.60. 

18.61 

l,(i30 

303 

3J4. 

10 

L 


1 
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Boxes — Continued. 


la 

1 

(V  p 

V-  2.< 

09 

a.g 

Gross  profit 
loss , 

C-05® 

t3  cr» 

^2. 

i  £L 

•  p 
:  < 

.     0) 

P  -:(n 

09 

CD 

II 

rt  e  9  ^ 

:  t3a^ 

QD  CD  P 

*  a  ST 

^2 

•     CO 
«        1 

:  53 
1  1 

:  v 

! 

• 
• 
• 

I  o 

1 

:  o 
•  "-I 

.    OoO 

i  Sb 

.    1  • 

11 

90 

$»n.ooo 

122,500 

100,000 

$12.'>.000 

$12,500 

10.00 

$14,900 

12 

1)5 

100.000 

20.0' 10 

100.000 

i;<o.ooo 

llJ.OOii 

7.60 

lO.OlKI 

Vi 

35 

30, 000 

12.000 

150.«»o0 

175. 000 

13,000 

7.43 

l0.3iK> 

14 

KHi 

45.000 

50. 000 

(>i>0. 000 

(iOo.  000 

lO.IMHI 

1.52 

68,  7W^ 

15 

70 

hO,  7'2i\ 

3I.0IMI 

520.  onO 

(;io.(H)i» 

50. 000 

0  67 

65.844 

W 

80 

22.  (MM» 

42, 0(10 

3li0.ooi» 

441.000 

42.  WO 

0.46 

45,72«> 

17 

40 

17.0JMI 

7.5'iO 

5«.5«i0 

75.500 

11.500 

15.23 

8.57(> 

18 

70 

3'»,  000 

20.000 

00.  (MK) 

100. 000 

ll.«HMI 

11.00 

11.8INI 

19 

G5 

10.0<N» 

S.O(tO 

20, 000 

45. 000 

17,000 

37.78 

5.  KMI 

20 

GO 

20, 000 

40.  omi 

2.000 

80. 000 

38.000 

47.50 

9.20O 

21 

10<i 

25.000 

IS.  661 

40.000 

70.000 

n.3:« 

16  2(» 

8.50O 

2J 

100 

lojum 

2S.2J5 

9,  (W.") 

40, 000 

2. 070 

5.18 

4,«0i» 

2:{ 

2« 

3.8i'0 

7.800 

0,500 

io.;i5^") 

5. 05'. 

26  07 

2. 164 

24 

»» 

15. 0<M) 

10.  IKS 

8,til»0 

31.411 

12.5;« 

39.87 

4.011 

2,j 

3<'> 

;           20. 000 

13.000 

30.tMM) 

50.000 

7. 1»00 

14.00 

6. 2<»(^ 

2(i 

i               20 

lo.mio 

H.  (MK» 

65,000 

78. 000 

5.000 

6.41 

8. 4011 

27 

80 

20.000 

25.500 

30. 000 

75.000 

10.500 

26  00 

8.  TOO 

28 

40 

12.  (H»0 

1              12.<MMI 

20, 000 

40,000 

8.000 

20  00 

4.720 

2'» 

50 

12.000 

10.884 

24.000 

47. 106 

6.312 

13.37 

5.440 

3U 

20 

3.000 

G,000 

8.500 

18.000 

3.500 

19.44 

1.980 

31 

14 

5.000 

5,000 

3.000 

18.000 

10.000 

55.56 

2,100 

32 

80 

22,000 

28.524 

30.000 

73.746 

15,222 

20.64 

1 

8.6»& 

Brick. 


1 

36 

$14,000 

$7. 658 

$4,136 

$16,500 

$4,706 

28.52 

$2,490 

2 

14 

6. 000 

5,500 

2.750 

ll.O(»0 

2.750 

25.00 

1,460 

3 

40 

15.0<»o 

0. 125 

4.560 

18.250 

4, 5^:5 

25.01 

2, 725 

4 

50 

2(».  000 

13.7:)<i 

6. 875 

27, 500 

6.875 

25.00 

3.950 

5 

21 

6. 000 

5. 500 

2.750 

11.0<»0 

2.760 

25.  (H» 

.    I.4«i') 

6 

17 

4.500 

5.250 

2.625 

10,  .500 

2.625 

25.JI0 

i.:eo 

7 

18 

10,000 

5.500 

2. 750 

11,000 

2.750 

25.00 
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1              300 

16 

360 

43.48 

43.48 

10.43 

2.61 

1,724 

45 

76(» 

17 

1.880 

36.84 

45.61 

10.95 

j               6.60 

1.140 

n 

62(» 

18 

-533 

62.66 

26.83 

11.62 

—1. 10 

2.194 

—24 

689 

19 

-909 

66.33 

26.57 

10.10 

—3.  Oil 

2.627 

— 7ti 

671 

1 

20 

-€24 

52.6:; 

36.96 

13.11 

—2.69 

1.287 

1              -.33 

i             476 

21 

200 

64. .33 

24.00 

11.00 

.67 

2.6(Mi 

!                   17 

1                 «iOO 

22 

1.4IHi 

50.  (M) 

33.33 

12.00 

4  67 

1.000 

47 

■!          :m 

23 

980 

32.14 

50.00 

10.86 

7.00 

1.27H 

8.1 

1           (;^i; 

24 

-I.W8 

71.43 

22.86 

10.14 

—4.42 

2.188 

—97 

6(111 

25 

-1.300 

1          75.  tm 

17.50 

10.75 

-3.26 

2.667 

-87 

4117 

26 

200 

42.00 

:«.oo 

19.60 

.40 

l,61.n 

{ 

i               6T6 

27 

5.500 

'          50. m) 

34.73 

11.60 

3.67 

1.87.'! 

6S 

►  :             661 

28 

1.80C 

55.56 

31.11 

11.33 

2.00 

2.26(1 

4£ 

»              700 

29 

24.100 

1             50.00 

15.00 

10.91 

24.10 

4,00< 

964 

1,              600 

30 

n 
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Building — Continued . 


Nurab* 
tablis 

Average  i 
ber    of 
ployes .. 

Capita 
ed ... 

a>cP 

sa.s 

.  5  » 

DO 
O 

mm 

Value 
duct 

Gross 
loss . . 

P»2^ 

(&  QD  p 

Bo 

:  p 

:  *Q 

9 

:  o 

i  °ls 

:  5Q. 

:  < 

:  9S. 

• 

I   "3 

:  o 

.     rt- 

•  ■Ota* 

:  c 

•     re  ^m. 

•     GR 

:  5B 

•     CD 

•   a  Oi 

• 

: 

:  o 

:  ooo 

.     >   • 

31 

35 

$10,000 

$19,000 

$12,000 

$40,000 

$9,000 

22.50 

$4,600 

i*2 

22 

5.  mm 

15.<MMI 

16.0110 

.8.5.  (MM) 

4.00<» 

11.43 

3.800 

8:) 

12 

2.0i»n 

7.5«M) 

20,  OOK 

3«>.0(KI 

2.5(M» 

8.:« 

8. 120 

81 

75 

lOJHiO 

45, 000 

50.  (HK> 

l(W,oo(> 

8.(NKI 

7.77 

10.900 

.H5 

18 

2.0(M> 

12.000 

15.  (Mm 

30.  (M)0 

3,000 

10.00 

8, 120 

.si; 

16 

4,0(MI 

10.000 

15.000 

25.(MMi 

a— 

a— 

2.74» 

87 

10 

5.0<M) 

5.0-25 

43.500 

55.0(Mt 

5.875 

10.68 

5.800 

8« 

12 

1.000 

6.  (»0'l 

15.000 

2:<.(MMI 

2.<HM» 

8.70 

2,:<60 

»!) 

15 

1,2(M» 

0.675 

51.82.5 

(i9,(MI0 

7.5(»o 

10.H7 

6.97i 

40 

30 

6.000 

10.000 

20.000 

4O.(»0O 

10,000 

25.00 

4.360 

41 

35 

S.Ono 

25.000 

Sfl.OOO 

60.500 

5.500 

9.09 

6.350 

42 

13 

7.000 

8.3:!5 

29.500 

4.S.(MNI 

6.175 

12.03 

4,720 

48 

40 

6.00H 

19,  («7 

a'».<M)0 

60. 0(KI 

6.318 

8  86 

0.860 

44 

20 

5.000 

8.0(Ht 

20.  (MM) 

86  (MM) 

7.(M»0 

20.  <M) 

3.800 

45 

2o 

5. 0(M» 

12.5t)0 

55,(MI0 

75.(MI0 

7.5iMl 

10. (M) 

7.K00 

4(; 

24 

4.0tlO 

11.812 

3<K  Km 

45.00«» 

2.58« 

5.75 

4,740 

47 

2t» 

3.000 

10,500 

17.500 

30.  (HMl 

2.000 

6-t7 

3.180 

48 

40 

8,000 

16,575 

23.425 

40.0(M) 

a— 

a— 

4.1H0 

41» 

8<» 

8,000 

8.750 

10.450 

28,(MI0 

2,8(Mi 

10.00 

2.980 

50 

14 

1,500 

6.950 

9.500 

18.000 

2.550 

14.17 

1.890 

51 

25 

10.000 

12.600 

49,000 

70.0no 

8,.'.00 

12.14 

V.OrtO 

52 

60 

7, 000 

.80.000 

2l.(M)«» 

.W.OOO 

6.  ion 

10.52 

6.220 

58 

35 

5.000 

13.5(K» 

38.500 

(iO.  000 

K.  (MN) 

18:« 

f».:«Ml 

54 

15 

2.0I»0 

7,2tK) 

14.6(M» 

24.4MH) 

2.iiO0 

9.58 

2,520 

55 

30 

5.000 

18.5W» 

61.000 

80.000 

5,5m) 

6.88 

8.3»N) 

5G 

30 

8,500 

12.800 

.82.500 

50.<MHi 

4.700 

9.40 

6.210 

57 

20 

3,«»0 

8.600 

3i,4(K» 

45.000 

4,001 

8.89 

4.6>0 

58 

75 

lO.win 

39,2tH) 

45,400 

9:^.000 

8.4<Hi 

9.08 

9,900 

59 

2«» 

6.000 

12, 150 

.•VS.  000 

70.»M)0 

4.850 

6  98 

7.3G0 

Ol» 

25 

5.000 

9,600 

20.600 

:«.o(K) 

4.900 

14.00 

3.600 

4>l 

24 

2.500 

9,600 

58.000 

65.500 

2,9W) 

4.43 

;              6.700 

«2 

841 

5,000 

7,95(J 

30.<nio 

40. 000 

2.050 

60.13 

4.800 

08 

30 

6,0(M) 

15.000 

2(».(M»0 

40,<Hio 

5,(MMl 

12.50 

4..^iO 

64 

20 

4.0(»ii 

8.800 

14,650 

27.950 

4.5<Mi 

16.10 

».(»85 

Wi 

12 

3.000 

5.400 

6.6mt 

12.  (MM* 

1,«»00 

883 

1.380 

(m; 

40 

2.000 

21.750 

35.250 

(;o,  (M»o 

3,omi 

6.<M) 

6,120 

67 

22 

1.5<i0 

12.850 

6.700 

19.500 

950 

4.87 

2.040 

68 

80 

5.000 

16.275 

47.5<M> 

70.(MMI 

6,225 

8.K9 

7,3iM) 

69 

50 

5.(MH» 

29,325 

i:m.5oo 

175.0(M» 

11,175 

6.39 

17.8mi 

70 

14 

4.000 

7,200 

21.400 

80.000 

1.400 

4.67 

3.240 

71 

12 

2.000 

7.150 

12.150 

21.000 

1.700 

8.10 

2.22C 

72 

85 

8,000 

14.000 

18.0(H» 

84.(K)n 

2.0(»0 

6.88 

3.8H0 

78 

100 

lO.INM) 

49.(H)0 

70.  (MH) 

i:«».9oo 

11,900 

9.09 

i8.(ao 

74 

200 

10.000 

KM),  000 

242.  (MK) 

3(i0.04MI 

18.  (MK) 

5.00 

3G.6iMf 

75 

40 

s.mM) 

25.000 

25.000 

66,<K)0 

6.0<Mi 

9.W 

6.980 

76 

50 

2.omi 

19.00(» 

32.  (MM) 

60,(K)0 

9.0<MJ 

15.00 

6.120 

77 

40 

njm 

10,000 

4i»,(M)0 

66.000 

6.(KM> 

10.71 

6. 900 

78 

80 

30.000 

45.000 

&J.0O0 

145.  (MMI 

15,0«M» 

1.08 

16,300 

79 

62 

48.0<HI 

31,7&S 

83.04M) 

124.000 

9,2:^7 

7.45 

16.280 

SO 

150 

100.000 

80,000 

140.000 

250.000 

80.000 

12.00 

31.  (KM 

81 

10 

2.00O 

6.000 

6.000 

14.000 

2.000 

14.29 

1.520 

«2 

20 

2.000 

6,400 

6.04M) 

20,  (HK) 

7,6(K» 

3S.00 

2,120 

83 

19 

6.<KK> 

7,600 

60.(M)0 

70,000 

12,600 

17.86 

7.860 

84 

15 

2,600 

6.240 

2.(»M) 

9.990 

1,150 

11.51 

1.165 

85 

25 

8.250 

5,860 

8.250 

16.110 

2,(00 

12.41 

2.U« 

Hfi 

13 

9.000 

6,000 

9,000 

15.000 

1,0(K) 

6.67 

2.040 

87 

12 

2.000 

7.000 

11,  (MM) 

18.  .500 

600 

2.70 

1,970 

88 

80 

S.04N) 

10,  WK) 

60,  (MM) 

75.0(M) 

6,000 

6.67 

7.680 

89 

30 

3,600 

18,000 

25,0(»0 

45.0(»0 

2.<KMI 

4.45 

4.710 

90 

22 

1,000 

8.000 

8.000 

21.000 

6.000 

2:1.81 

2.160 

91 

64 

50,000 

24.000 

60.000 

120.000 

36.  (MK) 

30.00 

15.000 

92 

16 

1,3«K» 

6.000 

6.000 

15.  (MM) 

3.00O 

2«).0«» 

1,578 

9:i 

10 

2.000 

6.000 

13.8<M) 

20.  (MM) 

l.i'OO 

6.  (Ml 

2.120 

94 

15 

2.500 

6.000 

6. 0(H) 

15.0(MI 

3.tMM» 

2i».(M» 

1.650 

95 

25 

10,4KI0 

8.170 

1.000 

16.  WM) 

5.8S0 

88.87 

2.100 

96 

10 

12.000 

6,460 

6,000 

15.000 

4,640 

30.27 

2.220 

PROFira   iMD  EARNINQS. 
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ir!7i 
sn.iw 

49. sal 


50.00 

6.C3 
33.33I 


SUM 
MM 
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Building — Continued. 


s? 

5  P5 

*<^^ 

^^ 

Gross  profit 
loss 

Efltl  mated 
terest  and  ( 
penses 

B 

Bo 
• 

P 

:   a)s3 

P-5 
•      '^ 

i  S. 

■  P 
•  -< 

!    A 

£-1 

o 

00 

-1 

':  o 
:  2 

-lis 

.     O  QD  p 

:  BB 
•   1  1 

.     3) 

«  1     e-r 

t      1 

:  CP& 

.  o 
•    1 

:  o 

1     I   •-»  «^ 

:  xp 
•  1  • 

97 

65 

$65,000 

SiJ'i.OOO 

$60,000 

$100,000 

$5,000 

5.00 

I13.9QO 

93 

20 

3.000 

6.240 

25.0IM) 

40.000 

8.760 

21.90 

4.180 

99 

2<) 

1.000 

5.0U0 

30.000 

40,000 

5,000 

12.50 

4.060 

lOU 

35 

4.000 

7.800 

20,000 

29.400 

1,600 

5.44 

3,180 

101 

18 

8.000 

9.000 

65.000 

78.000 

4.000 

5.13 

8.280 

102 

10 

4,000 

•  5.000 

10,000 

16.500 

1,500 

9.09 

1.890 

103 

18 

6,om> 

7,500 

14.000 

23,6501 

2.150 

9.09 

2.725 

101 

22 

6.000 

15.000 

30,000 

58.000! 

13,000 

22.41 

6,160 

105 

13 

401) 

7. 200 

4.500 

13.512 

1.812 

13.41 

1.375 

106 

10 

1.000 

5.000 

5,  (KH) 

12.500, 

2,500 

20  00 

1.310 

107 

30 

13,000 

11.000 

84.000 

50.000 

5,000 

10.00 

6.780 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 


1 

40 

$100,000 

$20,000 

$42,000 

$75,000 

$13,000 

17.33 

$13,500 

2 

12 

12.0IM) 

6.600 

3,400 

10.500 

1.500 

14.19 

1.770 

3 

120 

147,000 

45.000 

75.000 

200.000 

80.000 

•  40.00 

28,820 

4 

2.5 

10,000 

10,955 

15.239 

35,800 

9.606 

26  8:? 

4.180 

5 

8 

13.<K>0 

5.000 

2.(K)0 

14.0U0 

7.000 

50.00 

2.180 

6 

13 

2. 650 

5.200 

4.000 

14.000 

4,800 

34. "29 

1.559 

7 

12 

2.000 

5.928 

6,000 

14.328 

2.4(M) 

16.75 

1.553 

8 

16 

40.000 

9.600 

6,.3iK) 

a»,ooo 

4,100 

20.50 

4.400 

9 

10 

10.000 

6. 0(K> 

5. 000 

16,000 

5.000 

31.25 

2.200 

10 

10 

2.000 

5.200 

C.OOO 

15.000 

3.800 

25.33 

1.620 

11 

35 

15, 000 

15.000 

15.000 

40.000 

10,000 

25.00 

4.900 

12 

10 

2.500 

5.000 

6.51K> 

15.000 

3.500 

23.33 

1.650 

13 

25 

7,0(K) 

12.000 

6,000 

25.000 

7.000 

2SM 

2.920 

14 

13 

1,000 

6.6(M) 

4,800 

12.  IKK) 

600 

5.00 

l,2f» 

15 

&) 

27.000 

15,000 

36.  (»00 

60.00(» 

9.0(H) 

15.  (»0 

7.020 

16 

20 

10,000 

12. 0(M) 

10,000 

26.000 

4.000 

16.38 

8,20(» 

17 

293 

650. 1)00 

119,925 

115.412 

429. 160 

193.823 

45.16 

81.916 

18 

100 

50.000 

45.000 

55.000 

125.000 

25.000 

20.00 

16.54H) 

19 

70 

50, 0(^0 

29.500 

30.0(M) 

68.000 

8.500 

12.50 

9.800 

20 

100 

40.000 

40,000 

50, 000 

150.000 

60.000 

40.00 

17.400 

21 

30 

35.000 

10,000 

22,000 

65.000 

23.000 

41.82 

7.600 

22 

25 

30.000 

10.400 

10,000 

3:^.000 

12.600 

38.18 

5.100 

2:^ 

22 

30,000 

11,697 

35. 140 

33.268 

6.431 

19.33 

6.127 

24 

5;^ 

.SO.OIJO 

22.610 

22.610 

53.500 

8.280 

15.48 

7.150 

25 

46 

30.000 

23. 400 

50,  (HM) 

100.000 

26.600 

26.60 

11.800 

26 

12 

25.(MX> 

6,  (HM) 

6,000 

15.iK)0 

3.  (H)0 

2(».00 

3.O1W 

27 

9 

20.000 

6.  (KIO 

7.000 

15.000 

2,000 

13.33 

2.700 

28 

12 

20.000 

6.000 

14, 000 

25,iH)0 

5.000 

20.00 

3.700 

29 

17 

15.000 

7.500 

8,000 

20.000 

4.500 

22.50 

2,900 

30 

59 

15.000 

28.875 

10,000 

50. 000 

11.125 

22.25 

6.900 

31 

31 

14.000 

18.200 

20,000 

50,000 

11,800 

23.60 

5.840 

32 

25 

13,000 

14.000 

15,000 

35.000 

6,000 

17.14 

4.280 

33 

15 

10,000 

8.200 

10,000 

22,500 

4,300 

19.11 

2.850 

34 

10 

10.000 

5,200 

5,400 

12.WJ0 

1.400 

11.67 

1,800 

35 

12 

8.000 

6.750 

3.600 

14.500 

4. 150 

28.62 

1.930 

36 

10 

7.000 

9.600 

25.400 

38.000 

3.000 

78.95 

4,220 

37 

15 

6.000 

6.850 

4.200 

14.2.50 

3.2(K) 

22.46 

1.785 

38 

12 

5.0(K) 

6,300 

2,800 

10.500 

1.400 

13.33 

1.85(> 

39 

12 

5.000 

5,400 

12.000 

24.00(» 

6, 6(H) 

27.50 

2,700 

40 

13 

4.500 

5.500 

9.000 

17.950 

3.450 

19.28 

2.(«5 

41 

15 

4.000 

5.000 

5.000 

12,000 

2,000 

16.67 

1.440 

42 

11 

4.(H)0 

7.  m) 

6.000 

19,400 

6.400 

32.99 

2,180 

43 

10 

4.00U 

7.000 

3,000 

13.000 

3,0(Kl 

23.08 

1,540 

44 

9 

2.580 

6,150 

3. 600 

11.350 

1.600 

14.10 

1.290 

45 

10 

5.000 

7. 020 

12.000 

22.820 

3.800 

16.65 

2.582 

46 

25 

80,00l» 

13.000 

20.000 

46.  (HM) 

12,000 

26.67 

6,300 

47 

7 

10. 000 

5,000 

10,000 

18,000 

3.000 

16.67 

2.400 

PROFITS   AND   EARNINGS. 
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^   ^  ^*^ 

►T3 

^ 
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;► 

1               ► 
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oo          i      ! 

X  ^ 

X                         < 

3 

^» 
O 

^    ^    TB  ^ 

I   o  o  o 

c  »  a  "^ 

:  "So 
.  o  oo 

ci  c  -  ft-  2 

.    **  P  »  3 

:  3o  =  o 

'ereentage  o 
net  profit   o 
losft  of  valu 
of  product . . 

vera  fire  yearl' 
product     pe 
employe 

verage  yearl 
net  profit   o 
loss  per  em 
ployo 

CD  CD  < 

CTBa 

o    2 

fumber  of  es 
fabljshment. 

T 

•         B^  _^ 

•    1  s.^ 

1       N«CLk« 

1      .    CB  in  -^ 

1      •  ►^'fl 

1        •       '    ►1'<5 

C-X,V3 

!•      • 

-$8.90« 

60.00 

1 

35.0<» 

13.90 

1 

— S.90i 

11.538 

—$137 

1 

$5{8;    97 

4.&Si» 

62.50 

15.60 

10.45 

11.45 

2.000 

229 

312     98 

9in 

75.00 

12.50' 

10.15' 

2  3i 

2,000 

47 

250 1    99 

-1,5*» 

68.03 

26.53 

10.82' 

— 1.97| 

1 

840 

—45 

223    100 

1 

-4.2Mn 

83.33 

11.5* 

10.G2I 

-5.49' 

4.333 

-2:«' 

500!  101 

-390 

60.61 

8-1.  »> 

11.45 

-2.37 

1.650 

-39 

50'» 

102 

— 57.> 

59.20 

31.71 

11.52 

—2.43 

1.314 

—32 

417 

103 

6.84t> 

51.72 

25.  hi; 

10.62 

11.79 

2,6;}i> 

311 

682 

104 

437 

33.30 

^i  2S 

10.18 

3.2? 

1.0:« 

34 

551:  105 

1.190 

40.00 

40.00 

li».48 

9.52' 

1.250 

119 

54  K)'  106 

-780 

68.00 

22.00 

1 
1 

11.56 

-1.56' 

1 

1,667 

-26i 

1 

3671  107 

1 

a  Less  than  one  dollar  loss. 


Carriages  and  Wagons. 


-$5<'0 

1 

56.00 

26.67 

18.00 

—.67 

$1,875 

—$13 

$500 

1 

-270 

:«.;« 

53.33 

16.86 

—2.57 

■875 

-23 

467 

2 

51.]8l> 

37.50 

22.541 

14.41 

25.59 

1,667 

427 

375'      3 

5.426 

42.57 

30.60 

11.67 

15.16 

1.432 

217 

4:58,      4 

4.820 

14.29 

35.71 

15.67 

34.43 

1,750 

603 

625 

5 

3.241 

28.57 

37.14 

11.14 

23.15 

1.077 

249 

400 

6 

847 

41.88 

41.40 

18.39 

5.91 

1,194 

71 

4941      7 

-St'O 

31.50 

48.00 

22  AM 

—1.50 

1.250 

—19 

600,      8 

2.800 

31.25 

37.50 

13.75 

.     17.50 

i.ew 

280 

6(N)'      9 

2.  )8)> 

40.00 

34.67 

10.80 

'     14.53 

1.500 

218 

520     10 

5.100 

37.50 

37.50 

12.25 

12.75 

1.143 

146 

429 

11 

l.KoO 

43.,33 

33.:« 

11.00 

12.3;i 

1,500 

185 

500|     12 

4.a8t» 

24.00 

48.00 

11. 6S 

16.32 

1,000 

163 

480     13 

-660 

40.00 

55.00 

10.50 

—5  50 

92:5 

—51 

5(»8|    14 

1.380 

60.00 

25.00 

12.70 

2.30 

1,000 

23 

250,     15 

mi 

38.46 

46.15 

12.31 

3.08 

1.3«K) 

40 

600 

16 

111,»»7 

26.89 

27.94 

19. (« 

26.08 

1.465 

382 

409 

17 

9.5»iO 

44.00 

36.0<» 

12.40 

7.60 

1.250 

95 

450     18 

-1.3IHI 

44.12 

43.38 

14.41 

—1.91 

971 

-19 

421 i     19 

42.6i'0 

33.3:5 

26.67 

11.60 

28.40 

1.500 

426 

400 

20 

15.4(10 

40.00 

18.18 

13.82 

28.00 

1.833 

513 

33:5 

21 

7.500 

30.30 

31.52 

15.45 

22.73 

1.320 

300 

frn 

22 

^              l.S*«4 

45.51 

35.16 

15.41 

3.92 

1.512 

59 

532 

23 

].13i» 

42.26 

42.-20 

13  36 

2 . 1 1 

1,009 

21 

427 

24 

14.800 

50.00 

23.40 

11.80 

14.80 

2,174 

322 

509 

25 

a  — 

40.  (K) 

40.00 

20.00 

tt  — 

1.250 

a  — 

500 

26 

-700 

46.67 

40.00 

18.00 

-4.67 

l,6h7 

-78 

667 

27 

1.3<H) 

56.00 

24. 4K) 

14.80 

5  20 

2.083 

108 

500 

28 

1.600 

40.00 

37.50 

14.50 

"      8.00 

1.176 

94 

441 

29 

5.225 

,  20.00 

57.75 

11.80 

10.45 

847 

89 

489 

30 

5.960 

40.00 

36.40 

11.68 

11.92 

1.613 

192 

587 

31 

1.730 

4'i.86 

40.00 

12.23 

4.91 

1.400 

69 

5«)0 

32 

1.430 

44.44 

36.45 

12.67 

6.44 

1.500 

97 

547 

33 

-4«» 

45.00 

4:5.33 

15.m) 

— :5.33 

1.24M) 

—40 

520 

34 

2.220 

24.83 

46  55 

13.31 

15.31 

1.208 

185 

56:5 

35 

-1,220 

66  84 

25.26 

11.11 

-3.21 

2.375 

—76 

600 

36 

1.415 

29.47 

48.07 

12.. W 

9.93 

950 

94 

467 

37 

5» 

26.67 

60.00 

12.86 

.48 

875 

4 

525 

38 

3.9iiO 

50.00 

22.50 

11  25 

16.25 

2.000 

325 

450 

39 

1.3RE> 

50.14 

30.64 

11.50 

7.72 

1.381 

107 

423 

40 

560 

41.67 

41.67 

12.00 

4.67 

800 

37 

3:53 

41 

4.2;ai» 

90.93 

36.08 

11.24 

21.75 

1.764 

384 

636 

42 

1.460 

23.08 

53.85 

11  85 

11.23 

•  1.300 

146 

700 

43 

310 

31.72 

54.19 

11.37 

2.7:5 

1.261 

34 

683 

44 

Li           1.218 

52.59 

80.76 

11.31 

5.34 

2.282 

122 

702 

45 

1          5.700 

44.44 

2^.89 

14.00 

12.67 

1.800 

228 

520 

46 

■             GOO 

55.56 

27.78 

13.33 

3.33 

2.571 

86 

714 

47 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 

Carriages  and  Wagons — Continued. 


Number 
tablish] 

^  i 

OB  0» 

Capital  1 
od. 

OSS 

P2.JQ 

Stock  Ul 

Value  0 
duct... 

Gross  p] 
loss 

CD  a,g 

CD^S- 

:     9 

•    3 

:  crs. 

OB 

:  "Sg 

:  H  * 

•  CD 

•  1 

:  BB 
•  1  1 

•  CD 

•  1 

.  o  s< 

• 
• 
■ 

:  o 
1 

• 

.  o 
•  1 

• :  «3 
1  1 

48 

30 

$15,000 

$12,828 

$19,300 

$39,455 

$7.  .327 

18.57 

$4,846 

49 

12 

8.80(1 

6,240 

4,200 

13.000 

2.5(>0 

19  (>9 

1.828 

50 

30 

40.000 

11.000 

17,000 

35.000 

7.000 

20. (H) 

5.900 

51 

75 

Ift.oon 

36,000 

80.000 

135,000 

19,000 

14.07 

14. 1(^ 

52 

10 

5. 000 

5,(M)0 

6,000 

13,000 

2,  Oi'rt 

15. 3S 

1.600 

5» 

14 

25.  m\ 

6. 000 

l.'i.WKJ 

35.000 

14.«<- 

40.  (M) 

5,000 

54 

16 

lU,  0(MI 

5.500 

5.  om> 

12.000 

1.50«» 

12. .V» 

1,800 

ST, 

15 

ll.tKMJ 

5.500 

7.(K>0 

15.000 

2,5(M» 

16.67 

2,160 

56 

18 

4.0U0 

6,a50 

8.400 

16.250 

l.5(M) 

M.23 

1.866 

57 

10 

10,0(»0 

5,  (K)0 

5,  mm 

15.000 

5.000 

33.:« 

2.100 

58 

1« 

6. 000 

5.500 

5.000 

1.3.  (K)0 

2.5IK) 

19.31 

l.CfiO 

59 

}^ 

5.000 

5.500 

8,000 

20,000 

8.500 

42.50 

2,300 

60 

11 

6.000 

5,000 

4,000 

20,000 

11.000 

65.00 

2.360 

(Jl 

13 

12.000 

7.000 

9.000 

18.000 

2,000 

11.11 

2.520 

62 

10 

15.000 

6.260 

8,(KK) 

22,000 

7,740 

35.18 

3.KK1 

63 

20 

20.000 

5.179 

10.318 

i7..sn 

1.814 

10.48 

2.931 

64 

12 

10,  (MK) 

7.500 

8.750 

24.800 

8.550 

34.48 

,              3.0SO 

65 

16 

17,000 

7,5<»0 

27.300 

55,200 

20,400 

36. {M 

6.540 

6(i 

11 

13.500 

5.000 

10.200 

22,000 

6.800 

30.91 

3,010 

67 

9 

2.000 

6,  (M)0 

25.000 

35,000 

4.000 

11.43 

3.620 

6S 

10 

6.0l»0 

6.00() 

4.000 

15,000 

5.000 

8:{.33 

1.860 

69 

40 

.W.OOO 

15.600 

5<».  (HK) 

75.  (MM) 

9.400 

12.5:3 

10.500 

70 

10 

10.000 

5.000 

6,0(»0 

20.000 

9,000 

45.00 

2,600 

71 

12 

2t»,000 

5.000 

8.000 

15.000 

2.000 

13.3:3 

2.700 

72 

228 

300.000 

110.000 

340.  (MM) 

500,0(M» 

SO.  IKK) 

10. oo 

68.000 

73 

20 

10,000 

6.000 

9,000 

25.000 

10,000 

40  (M) 

3.100 

74 

20 

40.0<X> 

12.5<K) 

12.500 

40  (MM) 

15.000 

37.5" 

6.400 

75 

20 

20,  (MW 

10.000 

15,000 

3:3,000 

8,  (MM) 

24.24 

4,500 

76 

35 

25.000 

14.300 

45,000 

71.160 

11,860 

16.67 

8.616 

77 

8 

5. 000 

5. 000 

7. 0(M) 

12.4-29 

429 

3.45 

1.543 

78 

130 

300, oov 

70.800 

162.  OUO 

296.  (MK) 

63,J00 

21.35 

47,600 

79 

15 

15.000 

6.982 

10.(KM> 

19.000 

2,018 

10.62 

2,800 

80 

12 

18.000 

6.4U0 

9.600 

18.500 

2,600 

14.05 

2.9W 

81 

21 

20. 000 

7.500 

12.000 

27,000 

7.  .500 

27.78 

3,900 

82 

25 

30,0IKI 

10.(M»0 

25,  (MM) 

40.0(M) 

5,000 

12  50 

5,8''0 

83 

12 

2.500 

5,000 

3.800 

11,000 

2,200 

20.00 

1.250 

Chemical  Preparations. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

»• 
t 

8 

9 

10 

11 


2i 
12«» 
25 
30 
75 
90 

20 
220 
32 
60 
90 


$12,750 
200. 000 
100, 000 

30. 000 
100,  (MK) 

35,000 

60, 000 

150.  (KM) 

8,00(» 

100,  (KM) 

200,<K)0 


$6,500 
52. 000 
14. 000 
10, 000 
.31.350 
30.000 

10.500 
42,000 
14,  .320 
36,  (MM) 
38.700 


$1,500 
240. 0(K) 
175. 0«X) 

:30,«KH) 
450. 000 
180,000 

50,000 
307,400 

41,828 
'-«0,03(i 
438.  (»20 


$30,000 
325,  (MM) 
230, 0(M) 
60,000 
5(>0,000 
250.000 

80.000 
450, 000 

68.866 
350,000 
650,4(MJ 


$22,000 
33.000 
41. (KM) 
20.0IM) 
78.650 
40,000 

19.600 

100.  m\ 

12,718 

34. (KM) 

178.680 


73.3:1 

$3,765 

10.15 

44.500 

17  83 

29.000 

33  .3:3 

7.800 

14  04 

62,  (KM) 

16.00 

27,100 

24.38 

11,600 

22.36 

54.000 

18.47 

7, 3(^7 

9.71 

41.000 

26  70 

77.040 

TIME   AND  WAGES. 
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Carriages  and   Wagons — Continued. 


a  Neither  profit  nor  loss. 


Net    profit  0 
lo»» 

Percentage  o 
Htock  used  o 
value  of  pro 
duct 

Percentage  o 
wages  paid  o 
value  of  pro 
duct 

Percentage  o 
interest    am 
expenses     o 
value  of  pro 
duct 

Percentage  o 
net  profit  o 
loss  of  valui 
of  product.. 

Average  yearl 
product     pe 
employC; 

Average  yearl 
net  profit    0 
loss  per  em 
ploy^ 

Average  yearl: 
earnings      0 
each  employ 

Number  of  es 
tablishment. 

•  "^ 

•    •  <-*•-• 

-       "    F^^* 

•   1  f%^j^,-^ 

•    cp  •-;  .^ 

•  i'< 

;    I  n*< 

<p  ^^^"^ 

•    • 

$2,481 

48.92 

32.51 

12.28 

6.29 

$1,315 

$83 

$428 

48 

732 

82.31 

48.00 

14.06 

5.6:3 

1.083 

61 

520 

49 

1.100 

.      48.57 

31.43 

16.86 

3-14 

1.167 

3? 

367 

50 

4-900 

59  26 

26.67 

10.45 

3.63 

1.800 

r>5 

480 

51 

400 

46.16 

38.46 

12:31 

3.08 

l.:300 

40 

500 

52 

9.01HI 

42.86 

17.14 

14.29 

25.71 

2.500 

643 

429 

53 

—300 

41.67 

45.83 

15.00 

—2.50 

750 

-19 

314 

54 

340 

46.67 

36.67 

14.40 

2.27 

l.(K)0 

23 

307 

56 

— 3G5 

51.69 

39.08 

11.48 

-2.25 

9<K3 

-20 

a53 

56 

2,90t) 

33.:i3 

33.:« 

14. (M> 

19.33 

l.TiOO 

2*^0 

600 

57 

S40 

:)8.46 

42.31 

12.77 

6.46 

1.3<K» 

84 

550 

58 

6.200 

30.110 

27.50 

21.50 

31.00 

1.6<)7 

517 

458 

59 

8,640 

20.00 

25.00 

11.80 

43.20 

1.818 

786 

455 

to 

—530 

50.  (W 

38.89 

14.00 

-2.89 

1.385 

—40 

538     61 

4,640 

36.:«; 

28.46 

14.09 

21.09 

2.200 

46t 

626     62 

—1.117 

69.60 

29.92 

16.93 

—6.45 

86<i 

-56 

259     63 

5,470 

35.28 

30.24 

12  42 

22.  (Mi 

2, 067 

456 

625     64 

13.)<60 

»   49.46 

13.59 

11.8.J 

25.11 

3.450 

866 

469     65 

3.790 

46.36 

22.73 

13.68 

17.2:3 

2,000 

345 

455     66 

380 

71.43 

17.14 

10.31 

1.09 

3. 889 

42 

667     67 

3.140 

26.67 

40.00 

12.40 

20.93 

1,5<KI 

314 

600     68 

—1.100 

66.67 

20.80 

14. (JO 

—1.47 

1,875 

-28 

390     69 

6.400 

30.00 

25.00 

13.(HI 

32.00 

2.000 

640 

500     70 

—700 

58.;« 

33.33 

18.00 

-4.67 

1,250 

-58 

417     71 

— 18.0<H» 

<W.OO 

22.00 

13.60 

—3.60 

2.1W3 

—79 

482     72 

6.900 

36.00 

24.  (H) 

12.40 

27.60 

1.25') 

345 

30(^     73 

aeoo 

31.25 

31.25 

16.00 

21.50 

2. (K)0 

4:30 

625     74 

3,500 

45.45 

30.30 

13.64 

10.  bl 

l.OoO 

175 

5(»0     75 

8.244 

63  24 

20.10 

12.11 

4.56 

2,0:33 

93 

409     76 

—1.114 

56.32 

40.2:3 

12.42 

—8.96 

l.f54 

1:39 

625     77 

15.600 

54.73 

23  92 

16.08 

5.27 

2,277 

120 

545     78 

-7K2 

52. 6:^ 

36.75 

14.74 

—4  12 

1.267 

—52 

465     79 

—330 

51. a5 

34  59 

15  84 

—1.78 

1,542 

-28 

533     80 

3.60*^ 

44.44 

27.78 

14.44 

13.:3:3 

1,286 

171 

357     81 

—m). 

62.50 

25.  (HI 

14.50 

-2.00 

1,6(H) 

— :32 

400     82 

950 

34.55 

45.45 

11.36 

8.64 

917 

79 

417 

83 

Chemical  Preparations. 


$18.2S5 

1 

5.00 

21.67 

12.55 

60.78 

$1,364 

$829 

$295 

1 

— II.SIW 

73.85 

16.0\» 

13.69 

—3.54 

2. 708 

—96 

4:33 

2 

12.0(M> 

76.09 

6.09 

12.61 

5.22 

9.200 

480 

5(>0 

3 

12.2IW 

50.00 

16.67 

13.00 

20.3:? 

2. 01 Ml 

407 

3:3:^ 

4 

16.650 

80.36 

5.60 

11.07 

2.97 

7.467 

ty*' 

418 

5 

12,900 

72.00 

12.00 

10.84 

5.16 

2,778 

113 

333 

6 

7.900 

62.50 

13.13 

14.50 

9.88 

4. 000 

:395 

525 

7 

46.600 

68.31 

9.3:3 

12.00 

10.36 

2,045 

212 

191 

8 

5.351 

60.74 

20.79 

10.70 

7.77 

2. 152 

167 

448 

9 

7.000 

80.00 

10.29 

11.71 

—2.00 

5,8:n 

—117 

600 

10 

96.640 

67.35 

6.95 

11.85 

14.86 

7.227 

174 

430 

11 
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STATISTICS   OF  LAJJOR. 


Cigars. 


0^  G 

■oaj 

0»  pB 

vjaj 

QD 

a? 

H 

:  t3 

^^  ^*»  9^ 

5"  ^ 

23 

la 

o^2 

I        0 

!     O  d 

D  QD 

?2. 

O 
ft 

g 

i  a 

1 

:  2 

^     Q  CP  g 

:     05 

0>  9}  D 

•  oa 

•  1 

■  5B 

1      1     1 

:  r 

,  oa 

t 
1 

• 

;  3 

1 

:  o 
•  "1 

:3?o 

1  1 

1 

20 

$12,000 

$9,500 

$8,000 

$28,000 

$10,500 

37.50 

$3,520 

2 

16 

10,000 

6.0(M) 

10.000 

20.0«M» 

4.(M»0 

20.00 

2.600 

3 

13 

500 

5,460 

4.2(M» 

20,250 

10.  .590 

52  80 

2.055 

4 

12 

2.000 

6,530 

6.500 

13. 100 

1.070 

8.17 

1.430 

b 

84 

15.000 

11.383 

16.0(»0 

40.  (MM) 

12,617 

31.54 

4.900 

6 

10 

3.500 

5.000 

6,000 

1,5.000 

4,0(M) 

26.67 

1.710 

7 

9 

.S.OOO 

5.616 

4,800 

15,000 

4,584 

30.56 

l.©«» 

8 

110 

35.000 

50.000 

115.  (WO 

175.000 

lO.OJM) 

5.71 

19.(M¥> 

9 

38 

12.000 

17.000 

18.000 

57.0(M) 

22.(M)0 

88.  (JO 

6,42tf 

10 

46 

15, 000 

17,500 

30.0(»0 

60,000 

12,500 

20.83 

6. 900 

11 

16 

2.500 

8.500 

5,000 

20,000 

6.5(M) 

82.50 

2.150 

12 

75 

10.  (MM) 

25,  OIK) 

35.0011 

70. 0(K) 

10.000 

14  '29 

7,600 

13 

30 

40.0(K) 

19.864 

46.200 

75.304 

9,240 

12.27 

9,930 

14 

30 

9,000 

18, 720 

80.000 

53.440 

4.720 

8.83 

5.884 

15 

50 

5.000 

25,272 

28.728 

64,800 

10.800 

16.67 

6.780 

16 

10 

3.000 

5.200 

9. 100 

18.200 

8.9(M) 

21.43 

2,000 

17 

11 

18. 000 

5.000 

25.(MKI 

32,800 

2,8(M) 

8.54 

4,360 

18 

14 

4.  m»o 

6.800 

12.790 

25.500 

5.910 

23.18 

2.790 

19 

150 

25.0<»0 

45.  (M»0 

30.000 

150,  (WO 

75.  (MM) 

MM 

16.500 

20 

12 

12,000 

6.000 

10.000 

20.000 

4.000 

20.00 

2,720 

21 

30 

7.000 

7.000 

25.000 

40.000 

8.000 

20.(H) 

4.420 

22 

65 

30,000 

25.000 

50.000 

120.000 

45.000 

37.50 

13.800 

Zi 

50 

20,0(M) 

20.000 

18.(H»0 

60.000 

22.000 

36.67 

7,200 

24 

25 

5,  WW 

10.400 

25.000 

5(».  0(M) 

14.000 

29.20 

5.:W0 

25 

32 

10.000 

13.000 

22.000 

40,0{»0 

5.000 

12.50 

4.  ($00 

2ii 

20 

5,000 

12.014 

17.163 

JJ5. 800 

6.(523 

18.50 

3.880 

27 

12 

1.200 

5,200 

9.4(»0 

15.600 

l.(M)0 

6.41 

1.632 

28 

16 

6.(M)0 

5.500 

11.350 

19.6(K) 

2.750 

14.08 

2.820 

2^ 

16 

8.000 

6.920 

12.760 

2l,5(M) 

1.82J 

8.47 

2.3:» 

30 

25 

17,000 

11.500 

12.000 

45,000 

21,500 

47.78 

5.520 

31 

18 

12.  .366 

8.325 

12:366 

21.939 

1,248 

5.69 

2.936 

.S2 

14 

10.0(M) 

5.500 

7, 2(H) 

18.  (MM) 

d,3(W 

29.44 

2.400 

33 

50 

25.0(M1 

16.000 

40,000 

70.  om) 

14.0(M) 

20.00 

8,500 

84 

24 

6.0(»0 

9.360 

10.(MMi 

25.(»00 

5.640 

22.56 

2.860 

35 

80 

4, 000 

21.000 

35. 000 

60. 000 

4.000 

6.(i7 

6.240 

84) 

22 

18,000 

13.  (MM) 

29,880 

50.01M) 

7. 120 

14.24 

6.080 

37 

10 

10.000 

5.000 

15,0(M» 

22.01M) 

2.000 

9.09 

2.800 

38 

21 

3. 000 

9. 984 

5,220 

17.4(M) 

2.1% 

12.62 

1,920 

30 

16 

3.»M)0 

6,(M)0 

8,000 

20.000 

6.000 

30.00 

2.180 

Clocks  and  Watches, 


1 

100 

$50.0(K) 

$70,000 

$16,000 

$150, 0(M) 

$()4.000 

42.67 

$18,000 

A. 

15 

10,  (MM) 

7.8(i1) 

1.930 

12.500 

2,710 

21.68 

1.850 

3 

1,021 

1,448.827 

519,444 

148,216 

898,711 

236.051 

a().27 

176.501 

4 

402 

.  275.0  0 

147.014 

5(»,  (MH) 

220.712 

23,698 

10.74 

38.571 

0 

121 

240, 000 

64.656 

28.711 

106,698 

13,331 

12.49 

25.070 

Clothh^'g. 


13 

9 

1,250 

75!) 
975 


$4,000 

5.  OOi) 

1,000,000 

1, OHO.  000 

600.000. 


$7,500 

6..''»0!) 

375.  OiM) 

:in).oi>oI 

80.),U00l 


$10.00:) 

4..V)0 

1.501.000 

l.oUd.OOO 

1, 000, 000 


$20,000 

16,  (Mill 

2.0a!>.<H)0 

2.  000.  000 

1,5')  J.  000, 


$2,500 

5. 000 

125.000 
200.  OiM) 
200, 000 


12.50 

31.25 

6.25| 

lO.O'il 


$2,240 

1.900 

26(t.(N)0 

260,000 

186.000 
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Cigars. 


o  <D 

CB 

o 


o 

►t 


900 


900 


2-^  So® 

2.cH®2 


*T5 
Ort-OP 


O  QD 


<fi  (D  ^ 
'O      ® 


a-® 
•     I 


|6»980 
1,4€0 
8.535 
—360 
7,717 
^.290 
2.904 
—9.600 
15.580 
5.600 

4.350 
2.400 
—690 

—1,164. 
4.0-20 
1.900 

—1.560 

3.120 

58.500 

1.280 

3.5S0 
31.200 
14.800 

9.3«W' 
400 

2.743 

—632 

4m 

-^lOl 
15.980i 

—1.688 

2.900 
5.500 
2.780 
—2.240 
1.040 
—800 
276 
3,820 


28.57 
50.00 
20.74 
49.62 
40.00 
40.00 
32.00 
&S.71 
31.58 
50.00 

25.00 
5(».00 
61.35 
56.14 
44.33 
50.00 
76.22 
50.16 
20  00 
50.00 

62.50 
41.67 
30.00 
50.00 
55.00 
47.94 
60.26 
57.91 
59.35 
26.67 

56.37 
40.00 
67.14 
40.00 
58.33 
59.76 
68.18 
30. IH) 
40.00 


33.93 

30.0" 

26.96 

42.21 

28.46 

333:1 

37.44 

28.571 

29.82 

29.171 

1 

42.50; 

35.711 

26.38| 

S6.03 

39.00 

28.57! 

15*24 

26.67 

80.00 

30  00 

17.50' 
20.  S^ 
33  Xi 
20.80 
32.5UI 
3:3.5<5l 
33  38! 
28.001 
32.19 
25.56 

37.  A") 

30.5G 

22.8»jl 

37.44 

,35.00 

26.00 

22.73 

57. ;« 

30.00 


12.57 
13.00 
10.16 
10.92 
12.25 
11.40 
11.2(> 
11.20 
11. 2G 
11.50 

10.75 

10.80 

13.19 

11. Oi 

10.46 

10.99 

13.29 

10.94 

ll.OOi 

13.60 

11.05 
11.60 
12.00 
10.60 
11.50 
10.84 
10. 4« 
11.84 
10.84 
12.27 

13.38 
13.:« 
12.14 
11.44 
10.40 
12.16 
12.73 
11.  n3 
10.90 


24.93! 
7.00, 

42.151 
—2  751 

19.29. 

16.27 

19.36 
—6.49 

27.33 
9.33 

21.75 
3.43 

—.92 

—2.18 

6.20 

10.44 
—4 

12 

39.00 
6.40 


44. 
761 
24' 


8.95 

26.00 

24.67 

18  GO 

l.m)' 

7.66 

—4.05 

2.19 

—2.37 

35.61 

—7.69 

16.  ir 


7 

11. 
—3. 


86 

121 

r.i 


2.08 
-3.64 

1.59 
19.10 


$1,400 
1.250 
1.558 

ijm 

1,176 
1.600 
1.667 
1.591 
1,600 
1.304 

1.250 
9:33 
2.510 
1.781 
1,296 
1,820 
2,982 
1.821 
1, 000 
1.667 

1,333 
1,846 
1.200 
2, 000 
1,250 
1,790 
1,3(»0 
1.225 
1.314 
1.800 

1.219 

1,286 
1.400 
1.042 

750 
2,273 
2.200 

82i) 
1,260 


$349 

88 

667 

—30 
227 
229 

32:^ 

-87 
410 
122 

272 

32 

—'£i 

—39 

8(> 

1901 

-142' 

-223 

390 

107 

119 

480 : 

296 1 

372 

131 

1371 

27! 

— :« 

639 

—94 
207 
110 
116 

—28; 

80 ! 

13| 

239 


$475 
375 
420 
461 
335 
500 
624  i 

380 


463 
393 
320 
390 
26.3 
591 
50i) 
475 
375 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
I 
8 
9 
10 


631  11 
833  12 
662  13 


6-24 

14 

505 

15 

52<) 

16 

455 

1? 

486 

18 

300 

19 

500 

20 

23:5 

21 

385 

22 

400 

23 

416 

24 

406 

25 

601 

26 

43S 

27 

344 I  28 
433,  29 
460 I  30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Clocks  and  Watches. 


$46.0601 

10.67 

46.67 

12.00 

30.67 

$1, 500 

$460 

$700 

1 

860 

15.44 

62  88 

14.80 

6.88 

833 

57 

524 

2 

59,550 

15.94 

67.8r» 

19.61 

6.63 

880 

68 

509 

3 

—14,873 

22.65 

6H.61 

17.48 

—6.74 

549 

—37 

366 

4 

-11.739 

26.91 

60.60 

23.50 

—11.00 

882 

-97 

534 

5 

Clothing. 


r^so 

50.00 

87.50 

11.20 

1.30 

$1,538 
1,778 

$20 

$577 

1 

3.l»i0 

28.13 

40.63 

11. S8 

19.38 

344 

722 

2 

-135,000 

75. W) 

18.75 

13.00 

-6.75 

1,600 

-108 

300 

3 

—60.000 

76M 

15  0(t 

13.00 

—3.00 

2,667 

—80 

400 

4 

14.U00 

66.67 

20.00 

12.40 

.93 

1,638 

14 

308 

5 
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o®2 

1-  S 

Capita 
ed  ... 

Wages 
durini 
year  . 

Stock  used,.. - 

Value 
duct. 

Gross 
loss. . 

Percen 
gross 
value 
duct. 

Bo 

CD  »-* 
•     0) 

w  o  >2 

■   '     a 

:  CD  a 

:  B0 

■        P 

i  5 

1   o  & 

• 
:  "o 

1   o 

:  o 

:  t3> 

:  o 

■    QOO 

:  CD  »-. 

•     1 

.  I  1 

>      • 

. 

» 

•  •-» 

m          1        1 

6 

1,000 

$500,000 

$325,338 

$1,064,000 

$1,477,000 

$87,662 

1 
5.94 

$177,700 

7 

36 

300.000 

200,  (M)0 

825,000 

1,200.000 

175.000 

14.68 

138.  (M)0 

8 

400 

275.000 

130.000 

550,000 

700.000 

20.000 

2.86 

86.500 

9 

<»00 

250.000 

200.000 

600.  OlW 

900.  OOO 

•100,0(K) 

11.11 

105,  (MM) 

10 

175 

250.000 

100,0  JO 

76.000 

200.000 

25.000 

12.60 

35.000 

11 

KM) 

200.000 

24,000 

150,000 

300,000 

126.  OiK) 

42  M 

42.000 

12 

30 

200.000 

100.000 

860.000 

600.  (»00 

150.000 

25.00 

72,0(10 

13 

100 

2(M),000 

85,000 

275.000 

426,000 

65.  (KM) 

16.29 

54,500^ 

14 

240 

150.000 

150,000 

225,  (H»0 

475.000 

100.O(MI 

21.05 

56.600 

15 

75 

150. 0»0 

20.00U 

100,000 

145,000 

25,000 

17.24 

23.5(H) 

16 

50 

150,000 

45.000 

350,000 

450, 000 

55.000 

12.22 

B4,IM)0 

17 

4(H) 

150.0(H) 

150,0(K» 

6(K»,000 

800. 000 

5().0(KI 

6.25 

89.000 

18 

150 

100,000 

50.000 

200. 000 

300.  (MMI 

50.(M)0 

16.67 

36,(HI0 

19 

70 

78.000 

73,440 

242.000 

338.000 

22,560 

6.67 

38,480 

20 

160 

75,000 

50,000 

100,000 

200.  WO 

50,000 

25.00 

24.500 

21 

150 

75.000 

45.0(i 
40.0(1 

225.000 

300.  (H)0 

30,000 

10.00 

84.500 

22 

122 

5«,000 

135, 000 

225.000 

60.(100 

22.22 

25,500 

» 

75 

50,000 

25,000 

150,000 

200.000 

25.000 

12.60 

iH.OOO 

24 

50 

45.000 

20,551 

38.0(K) 

75,000 

16.449 

21.98 

10.2(»0 

25 

84 

30,000 

21.000 

70,0()(> 

1(»5. 00(1 

11,000 

10.48 

12,300 

26 

140 

30,000 

15,000 

150,  (HM> 

225.000 

60,000 

26. (>7 

24,300 

27 

10 

30.000 

5.()(KI 

20, 000 

30,000 

5,000 

16.67 

4.8(H> 

28 

,30 

]2,0{H» 

6. 000 

14,000 

25.  (MM) 

6,000 

20.00 

3, -220 

29 

20 

1(»,000 
3,mH) 

lO.OOll 

14,000 

30.000 

6, 000 

20.00 

8.6(M) 

»0 

36 

9,600 

11.000 

2o,00U 

4,400 

17.60 

2,(K0 

31 

100 

40,000 

30,000 

100,000 

150.000 

20,000 

13  33 

17.400 

S2 

90 

10, 000 

64.000 

180,0-0 

300.000 

56.0(Mi 

18.67 

30.  MH) 

33 

40 

15,000 

17.825 

47,175 

80,  OIK) 

15.000 

18.75 

8,900 

34 

30 

20, 000 

16,0<HI 

35, 000 

60.  OOO 

9,(MI0 

15.00 

7.2IMI 

35 

25 

10,000 

13,500 

30.000 

50. 0(M» 

6,500 

13.00 

5.60O 

30 

12 

6,000 

6,657 

10.652 

19,973 

2.664 

13  34 

2.357 

37 

58 

25.000 

45.000 

49.0«K) 

125.o;'0 

si.mio 

24.80 

14.<'0O 

38 

11 

14.000 

6,50!i 

20,  (MMi 

30. OOO 

3.50!) 

11.67 

3,840 

39 

33 

15. 000 

20,000 

25.000 

65.  (HH) 

10.  (MM) 

18.19 

6.4<H> 

40 

15 

2,000 

7,000 

10.000 

20.000 

8,000 

15.00 

2.1-20 

41 

13 

22.500 

7, 150 

15,(M)0 

26,350 

4.200 

15.94 

3.985 

•42, 

15 

5,000 

6,500 

16,000 

28,000 

5,500 

19. (;4 

3.I(K> 

43 

15 

5.(M)0 

12.500 

10,000 

28.  (MM) 

5.5<MI 

19.64 

3.  HM> 

44 

20 

10.000 

9.000 

12.  OOO 

28.  (MK) 

7,  (MMI 

2). 00 

3.40f) 

45 

15 

4.000 

5.678 

21,50iF 

33.  r,(M» 

6,322 

18.87 

3.590 

46 

20 

5.0(K) 

8.000 

12,000 

28, OOO 

8,(MI0 

28.57 

3.  UK) 

47 

4 

1,500 

5.000 

7,000 

14.000 

2.01H) 

14.29 

1.490 

48 

20 

10.000 

15.000 

23. 000 

50.0m» 

12.  (MM) 

24.  (M> 

5.fi(H> 

49 

34 

15.000 

22. 31 J 

40.000 

70,  (MMI 

7.688 

10.98 

7.900 

60 

25 

30.000 

15. 000 

25,00'.' 

60,0011 

20.000 

33.33 

7.80J 

51 

80 

50. 000 

70.000 

105,000 

200.000 

25,(M)0 

12.50 

23,000 

52 

35 

20,000 

25.000 

30,000 

70.1HI0 

15,0(M) 

21.43 

8,200 

5:^ 

20 

8,000 

13.000 

15. 000 

45.000 

17,000 

37.78 

4.980 

51 

15 

1.500 

9,360 

9.5(MI 

25.000 

6, 140 

24.56 

2,590 

55 

20 

5.(KI0 

JO. 000 

2l,«M»0 

36.000 

4,  (MM) 

11.43 

3,800 

5t> 

58 

15.000 

44,699 

61.072 

129.796 

24.025 

18.60 

13.8!>0 

57 

250 

200. 000 

75,000 

31 K).  000 

450,000 

75,000 

16.  (.7 

57.  (MM) 

58 

200 

100.000 

50.000 

17.«MI0 

250,000 

30, 000 

12.00 

Sl.iMM) 

69 

300 

75. 000 

93.900 

175.  (MH) 

300. 000 

31,100 

t             10.37 

S4.6(M) 

00 

250 

76. 000 

70,000 

130,000 

250.000 

50,OMO 

20.00 

29,500 

61 

84 

45.000 

27.8.-,0 

78.000 

132,312 

26,462 

20.00 

15.931 

62 

60 

30.000 

12.0110 

(JOCMIO 
25,  ()00 

100, 000 

28.(M)0 

28.00 

11,800 

63 

40 

20.000 

12,000 

1            50, 000 

13,  (MMI 

26.00 

6.200 

64 

47 

11.000 

2(K00O 

30.000 

75.000 

25.000 

33  33 

8.160 

65 

40 

10.000 

10.000 

»).  000 

50.  OtM) 

]0,0(MJ 

20.00 

5,C(H> 

^ 

17 

8.000 

5,500 

15, 000 

23.(HI0 

2.5(M) 

10.87 

2,78i.> 

67 

25 

8.000 

9,:i30 

4(».(MI0 

62. 250 

12.920 

20.76 

6,7(i5 

68 

30 

6.000 

13. 000 

KJ.OOO 

:36.(IOO 

6,000 

17.14 

3,860 

69 

31 

3, 0(H) 

5,200 

15. 000 

25.000 

4.800 

19.20 

2.680 

70 

SO 

2,000 

9.875 

5.000 

22.000 

7,125 

32.39 

2.320 
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y 
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92.68 

3.21 

11.07 

—6.96 

15,556 

— l.OKJ 

500,      5 

—11,140 

91.46 

2.20 

11.01 

-4.67 

26.481 

-l.att 

583       6 

— 9.413 

88.45 

3.35 

11.18 

-2  98 

22.543 

-972 

755 

7 

—16.050 

93.87 

6.13 

12.30 

-12.30 

13.  (»50 

—1,605 

800 

8 

3.600 

81.06 

4.55 

12.27 

2.12 

13.200 

280 

600 

9 

7.500 

70.00 

6.88 

13.75 

9.38 

8.000 

750 

e5(> 

10 

-44.000 

92.86 

2.57 

10.86 

-6.29 

17.949 

-1.128 

462 

11 

—3.505 

84.61 

9.U0 

12.70 

—6.31 

5,555 

—351 

5(Hl 

12 

3.175 

82.76 

3.96 

11.19 

2.09 

7.583 

159 

3(W 

13 

2.410 

83.68 

4.90 

10.11 

1.31 

7,658 

100 

375 

14 

—4.434 

86.18 

4.73 

11.42 

— 2.3:^ 

7.325 

-171 

$46     15 

—7,4m 

86.37 

4.54 

12.45 

—3.36 

8.806 

-296 

400     16 

—7.772 

86.38 

4.40 

12.64 

-3.42 

8.126 

-278 

357 

17 

9,040 

80.49 

3.05 

10.95 

5  51 

11.714 

646 

357 

18 

—20.449 

92.42 

7.08 

11.2t> 

—10.76 

7.917 

—852 

660 

19 

21.8U<I 

82.26 

1.67 

10.46 

5.60 

21.611 

1,211 

361 

20 

13,180 

75.97 

3.77 

10.97 

9.29 

15.767 

1,464 

594 

21 

—56,233 

94.19 

4.35 

13.11 

—11.66 

13,782 

-1.607 

600     22 

— 10.809 

92.90 

4.60 

12.12 

-9.63 

15.140 

—1,457 

696     23 

2.000 

76.92 

7.69 

12  31 

3.08 

10.8:i3 

333 

8:«    24 

10,500 

79.82 

4.73 

11.64 

3.82 

13,0<»5 

500 

619,    25 

—11.655 

89.67 

7.98 

11.68 

—9.33 

7.806 

—728 

623'    26 

—2,047 

85  52 

5.49 

11.13 

—2.14 

11,959 

—256 

656     27 

7,3W 

74.52 

6.73 

11.73 

7.02 

6.931) 

487 

467 

28 

—18.930 

93  95 

4.51 

11.41 

—9.87 

7.672 

—757 

346 

29 

—1,800 

85.11 

5.56 

ll.3:i 

-2.00 

11,250 

—225 

625 

30 

—1.465 

86.89 

2.80 

11.07 

-.74 

13,143 

—98 

367 

31 

—2,900 

85.78 

5.17 

11.55 

—2  50 

16.571 

—414 

857 

32 

-6.230 

90.46 

5.31 

10. ;« 

—6.13 

8,475 

— 5'29 

450 

:« 

-6.525 

88.46 

8.85 

10.58 

—7.89 

20.4i88 

—1,631 

1.8301    34 

—11,660 

89.27 

4.55 

11.18 

-*.00 

9,320 

—466 

424 

1    35 
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Flour  and  Meal — Continued. 


Number  of 
tablisbmei 

o2® 

Fa? 

•      a 
:  o  a 

Capital  invc 

Wages    pal 
during    tb 
year........ 

OQ 

o 
n 

C 

01 

s. 

• 

Value   of  p 
duct 

Gross  proflt 
loss 

I  a  X  p 

CD  X  SS 

•         1 

•  1  1 

•      03 
■     r^ 
• 

• 
• 

■ 

.  o 
1 

•s 

2  '* 

1    1 

3fi 

45 

$125,000 

$20,000 

$460,000 

$550,000 

$70,000 

12.73 

$62,500 

37 

18 

40.0011 

7.000 

91.845 

l(t7.95S 

9,113 

8.44 

1:3. 196 

38 

20 

60.000 

12.000 

20I.5'I0 

250.  (HJO 

36.500 

14. 6*1 

2«,  (^Hj 

89 

21 

60.000 

12.000 

202. 100 

250  400 

36.3(N) 

14.50 

28.640 

40 

15 

20,000 

7,500 

72,150 

87.800 

8.150 

9.-28 

9.98U 

41 

20 

85.000 

10.000 

392.500 

431,000 

28.600 

6.61 

48,200 

42 

13 
12 

60.000 
12.000 

T.500 
5.800 

136. 5«K) 
107.398 

144.  o«H) 
146.6:32 

18. 000 

43 

"83,434 

22!8('i 

15.3S:3 

44 

18 

90,000 

12.310 

28:<.3S8 

3(H»,00<i 

4.302 

1  43 

35.400 

45 

24 

75,000 

25.50(» 

489, 7(M) 

516.760 

51,5(»0 

9.9.S 

66.176 

46 

20 

70.000 

19.800 

326.036 

3S7. 125 

41.2S9 

10.67 

42.913 

47 

25 

25.000 

15.000 

188.  (WO 

251.200 

48.200 

19  19 

26.620 

48 

20 

50.000 

13.000 

ail).  000 

3d<.  (MH) 

20,000 

6.51 

39.300 

49 

40 

80,000 

15.(H)0 

531.500 

67(>.(MM) 

20.5(H» 

3.6t» 

(>t.8U0 

50 

12 

80,000 

7,150 

266, 04S 

315.900 

42.702 

13.52 

36.390 

51 

11 

60.000 

«.290 

204.200 

218.200 

7.710 

3.5:i 

25.  420 

62 

18 

30.000 

9.000 

129,800 

141.(»00 

5. 2(M» 

3.61 

16,20<» 

53 

20 

59.492 

10,930 

182.065 

19S,  Oou 

5. 005 

2.53 

23.370 

54 

44 

50,  (KK) 

25.000 

395. 43() 

448,084 

27.64S 

6.17 

47.H(»8 

55 

12 

75.000 

7.000 

305,5011 

3 14.  .500 

2.0i»0 

.64 

3>.?5) 

56 

27 

52.0(H) 

10,957 

117,(MH) 

1.50,  (Km 

22.043 

14.70 

1M2<» 

57 

9 

25.000 

8,90«i 

148.  .500 

170,  (H>0 

12.  (ioo 

1               7.41 

18.500 

58 

10 

40.000 

6,700 

90.750 

111.500 

14.050 

12  60 

13.  .550 

69 

16 

38.400 

7.280 

247.864 

27.i.l84 

18.  (MO 

6  60 

29.622 

60 

26 

40.000 

10,000 

218.3<Ki 

250,000 

21.700 

8.6S 

27.400 

61 

22 

150,000 

13.000 

328.600 

350, 0(M) 

8.400 

2.40 

44.000 

62 

11 

40,000 

5. 10(1 

125.  WHi 

i:i5.(MM) 

4.900 

3  6:3 

15,9(M» 

6:^ 

16 

40.000 

5. 700 

216.904 

24.S,(HM) 

20.396 

8.:i9 

26,7(M) 

64 

11 

20,000 

5, 400 

147,  «HM) 

159.000 

6, 600 

4.15 

17.  ItJO 

65 

11 

35.000 

7.558 

91.090 

109. 2(N) 

7.552 

1               6.92 

13.020 

66 

12 

3(MK»0 

7.000 

119.000 

139.  *«k; 

13.987 

9  99 

15,79*.) 

67 

12 

35,00(1 

7,0(»0 

107,600 

120,(«. 

5.4:iii 

4  5:3 

14. 104 

68 

18 

75.0(W 

15,  (M»0 

246.'2'«J 

277.014 

15.728 

5.68 

32,2(»1 

69- 

30 

100.000 

19..5(M» 

277, 6.3:^ 

3*15. 3(W 

8.2:15 

2.70 

3(i.537 

70 

50 

150,000 

30, 000 

408, 00t» 

475.000 

37.000 

7.79 

56.500 

71 

19 

40.000 

13.000 

256.000 

2^5.000 

16.0(10 

5.61 

30,900 

72 

45 

130,000 

23.000 

269,375 

317. 'M)o 

24.625 

7.77 

39.5(H) 

73 

25 

50.000 

12.000 

395.83rt 

4:M.40<i 

23.5»i4 

6.4(1 

46. 140 

74 

14 

20,(100 

8,0tK» 

218.  (MH) 

260.  (H)0 

34.  (KM) 

W.ON 

27.200 

75 

13 

20.000 

6.0(MI 

195,  (MH> 

2IJ.5O0 

11.500 

6.41 

22.4.50 

76 

18 

65.(Hm 

8.2(»5 

15:<.74l 

168  K2<i 

6,8H0 

4.08 

20, 7»C3 

77 

27 

100.000 

12. 5' 5 

272. 92o 

293.470 

7,99(» 
7,300 

2.72 

35.:347 

78 

14 

75,000 

8.250 

19!).7(H» 

215.2.50 

3  :39 

26.(^25 

79 

26 

40,000 

6.560 

186.721 

211.  OJO 

17,745 

8.41 

23.5tC3 

80 

15 

75.000 

5.400 

293, 60U 

332. 0(M) 

33,0tHi 

9.94 

87,?J« 

81 

15 

42.500 

10,000 

208. 6(M) 

224.00(1 

6.400 

2.41 

24.950 

82 

20 

100.000 

10.(>00 

9,"i.(MtO 

110.000 

4.940 

4.49 

17.000 

83 

10 

12,00ft 

8.0(K) 

a3. !.')(» 

UMI.  2«M 

9.115 

9.09 

10. 747 

84 

18 

100.000 

6,5«Kl 

80,  (HiO 

112. OOo 

26,500 

2:3.6(1 

17.2»0 

85 

24 

60,  (NK) 

11.4.W 

170, 142 

208.  (M)o 

26.408 

12  70 

24.400 

86 

20 

6.000 

6.0(H) 

I            67.0<K> 

80.:ioo 

7,3(>0 

9.09 

s.:iix» 

87 

7 

75,(K)0 

5.60.S 

159.879 

184.36.5 

18.878 

10.24 

22.K37 

88 

10 

35,000 

5.400 

93.350 

109.392 

10.642 

9.7:3 

13.  («9 

89 

10 

60.000 

5.000 

1.35.  (HM) 

150.  0411) 

1(».0«K> 

6.67 

18.600 

90 

80 

75,000 

15.241 

256.793 

3i5.000 

62,966 

16.30 

137.  OlH) 

91 

85 

75.000 

16,000 

297.007 

400,  WH) 

86.993 

21.75 

44,500 

92 

15 

35.000 

6.0(>0 

183. 150 

2.50.  im 

60.8)0 

24.34 

27.100 

93 

13 

50,0(K) 

7.000 

143,600 

165.000 

14.4(M) 

8.73 

19,50«> 

94 

9 

30.000 

8.000 

285.500 

303.  (HN) 

9.500 

3.14 

32. 1(W 

95 

50 

200. 0(K) 

28.000 

1.195.0<»0 

1.3(m.0lN) 

77.(H)0 

6.92 

14i,0(W 

96 

25 

75,000 

7.000 

24C.390 

25i.500 

-890 

—.35 

29.750 

97 

14 

75,000 

5.51K) 

131.981 

155, 5<H) 

18.019 

11.59 

20.050 

PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS. 
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C  86  M  %.n 

a>-o< 

>> 

>> 

2B 
— cr 

gS- 

cSLo^ 

epB£*i 

52^ 

oS®® 

c^o 

tt 

7*5  O  nl  ® 

•3  3^)5 

SS-3 

0  1  i. 

.  ®ga 

:    ®D2P 

©©■OP 

ocn 

n  3  ^ 

2.® 

.  o 

O 

.©CO 

•  ooo 

:  3og'o 

a^2  2" 

2 

Pi 

•      T 

•     1  »^-^ 

•        •     !.«•« 

.    I  i.«o«^ 

•     CD  n  -^ 

•    n*< 

.    1  n*< 

o-^<<      •    • 

17.500 

83.64 

3.64 

11.36 

1.36 

$12,222 

$167 

$444 

88 

-4.0831 

86.07 

6.48 

12.22 

-8.78 

5.998 

—227 

!i89 

37 

7.  WO 

80.60 

4.80 

11.44 

3.16 

12.500 

.S95 

600 

88 

7.660 

80.71 

4.79 

11.44 

3.06 

11,924 

365 

571 

89 

-l.SW 

82.18 

8.64 

11.37 

-2.08 

5,853 

-122 

500 

40 

-10.700 

91.07 

2.S2 

11.18 

— 1.57 

21,550 

-985 

600 

41 

-18.000 

»4.79 

5.21 

12.50 

—12  50 

11.077 

-1.385 

677 

42 

18.0SI 

73.24 

3.96 

10  49 

12.31 

12.219 

1,504 

483 

48 

—SI.  098 

94.46 

4.10 

11.80 

-10.37 

16.6(r7 

-1,728 

684 

44 

—4.616 

85.09 

4.93 

10.87 

-.89 

2l.5:i2 

-192 

1.063 

45 

-1,634 

84.22 

£.11 

11.09 

-.42 

19.:i56 

-81 

990 

46 

21.58U 

74.84 

5  97 

lO.etJ 

8.59 

10.048 

863 

600 

47 

— W.SOO 

90.91 

3.58 

10.83 

—5.32 

18,150 

-965 

660 

48 

-Hl.WO 

93.77 

2.63 

10.84 

-7.25 

14,250 

-1,038 

375 

49 

<.312 

84.22 

2.26 

11.52 

2.00 

26,325 

626 

696 

50 

—17,710 

93.58 

2.88 

11.65 

-8.12 

19,836 

-1,610 

572 

51 

—11000 

90.14 

6.25 

11.25 

-7.64 

8.000 

-611 

500 

62 

-18.365 

91  95 

5.52 

11.80 

-9.27 

9.900 

—918 

547 

63 

—20.160 

88.25 

5.58 

10.67 

-4.50 

10.184 

-458 

568 

54 

— »J,fl60 

97.11 

223 

11.43 

—10.79 

26.208 

—2.829 

683 

65 

3.9i» 

78.00 

7.30 

12.08 

2.62 

5.556 

145 

406 

.56 

-6.90ii 

87.35 

5.24 

10.88 

-3.47 

18.889 

—665 

989 

67 

500 

%\.^ 

6.01 

12.1.-1 

.45 

11.150 

60 

670 

58 

—11,582 

90.73 

2.G6 

10.84 

-4.24 

17.074 

-TIA 

455 

59 

-5.700 

87.32 

4.00 

10.96 

-2.28 

9.615 

-219 

385 

60 

-^600 

93.89 

8.71 

12.57 

-10.17 

15.909 

—1,618 

591 

61 

-11,000 

92.59 

3.78 

11.78 

-8.15 

12.273 

— l.(M»0 

464 

62 

-6.304 

89.26 

2.35 

10.99 

-2.59 

15.188 

-394 

.S56 

63 

—10,500 

92.45 

3.40 

10.75 

-6.60 

14,455 

-9.55 

491 

64 

-5.468 

86.15 

6.92 

11.92 

—5.01 

9.}»27 

-497 

687 

65 

-1.812 

85  01 

5.m» 

11.29 

-1.29 

11,666 

-151 

58:h 

66 

-8.668 

89.64 

5.8:< 

11.75 

—7.22 

lO.Ol'S 

—722 

583 

67 

-16,473 

88.91 

5.41 

11.62 

-5  94 

15.390 

-915 

833 

68 

-«,302 

90.92 

6  39 

11.9(i 

—9.27 

10. 179 

—943 

60O 

69 

-19.600 

85.89 

6,32 

11.89 

-4.11 

9,500 

-390 

600 

IM 

-14,900 

89.82 

4.56 

10.84 

-5.23 

15.000 

—784 

684 

71 

—14.875 

84.98 

7.26 

12.46 

-4.69 

7,041 

— 3*.n 

511 

?2 

—22,576 

91.76 

2.78 

10.70 

—5.21 

17,250 

— 9o:s 

480 

73 

6,800 

83.85 

3.U8 

10.4li 

2.62 

18.57' 

486 

571 

74 

-lO.ftSO 

91.76 

2.82 

10.56 

—5.15 

16,346 

-842 

462 

75 

— 13,9itt 

91.06 

4.86 

12.31 

—8.24 

9,379 

-772 

456 

76 

-27.857 

93.00 

4.28 

12.04 

-9.:ti 

10.869 

—1.013 

4t)5 

77 

-W.725 

92.78 

3.8:s 

12.09 

—8.70 

15,375 

— 1,3.W 

589 

78 

-5»758 

^.48 

3.11 

11.14 

—2.73 

8.116 

-221 

252 

79 

-^.700 

88.43 

1.63 

11.36 

-1.42 

22,  Y^ 

-313 

300 

80 

-19,560 

93.13 

4.46 

11.14 

-8.73 

14.9:W 

— 1.»'3 

6GT 

81 

-15^060 

86.42 

9  (>9 

15.45 

—10.96 

5.5«0 

—603 

5<>0 

82 

—1,682 

82.9S 

7.98 

10.72 

-1.63 

10.027 

—163 

MiO 

83 

9.300| 

71.4:J 

4.91 

15.36 

8.30 

6.2:r2 

517 

30(i 

84 

2.008 

81.80 

5.51 

11.73 

.97 

8.ii<u 

84 

477 

85 

—1.090 

83.44 

7.47 

10.46 

— 1..% 

4.<'lo 

—r^ 

300 

86 

-4.069 

86.72 

3.U4 

12.44 

—2.20 

2«,:«vs 

—580 

KOI 

87 

-2.397 

85  .S4 

4.94 

11.92 

—2.19 

10.!ia9 

— 24<t 

540 

88 

-8.600 

90.00 

3.33 

12.40 

—5  73 

15.000 

—860 

50(1 

89 

15,966 

79.01 

4.69 

11.38 

4.91 

11,833 

532 

608 

90 

42.493 

74.25 

4.00 

11.13 

10.62 

11.429 

1,214 

4.57 

91 

,        85.760 

78.26 

2.40 

10. 8( 

13.50 

16.667 

2.2.50 

40V 

92 

-*.100 

87.03 

4.24 

11.82 

—3.09 

12.692 

— .S92 

538 

93 

-22.600 

94.22 

2.64 

10.59 

-7.46 

33.067 

—2,511 

88!) 

94 

-65.000 

91.92 

2.15 

10.92 

— 5.0«» 

26, 000 

—1.300 

560 

95 

-80.640 

97.58 

2.77 

11.78 

—12.13 

10. 1(K) 

—1.226 

2«o 

9fi 

. 

-^031 

<  .84.88 

3.54 

12.89 

-1.31 

11,107 

-145 

39a|    97 

—6 
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Food  Pbepabation. 


^1 

.     8D 

OCjB 

•  eg 

00 

Value 
duot. 

©2 

.     CD 

lis? 

§•* 

ajo5 

:  »J 

'  o 

'    ^ 

.  ^  **  p 

Bo 

.    t3 

T3 

A 

Mi 

•  3 

:    >^nta 

'  b2 

So 

:  < 

i  &S. 

o. 

i « 

•    T3  P6CD 

:  p.^ 

•  QD 

•  • 

i?? 

:  & 
1 

.  oo< 

• 
• 

• 

:  3 

:  o 

.    OoO 

:  HP 
• 

1 

25 

$15,000 

$7,500 

$10,000 

$25,000 

$7,500 

30.00 

$3.40<^ 

2 

35 

15.000 

13.000 

61.455 

75,185 

730 

.97 

8.419 

3 

10 

10,000 

12.000 

20.  (KM) 

40.000 

8.000 

20.00 

4,600 

4 

175 

100.000 

»».ooo 

697,813 

727.686 

39.873 

5  48 

78.769 

5 

65 

40.000 

29,283 

158.935 

213,882 

25.654 

11.99 

23.788 

6 

41 

53.000 

24.825 

111,000 

178.230 

42.405 

23.79 

2\jm 

7 

14 

7,000 

7,500 

20.0<M) 

38.000 

5,600 

16.67 

3.720 

8 

9 

7,000 

5.560 

22.000 

31.000 

3.440 

11.10 

.3.520 

9 

12 

6.000 

7.000 

25.000 

40.000 

8.0011 

20.00 

4.360 

10 

16 

3.000 

7,000 

31.000 

52,000 

11.000 

21.15 

5..'i80 

11 

16 

2.000 

8.600 

43,000 

57,080 

5.500 

9.65 

6.820 

12 

12 

9.000 

6.500 

19.500 

32.(K)0 

6,000 

18.75 

3.740 

13 

10 

17.000 

5.460 

23.800 

43.680 

14,420 

33.01 

5.388 

14 

15 

7£0 

6.982 

21,290 

32.612 

4.840 

13.31 

4.30(^ 

15 

11 

6.000 

6.000 

24,  (KM) 

33.350 

4.850 

13.04 

3.695 

16 

47 

40.000 

18,000 

50.000 

90.000 

22,000 

24.4^ 

11,400 

17 

35 

35.000 

15.000 

75,000 

125.00<» 

35.000 

28.00 

14.600 

18 

430 

1.000.000 

175.000 

4,600.000 

5.000.000 

225.000 

460 

560.000 

19 

54 

125.000 

27.100 

.    708,000 

821.000 

85,900 

10.46 

89.600 

20 

20 

100.000 

7,000 

57.000 

75,  (KM) 

11.000 

14.67 

13.500 

21 

35 

8.800 

5.610 

91,500 

106.800 

9.690 

9.07 

11.206 

22 

15 

100.000 

8.700 

180,000 

236.000 

67.300 

26.29 

31.600 

23 

32 

100.000 

15.000 

425.000 

500.000 

60.000 

12.00 

56.000 

24 

:{5 

75.000 

16.000 

200.  (NMI 

250,000 

34,000 

13.60 

29.500 

25 

110 

70.900 

51.100 

691.021 

81K.879 

74.758 

9.15 

85.942 

26 

29 

50,000 

18.  (MX) 

225.  (KM) 

250,000 

7.000 

2.80 

28.000 

27 

18 

50.0(10 

8.000 

200, 0(K) 

250.000 

42.000 

16.80 

28.000 

28 

12 

40.000 

6.500 

150.000 

180.000 

23.500 

13.06 

20.400 

29 

20 

30.000 

16.080 

260.000 

300.000 

24.920 

8.31 

31.800 

30 

200 

150.000 

60,000 

450.000 

600,000 

90.000 

15.00 

69,000 

31 

120 

100.000 

30.000 

375.000 

450,000 

45.000 

10.00 

61.000 

32 

24 

40.000 

9.000 

150.000 

200.000 

41.000 

20.60 

22.400 

33 

32 

30.000 

14.300 

50.000 

75.000 

10.700 

14.27 

9.3P0 

84 

60 

30.000 

20.(MHI 

150.000 

200.000 

30.000 

15.00 

21.800 

35 

70 

20,000 

30.0()0 

45.000 

90.  (KM) 

15,000 

16.67 

10.200 

36 

13 

10.000 

5.250 

36.0(K) 

60.000 

18,750 

31.26 

6. 600 

37 

12 

8.000 

12,000 

35.0«M) 

60.000 

13,000 

21.67 

6.480 

38 

18 

4.000 

8.000 

28.000 

43.000 

7,000 

16.28 

4.5iO 

39 

7 

2.500 

4.500 

16.000 

26.000 

5.5A0 

21.15 

2.75(^ 

40 

125 

40.000 

38.000 

100,000 

150.000 

12.000 

8.00 

17.400 

41 

24 

140.000 

14.000 

78.000 

160.000 

68,000 

42.50 

21.400 

42 

20 

6.000 

12.800 

160.000 

208.000 

35.200 

16.92 

21.160 

43 

50 

20,000 

15.000 

150.000 

200.000 

35.000 

17.50 

21,200 

44 

17 

18.600 

5.500 

12.6.K) 

37.000 

18,900 

51.08 

4.816 

45 

40 

40.000 

12,000 

75.000 

125.000 

38.0(M) 

30.40 

14.900 

46 

30 

15.000 

10.300 

51,000 

74.000 

12.700 

17.16 

8,300 

47 

50 

10.000 

17.000 

126.415 

165.723 

22.308 

13.46 

17.172 

48 

15 

500 

5.000 

20.000 

30.000 

5,000 

16.67 

z,m 

49 

211 

32.000 

20.500 

55.0(K) 

92.(K)0 

16.500 

17.93 

ii.iao 

50 

25 

2,500 

7.800 

65,000 

75.000 

2.200 

2.93 

7.(30 

51 

l^. 

20.000 

7.000 

80.000 

120.000 

33.000 

27.60 

vi,m 

52 

30 

30,0<MI 

8.400 

56.800 

85.000 

19.800 

23.29 

10.300 

53 

29 

35.000 

12.000 

108, 0<K) 

130.000 

10.000 

7.69 

15.100 

54 

10 

12.000 

5,500 

35.000 

50.000 

9.500 

19.00 

5.720 

55 

12 

10.000 

5.000 

20.000 

30.000 

5.  (MM) 

16.67 

S.600 

56 

30 

20.000 

14.500 

70,000 

1(K).000 

15.500 

15.60 

1 

11.200 

PROFITS  AND  EABNINGS. 


Food  Preparation. 


ff 


4,10ol 
—7.689 

3.4O0 
—38,896 

1.8G6 
21.402 

1,- 


3,640 

—820 
2.«60 
9.032 
34 
655 
10.  €00 

ao.40o 

-385.000 
-3,700 
—2.500 


-1,518 

35,700 

4.000 

4.500 

-11. 184 

.-81  OOO 

M.OOO 

3,1«0 

-^.880 

21.  •» 

-^.000 
18.600 

8,200 
4.900 

12.150 
6.S20 
2.4«0 
2.750 

-5.400J 

43,eoo 

13.800 

14.084 

23.100 

4.400 

5.136 
-5,460 

9,50O 
«.10O 
3.780 

4.30O 


F 


1     g-^^* 

^  2.8B  1 
•           CD  P 

Percen 
interei 
expen 
va  ae 
duct  . 

Percen 
net  p] 
loss  c 
of  pro 

055 

Average  ye 
net  profi 
loss  per 
ployfe 

c*  2  "1 

o  o  O 

■     O  CB  w  '-. 
•      Mi©  ^09 

w-  0  (6 

•          0 

**'      M^      JK 

PI 

•   ooo 

•  2    P* 

•  oogo 

;  ©     P 

fo| 

•   1-*.^ 

.    1  ^cs. 

.     ®  -1  i. 

:  T< 

1  >rt*< 

0'ii'< 

40-00 

30.no 

I8.«i 

16.40 

$1,000 

$164 

$30 

81.74 

17.29 

11.20 

—10.23 

2.148 

-220 

37 

SO.'HJ 

80.(10 

11.60 

8  60 

4.000 

840 

1,2<^ 

8SS.15 

12.37 

10.82 

—5.85 

4.158 

-222 

61 

74.31 

13.70 

11.12 

.87 

3,290 

29 

46 

<i2.28 

13.9;$ 

11.78 

12.01 

4.847 

522 

60 

60.6I 

22.73 

11.27 

5.89 

2,857 

127 

5:^ 

70-97 

17.94 

ILa*} 

—.26 

8.444 

-9 

61 

6:?. 50 

17.50 

10.90 

9.10 

8,838 

303 

58 

65.^ 

13.46 

10.35 

10.81 

8,250 

361 

43 

75 -4& 

14.91 

10.21 

-.66 

8.563 

—20 

58 

60.94 

20.31 

11.69 

7.06 

2.667 

188 

54 

54.49 

12.50 

12.3< 

20.67 

4.368 

908 

54 

65.i2B 

21.41 

13.2'» 

.10 

2, 174 

2 

46 

71.96 

14.99 

11. 08 

1.96 

3.032 

60 

45 

55.66 
60   €N> 

20.00 

12.67 

11. 7S 

1.915 

226 

88 

12.00 

11.68 

16.82 

8.671 

583 

42 

92.00 
86.:24 
76.0*l 

8  60 

11.20 

—6.70 

11.628 

-779 

40 

3.8t> 

10.01 

-.46 

15.204 

-69 

50 

9.83 

18.00 

-«.83 

8,760 

-125 

36 

85.67 

70.3I 
85. OO 
80.00 

84. 50 
9«».00 

8(»00 

83  OT 

75.00 

6.25 

10.49 

—1.42 

3.051 

-43 

16 

8.40 

12.34 

18.96 

17,067 

2,386 

58 

8.04* 

11.20 

.80 

15,625 

125 

46 

6.40 

11.80 

1.80 

7,143 

129 

45 

6.26 

10.52 

—1.87 

7,426 

-102 

46 

7.20 

11.20 

-8.40 

8.621 

—724 

62 

8.2(» 

11.20 

5.60 

18.889 

778 

44 

8  61 

11.38 

1,72 

15.000 

258 

54 

5.03 

10.60 

-2  29 

16,000 

-344 

75 

10.00 

11.50 

3.60 

8.000 

105 

30< 

83.33 

75-22 

6^-S 
75. OO 

50.00 

So.^ 

65.1^2 

^^ 
66-67 

6.67 

11.88 

-1.33 

3,750 

-60 

25 

4.50 

11.20 

9.30 

8.883 

775 

371 

19.07 

12.40 

1.87 

2,344 

44 

44 

10.00 

10.90 

4.10 

3,888 

137 

33: 

83.38 

11.88 

5.3:{ 

1.286 

69 

42! 

8.75 

11.00 

20.25 

4,616 

936 

4"- 

211.00 

10.80 

10.87 

6.000 

543 

1,00 

18.60 

10.56 

6.72 

2.389 

137 

44 

17.31 

10.58 

10.68 

8.174 

393 

64; 

25.38 

11.60 

-3.60 

1,200 

—43 

30. 

76-^ 
75. OO 

34-«& 
60. OO 

«»   22 
76-^ 

66. S 

5^-S 
86.63 

8.75 

15.25 

27.26 

6.667 

1,817 

68; 

6.15 

10.17 

6.76 

10,400 

702 

64< 

7.50 

10.60 

6.90 

4.000 

276 

m 

14  86 

13.02 

38.06 

2.176 

828 

82 

9.60 

11.92 

18.48 

3,126 

578 

30< 

13.92 

11.22 

6.96 

2.467 

147 

84 

10.26 
16.67 
22.28 

10.86 

3.10 

3.814 

108 

34 

10.10 

6.67 

2,000 

181 

33 

12.09 

6.85 

436 

25 

9 

10.40 

10.20 

—7.27 

3,000 

—218 

31 

66-6^ 

83  Ot 
TO.Oi 

66-£ 
70.« 

r                 6.83 

11.00 

16.50 

8.000 

1,320 

46 

I                9.88 

12.12 

11.18 

2.833 

817 

281 

{                9.23 

11.62 

-3.92 

4.488 

—176 

41 

>               11.00 

11.44 

7.66 

5,000 

378 

56 

7              16.67 

12.00 

4.67 

2.500 

117 

41 

»              14.50 

11.20 

4.30 

3.388 

143 

48i 

84 


STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


FORNITUBS. 


Number  of  es- 
tablishment.. 

Average  num- 
ber   of    em- 
ployes  

Capital  invest- 

V4P,^ 

Si3-S 

:  "J* 
:  trB. 

a 

QD 

a 

P. 

• 
ff 
• 

• 

Value  of  pro- 
duct  

Gross  profit  or 
loss 

Percent^ase  of 
firross  profit  of 
value  of  pro- 
duct  

Estimated  in- 
terest and  ex- 
penses  

1 

120 

$130,000 

$63,000 

$26,000 

$116,000 

$27,000 

23.48 

$19,300 

2 

75 

50.000 

16.600 

25.000 

60.000 

18.500 

30.83 

9.000 

3 

125 

120.000 

80.070 

179.540 

301.600 

41.990 

13.92 

37.360 

4 

25 

15.000 

15,(HtO 

15.000 

36.000 

6,000 

16.67 

4.600 

5 

144 

76,000 

76.000 

60.000 

175.000 

40,OIH) 

22.86 

23.000 

« 

32 

7.000 

15.600 

11.000 

30.000 

3,400 

11.83 

S.420 

7 

40 

20.000 

26.000 

10,000 

.   50.000 

15.  WO 

30.00 

H.200 

« 

88 

25.000 

42,  (m 

150.0<IO 

2(»6,00o 

18,000 

6.34 

22.000 

9 

28 

20.000 

15.351 

18.000 

40.000 

6,649 

16.62 

6.;«o 

10 

22 

7.000 

8.600 

8.000 

30,000 

13,500 

45.00 

3.42» 

11 

80 

10,000 

7.500 

7.000 

20,000 

6.500 

27.50 

2.600 

12 

40 

40.000 

23.000 

12.000 

60,000 

26,000 

41.67 

8,400 

13 

33 

10,000 

15,000 

16,000 

42,000 

11.000 

26.19 

4.800 

14 

100 

40,000 

29.063 

30.000 

72.000 

12,937 

17.97 

9.000 

15 

48 

13.000 

16.800 

28,  (KM) 

65,IHK) 

10,200 

18.55 

6.280 

16 

12 

4.000 

7.400 

4.000 

17.000 

5,600 

.S2.94 

l.»fO 

17 

20 

8.000 

9.600 

9.000 

24,000 

6,400 

22.60 

2.880 

18 

150 

60,000 

66.000 

46.000 

140.000 

80,000 

21.48 

17.000 

19 

24 

10.000 

12.000 

10,000 

30,000 

8,000 

26.67 

8.000 

20 

73 

40.000 

33.800 

186,200 

225,000 

56.000 

24.89 

24.900 

21 

20 

8,000 

6.000 

34.000 

45.000 

5.000 

11.11 

4.980 

22 

SO 

10.000 

12.000 

7,500 

28.800 

9,300 

32.29 

8.480 

23 

33 

15.000 

14.400 

12.000 

40,000 

18,600 

34.00 

4.900 

24 

28 

8.000 

12.726 

1.600 

30.000 

16,774 

52.58 

3. 480 

25 

15 

2.500 

9.600 

4.500 

10.8IK) 

2.700 

16.07 

1.8»» 

2fi 

38 

10,000 

20.000 

14,000 

45.000 

11,0(N) 

24.44 

5.100 

27 

20 

5,000 

10. 150 

7.000 

30,000 

12.850 

42.83 

3.;fOO 

28 

30 

10.000 

18,000 

10,000 

.%.000 

8.000 

22.22 

4.aoo 

29 

1U6 

50.000 

50.000 

70.000 

150,00<» 

30,000 

2(».00 

18.0U0 

30 

50 

30,000 

16.000 

50,000 

80,000 

15,000 

18.76 

9.800 

31 

64 

40.000 

25.000 

76,000 

112.000 

12.000 

10.71 

13.000 

32 

47 

10.000 

25.000 

50.000 

125,00(J 

50,000 

40.00 

13.100 

33 

40 

2l>.0n0 

20,000 

35,000 

60.000 

5,000 

8.33 

7.2110 

34 

45 

18.000 

10.000 

12.000 

25.  (KX) 

3,000 

12. IN) 

8.580 

35 

38 

5.000 

15,600 

10,000 

36.000 

10.400 

28.89 

3.900 

3« 

120 

120,000 

40.500 

50.  (KM) 

125,000 

34.500 

27  6i» 

19.700 

37 

60 

10,0(K» 

26.000 

18.000 

50.000 

7.000 

14.00 

5.600 

38 

20 

10,«HK) 

lO.OOU 

25.000 

38,0(M» 

8,000 

7.89 

4.400 

39 

38 

35.000 

18,172 

Hi,  621 

40.879 

6.186 

15.13 

6.188 

40 

50 

50,000 

35,000 

40,000 

82.000 

7,000 

854 

ll.tMO 

41 

9 

3,000 

5,600 

8,500 

15.000 

900 

6.00 

1.680 

42 

32 

20,000 

15.400 

24.000 

60.000 

10.600 

21  20 

6.200 

43 

20 

500 

10.169 

20,144 

35.646 

6,333 

14.96 

3.595 

44 

27 

2.500 

14.200 

15.000 

a'>.ooo 

5,800 

16.57 

3.650 

45 

1              10 

600 

6,600 

4.000 

12.000 

2,500 

20,83 

i.2:« 

46 

35 

16.000 

14.000 

11.700 

35.000 

9,.S00 

26.57 

4.400 

47 

25 

2.500 

7,500 

15,000 

28.000 

6.50<l 

19.64 

2.960 

48 

30 

4,000 

18.700 

10,000 

40.000 

11.. <m) 

28.25 

4.240 

49 

35 

ll.JKM) 

6.000 

12.000 

20.000 

2,000 

10.00 

2.660 

50 

12 

8,000 

6,200 

1,000 

10,000 

3,8(K) 

38.00 

1.180 

51 

SO 

10,000 

18,000 

26.000 

55,000 

11,000 

20.00 

6.1O0 

52 

8 

1.600 

5,400 

1,(K)0 

9.000 

2.600 

28.89 

990 

53 

13 

5.000 

7.875 

4.500 

16.000 

3.625 

22.66 

1.900 

54 

155 

116.000 

6a.oiK> 

135.000 

220.  (KJO 

22,000 

10.i>0 

28.900 

55 

18 

4.500 

5.100 

3.400 

10.200 

1,7(»0 

16.67 

1.290 

56 

150 

185. UOO 

90,0(K) 

65.000 

175.000 

20,000 

11.43 

28.600 

67 

32 

25,000 

20.on<» 

luO.OOO 

150.000 

30,000 

20.00 

16.500 

58 

35 

10,500 

24.000 

60.000 

IH),0<H) 

6.000 

6.67 

9.680 

59 

25 

6,000 

13.500 

10.600 

.^,000 

6.000 

20.00 

8.360 

60 

210 

100.000 

96,000 

102.  (KH> 

210,000 

12.000 

6.71 

27.000 

61 

40 

50,000 

24.395 

67.661 

126.000 

32.944 

26.36 

15.500 

62 

45 

25.000 

18,70(1 

16.50(1 

50.000 

14,8(M» 

29.60 

6,500 

63 

48 

30.000 

21.750 

24.275 

48,<»00 

1,975 

4.11 

6,6U0 

64 

41 

25,000 

25.<K)0 

25.00< 

()5.000 

15.  (WO 

23.08 

8.000 

65 

16 

]2,0<H) 

5,501> 

16.001 

25,0(HJ 

.S.50(» 

14.00 

3.23l» 

66 

30 

9,000 

12.500 

16.00( 

30.000 

1.5(»0 

6.0t' 

3.510 
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STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 


Furniture — Continued. 


Number 
1    tablish] 

o®2 

Capital  1 

S(3£ 
B3.S 

OQ 

s 

a 
K 

a 

CO 

Value  u 
duot ... 

Gross  pr 
loss . . . . 

<P  QD  p 

:  o'og- 

SSB 

go 

•    D 

i  2 

l?E 

o 

a 

:  "o 

■  o 
:  CB 

^2 

.    m 
•     1 

:  5B 
.  1  1 

:  r 

.    ^cu 

< 

• 

:? 

:  o 
•  1 

•   2  ^ 
.  ooo 

:  HC3 
•  1  • 

67 

83 

$9,000 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$38,000 

$3,000 

7.89 

$4,840 

68 

25 

5.000 

10.000 

14.500 

28.  (KM) 

3.600 

12.50 

3.100 

69 

21 

4.500 

5,600 

12.500 

20.000 

2,000 

10.00 

2.270 

70 

14 

4,000 

6.640 

11.720 

21.00(» 

3.740 

17.81 

2.340 

71 

IS 

8.600 

7,800 

7,900 

18.657 

2,957 

16.86 

2.076 

72 

18 

600 

10,800 

10,009 

26.000 

6.200 

20.00 

2,630 

78 

24 

6.(H)0 

7,870 

6.000 

16.000 

2.630 

16.44 

1.900 

74 

11 

5.000 

6,000 

13,000 

.^.000 

12.000 

40.00 

3.300 

7B 

12 

3.600 

7.200 

6.600 

16.874 

3.174 

18.81 

1.897 

76 

34 

8.000 

16,76S 

9.432 

36.000 

10.800 

90.00 

4.080 

77 

42 

6.000 

]5.200 

13.080 

39.280 

11.000 

28.00 

4.288 

78 

25 

6.600 

8.500 

2.000 

13.126 

2.626 

20.00 

1.703 

79 

20 

3.000 

5.000 

7.000 

16.IM)0 

3.000 

20.00 

1.680 

80 

36 

25,000 

16.000 

27,000 

60.000 

8.000 

16.00 

6.600 

81 

12 

16.000 

5.800 

1,600 

16.000 

8.700 

64.38 

2,600 

82 

275 

260.  OlK) 

125,000 

260.000 

600.000 

225,000 

37.50 

75.000 

83 

15 

10.000 

7.000 

20.000 

40.000 

13,000 

32.60 

4.600 

84 

52 

15.000 

28.906 

20.404 

64.000 

14.690 

22.96 

7.300 

86 

16 

2.000 

6.600 

3.800 

16.000 

4.700 

31.33 

1,620 

86 

22 

15.000 

12.250 

10.(HM» 

38.000 

16.760 

41.46 

4.700 

87 

12 

2,600 

6.260 

6.00U 

20,000 

8.760 

43  75 

2.150 

88 

46 

20.000 

19.865 

8.000 

61.369 

23.604 

46.76 

6.337 

89 

396 

260.000 

176.000 

400.000 

600.000 

25.000 

4.17 

75.000 

90 

25 

20.000 

8.000 

18.000 

30,000 

4.000 

13.33 

4.200 

91 

80 

20.000 

25.000 

40.0(KI 

76,000 

10.000 

13.33 

8.700 

92 

56 

70,000 

22.500 

11.60(1 

60.  (HK) 

25.900 

43.17 

10.200 

9» 

58 

36.000 

22.500 

21,000 

62,972 

19.472 

80.92 

8.397 

94 

75 

35,000 

30.000 

30,000 

66.000 

6,000 

9.09 

8.700 

96 

MO 

66.000 

42.900 

70.000, 

130.600 

17.700 

13.65 

16.960 

96 

7() 

30.000 

22.440 

60.000^ 

100.  (NN) 

27,560 

27.56 

11,800 

97 

90 

20.000 

28.750 

22.800 

68.853 

7.303 

12.41 

7.086 

98 

2H 

14.600 

9.076 

24.200 

40,000 

6.724 

16.81 

4.870 

99 

21 

10.000 

11,000 

25.000 

50.000 

14.000 

28.00 

5.600 

100 

14 

7.000 

7,000 

16.000 

33,000 

j           10.000 

30.30 

3.720 

101 

10 

7.00(» 

6.600 

15.900 

28.000 

6.600 

20.00 

3.220 

102 

20 

6.000 

12,000 

12.000 

30.000 

6.000 

20.00 

3.300 

10» 

30 

50,000 

12.000 

:i5,000 

60.000 

3,000 

6.00 

8.000 

104 

125 

33.000 

40.000 

50.000 

250.000 

160.000 

64.00 

27.100 

105 

38 

20.UO0 

20.00<) 

46.000 

76.000 

10.000 

13.33 

8.700 

106 

10 

10.000 

6.000 

5,600 

13,000 

2.600 

19.23 

1.900 

107 

125 

100.000 

48.000 

30.000 

125.000 

47.000 

37.60 

18.500 

108 

14 

15,000 

6.500 

9.300 

20.000 

5,200 

26  (H) 

2.900 

109 

30 

45.000 

11.440 

28.600 

42.7(K) 

2.660 

6.23 

6.970 

110 

80 

70,000 

25.000 

40.000 

76.000 

10,000 

13.33 

11.700 

111 

65 

100.000 

50.000 

50,000 

125.000 

25.000 

20.00 

18.500 

112 

20 

20.00*' 

13,000 

35,000 

65,000 

17, 000 

26.15 

7.700 

113 

15 

10,000 

•9..H60 

8.000 

16.000 

2.640 

17.60 

2.100 

114 

11 

5.000 

5,50(» 

6.000 

16.000 

3.500 

23.33 

1.800 

115 

60 

lOO.OOO 

27.000 

66.500 

100,000 

16.500 

16.50 

16.000 

116 

115 

100.000 

46.000 

54.»'00 

150,  (M)0 

61.000 

34.00 

21,000 

117 

56 

30.000 

25.000 

20.000 

50,000 

6,0(K) 

10.00 

6,800 

118 

50 

25,000 

22.250 

30.000 

67,000 

4.750 

8.83 

7.200 

Leather. 


1 

10 

$5,000 

$5,250 

$18,000 

$25,000 

$1,750 

7.00 

$2,800 

2 

0 

2,000 

5.616 

4.000 

13.000 

3,384 

26.03 

1.420 

:i 

10 

8.000 

6.000 

10.000 

20, 000 

4.000 

20.00 

2.480 

4 

12 

5.000 

5.2(M> 

12. 000 

20,000 

2.800 

14.00 

2.300 

5 

145 

50, 000 

28, 750 

103.000 

H7.000 

15.241 

10.37 

17.700 

6 

66 

40,000 

42.000 

1(H).  000 

180,t»00 

38.000 

21.11 

20.400 

7 

12 

5.000 

5,5001 

10,000. 

19.000 

3.600 

18.42 

2;  200 

PROFITS   AMD  BARNIKGS. 

Furniture — Continued. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOB. 


Leather — Continued. 


Number  of  ( 
tabiishmei] 

Capital  inve 

S 

Q 

K 

a 

CD 

• 

Value  of  p 
duct 

Gross  proflt 
loss 

Percentage 
ffross  profl 
value  of  p 
duct , 

Estimated 
terest  and  < 
penses 

•  CD 

•  • 

:  B5 
•  1  1 

•     03 

.    cpp. 

1 
1 

• 

:  3 
•  • 

:  o 

.  ooo 

.     •    • 

8 

40 

$15.00(1 

$12,000 

$35,000 

$60,000 

$13,000 

21.67 

$6,900^ 

9 

46 

7,000 

17.890 

58.840 

84.599 

8.369 

9.89 

8.880 

10 

40 

150,000 

19,(H)0 

85,000 

125.000 

21.000 

16.80 

2I,50» 

11 

18 

42,796 

7.710 

140,000 

177.275 

29,565 

16.68 

20.29& 

12 

167 

33S.S3S 

95.3;» 

852.500 

.  1,025.000 

77,167 

7.6:< 

122. 50» 

13 

188 

350,000 

90.000 

560,000 

750.000 

110. 0«K) 

14.67 

96.000 

14 

80 

»>0,000 

40.000 

398.000 

490,000 

52,0<iO 

10.61 

67.000 

15 

35 

250. OOU 

20.000 

200.000 

260.000 

40.000 

15.38 

41.000 

16 

85 

130.000 

50.000 

225,000 

300.000 

25,000 

8.33 

S7.80O 

17 

46 

100.000 

20,(N)0 

2:&.222 

300,000 

46.778 

15.59 

36.000 

18 

156 

35.000 

60.300 

200,000 

275.000 

14.700 

5.85 

29. GOO 

19 

56 

1(K).000 

25.000 

150,000 

210.000 

35.000 

16.67 

27.000 

20 

40 

75,000 

16.500 

140.(KH) 

225.000 

68,500 

30.44 

27.000 

21 

78 

36.000 

33.000 

180.000 

230.000 

15,000 

6.52 

25.100 

22 

15 

30.000 

6.666 

56.000 

75.00<) 

12,334 

16.45 

9.300 

2» 

29 

60.000 

13.000 

KW.OOO 

130.000 

17.000 

13.08 

16,600 

24 

34 

25,000 

18.000 

105,000 

148.000 

25.000 

16.89 

16.300 

25 

13 

10.000 

7,000 

120.000 

140.000 

13.000 

9.29 

14.6U0 

26 

15 

26.ft66 

0.<:66 

48.000 

60.0<K) 

5.334 

8.89 

7. 600 

27 

2U 

26.66(> 

9.333 

50,000 

63.000 

3.667 

5.82 

7.90O 

28 

35 

25.000 

20.000 

123.100 

155.500 

12.400 

7.97 

17,050 

2» 

83 

166.667 

47,667 

1,150,666 

1.200.000 

101.667 

8.47 

1»>.0(M> 

30 

75 

160,000 

51.000 

282.000 

360.000 

27.000 

7.50 

45.600 

31 

23 

50.000 

10.000 

46.000 

80,000 

24,000 

30.00 

11.000 

32 

11 

52,000 

5.000 

100.000 

150.000 

45,000 

30.00 

18,120 

33 

15 

18,000 

5,000 

42,500 

50,000 

?,60O 

6.00 

6,080 

34 

85 

50.000 

15,  (MK) 

120.000 

138,500 

3.500 

2  53 

16.850 

3» 

15 

10.000 

6.700 

12.000 

40.000 

21,300 

53.25 

4.60O 

36 

30 

18.000 

14.500 

38.200 

77.000 

24,300 

31.56 

8,780 

37 

18 

53,333 

10.108 

53,320 

80.520 

17,092 

21.21 

11.252 

S-s 

10 

26.667 

5.617 

81,864 

96.  (NM) 

8.519 

8.87 

IL20O 

39 

25 

76,000 

10.800 

39.200 

60.000 

10.000 

16.67 

10.500 

Lumber. 


1 

45 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$25,000 

$85,000 

$50,000 

58.82 

$9,100 

2 

38 

20,000 

15.000 

25.000 

60.000 

20.000 

33.33 

7.200 

3 

27 

20,000 

8.000 

14.0(»0 

28.  (MM) 

6.000 

21.43 

4.000 

4 

20 

12.  (KM) 

6,000 

5.000 

14,000 

3.000 

21.43 

2.120 

5 

75 

75,000 

20.000 

98.000 

152. 64M) 

34.600 

22.67 

19.760 

6 

30 

50.000 

10.000 

21.  mw 

35,000 

4,000 

11.43 

6.51M) 

7 

30 

2.000 

5.000 

12,500 

20.000 

2.500 

12.50 

2.120 

8 

25 

20.000 

10.000 

15.500 

32.0(»0 

6,500 

20.31 

4,400 

9 

.''^ 

25.000 

12. 550 

61.400 

83.100 

9,150 

11.01 

9.810 

10 

100 

50.000 

39.000 

90.000 

150.000 

21.000 

14.00 

18,000 

11 

25 

20.000 

12.187 

30.000 

50.000 

7,813 

15.63 

6.200 

12 

75 

30.000 

25.000 

645.04»0 

685.  (MM) 

15.000 

2.20 

70,300 

13 

55 

70.282 

17. 180 

425.(100 

510.000 

67.820 

13.30 

55,217 

14 

42 

2(»,000 

17,  WM) 

476.000 

580.000 

88,000 

15.17 

59,200 

15 

23 

8.000 

10,000 

120.000 

145,000 

15.000 

10.34 

14.980 

16 

20 

25.000 

8.000 

10.000 

22,0(M) 

4.0(M» 

18.19 

3.700 

17 

14 

3.000 

5,632 

5. 100 

13.332 

2,6(M) 

19.50 

1.518 

18 

40 

64.1i« 

12.174 

32.188 

50,78(» 

6.418 

12.64 

8.929 

19 

24 

I.OIK) 

5.000 

31,400 

40,000 

3,600 

9.00 

4.060 

20 

20 

8.000 

5.000 

17.500 

30,600 

8,100 

26.47 

3.540 

21 

37 

70.000 

18.0(K) 

103, 000 

151.000 

30.000 

19.22 

19.300 

22 

10 

22.000 

6.570 

8.774 

23.328 

7.984 

34  2:^ 

3,653 

23 

23 

55,000 

8.  (H>0 

30, 000 

40.750 

2.750 

6.75 

7,375 

'^J 

50 

10,000 

8, 01K» 

12.600 

26,00(» 

5,400 

20.77 

3,200 

25 

60 

40.000 

20.000 

55.000 

9(»,  000 

15,000 

16.67 

11.400 

PROFITS  AND   EARKINOB. 


ieotfeer— 

Cootmned. 

si 

mil 

1:1 

i 

0 

?li 

3 

i3o§! 

Hr 

ill 

:  5< 

'" 

».,J 

58.33 

ao.oo 

II.W 

10.17 

tl,SOI 

-511 

69. 5S 

ISO. 50 

11).W 

ISSO 

-ml 

ee.oo 

IS. HO 

-'.W 

3,125 

».%i\ 

78. »7 

-«.»5 

11 .« 

6.28 

-B.S3 

83.17 

S.30 

M.m| 

7S.33 

"■^  «*2 

-ISidOOi 

81.22 

8.16 

-3.« 

-).«MI 

76.912 

T.69 

15:77 

-liW 
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&iw 
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12. U« 
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78.  se 
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1«9I 
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!?K 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


Lumber — Continued. 


Number  of  es- 
tablishment.. 

Average  num- 
ber  of   em- 
ployes  

Capital  invest- 
ed  

Wnges    paid 
during  the 
year....- 

»— • 
O 

a 

K 

0 
09 

■ 
• 
ft 

• 

Value  of  pro- 
duct  

Gross  profit  or 
loss 

Percentage  of 
gross  profit  of 
value  of  pro- 
duct  

Estimated  In- 
terest and  ex- 
penses  

26 

100 

$30,000 

$12,000 

$37,500 

$60,000 

$10,500 

17.50 

$7,800 

27 

43 

60,000 

20.115 

35.  (HN) 

75.000 

19,885 

26.51 

11.100 

28 

18 

25.000 

10.000 

12.000 

25.000 

3.000 

12.00 

4.000 

29 

41 

5,000 

6.(M)0 

30.  (KM) 

40.000 

4.000 

10.00 

4.300 

90 

20 

15.000 

5.000 

16.000 

24.000 

3.000 

12.50 

3.300 

31 

82 

20(1,000 

12.000 

26.000 

55.000 

17.000 

80.91 

17.500 

S2 

11 

15.000 

5.500 

10,000 

20.000 

4,500 

22.50 

2,900 

»3 

40 

3.000 

6,000 

15.000 

25.000 

4.000 

16.00 

2.680 

S4 

25 

1.500 

8.000 

50,000 

62,000 

4.000 

6.45 

6,290 

35 

15 

10.000 

9.000 

20.000 

35.000 

6.000 

17.14 

4.100 

86 

55 

99,000 

18.000 

75,000 

125.000 

32.060 

25  60 

18,440 

37 

12 

3.000 

5.000 

13.300 

20.000 

1.700 

8.50 

2.180 

38 

60 

800,000 

21.000 

191.590 

23(».000 

17.100 

7.57 

41.000 

39 

40 

100. 0<M) 

12,885 

118.500 

166,000 

34.615 

20.85 

22.600 

40 

115 

475,000 

45.000 

315.000 

475.000 

115.000 

24.22 

76.000 

41 

65 

200.000 

21,000 

184.000 

245.000 

40,000 

16.33 

36.500 

42 

17 

10.000 

6.000 

50.000 

6(».000 

5,000 

8.33 

&22 

43 

32 

18,000 

5.000 

15.500 

27,000 

6.500 

24.06 

3.780 

44 

40 

10.000 

7,500 

23,700 

36.000 

4.800 

13.33 

4.200 

45 

25 

10.000 

7.800 

9.000 

21.650 

4.850 

22.40 

2.766 

46 

30 

16.000 

5,250 

27,000 

40,  (MM) 

7.750 

19.88 

4.960 

Machines  and  Machinery. 


1 

60 

$40,000 

$34,840 

$30,000 

$72, 0(H) 

$7,160 

9.94 

$9,600 

2 

38 

35.000 

20.000 

12.000 

40,000 

8.090 

20.00 

6.100 

3 

172 

210.000 

110. 0(K) 

460.000 

600.000 

30,000 

5.00 

72.600 

4 

205 

100.000 

90.000 

165.000 

300,000 

45.000 

15.00 

36.000 

5 

45 

35.000 

l.'i.OOO 

75.000 

100.000 

10.000 

10.00 

12.100 

6 

84 

20,000 

39.(M)0 

20.0(K) 

75.000 

16.000 

21.33 

8.700 

7 

30 

5,000 

16,800 

35.000 

60.000 

8.200 

13.67 

6.300 

8 

30 

5.000 

14.000 

30,000 

60.000 

16,000 

26.67 

6.300 

9 

20 

5,000 

9.5(M) 

30,00(» 

50.000 

10.600 

21.  (M) 

5.300 

10 

15 

700 

6,000 

600 

8.4(M) 

1.800 

21.43 

882 

11 

45 

16.(M)0 

26.000 

60.000 

79.000 

4.000 

5.06 

8.800 

12 

60 

10.000 

15.600 

60,000 

76.000 

9.400 

12.63 

8.100 

13 

24 

22,000 

,  12.000 

60.000 

72.000 

1(».000 

13.89 

8.520 

14 

15 

12,000 

7.200 

8.400 

25.673 

10.073 

39.24 

3.287 

15 

75 

368.000 

25,000 

60.000 

100.  (KM) 

26.000 

25.00 

32.060 

16 

70 

1(»5.000 

36.000 

175,000 

240.  (M>0 

29.000 

12.08 

30.300 

17 

40 

55.000 

23,000 

27,000 

65.000 

16,000 

23.08 

9,800 

18 

10 

8.000 

6,500 

3,000 

15.000 

5,500 

36.67 

1.980 

19 

9 

5.000 

5.304 

3.600 

13.310 

4,406 

33.10 

1.631 

20 

165 

100.000 

95,000 

250.000 

500.000 

165.000 

31.00 

56.000 

21 

45 

40.000 

37.460 

55.000 

12S.000 

32.540 

26.03 

14.900 

22 

15 

25,000 

7,000 

35,000 

75,000 

33.000 

44.00 

9.000 

23 

30 

60.000 

19,500 

20.000 

65.(HH» 

26.500 

39.23 

10.100 

24 

55 

25,000 

24,000 

16.000 

45.000 

5.000 
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Il».fl2 

— s'a 

S 

11 

»:« 

lo:i 

*.« 

fi.e? 

7:si 

5. S3 

in^jil 

<B.5f 

K.0» 
26.00 

IM 

42.50 

%1 

II 

1.20 

i;«» 

^.S7 

*M 

1,875 

S^ 

^.Sb 

•i.t. 

26  .S« 

4.69 

8.75 

'865 

ai.ia 

i.4S 

-I7.a 

2.  a* 

s 

13.71 

!iS4 

3.1U5 

8TATIBTIC8   OF   lABOB. 


Metals  and  Metallic  Goods — CoDtinued. 


If 

la 

Irt 

ai     1 

■  5 

1 

II 

If 

:  5 

ffli 

1 

r? 

:f? 

il 

4 

i^aa 

1H1 

6U0 

(241.  PO 

m 

71,! 

<S7.165 

3,913,118      8,378.700 

1.81!8,«7 

SU.Tl 

«7S.870 

fion.ooo 

179,  was 

la 

•■"'I 

a... 

MoaioAL  Inbtruhents  and  Materials. 


. 

tSd.OVA 

tsn.ooo 

„»«. 

ISO. 000 

116.  IMO 

iU 

7,5IW 

3.SW> 

3.000 

Paints  and  Oils. 


66 

160.  »00 

11,000.000 

$1,200,000 

1150.000 

13.60 

1126,  OiKI 

31 

16.000 

5:».oo(i 

93.0001 

0.000 

96,000' 

39.54 

" 

«l.000 

6,750 

«.,^ 

PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS. 
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Metals  and  Metallic  Goods — Continued. 


2 

Hi 

TS 

M 

rn 

> 

► 

_  >• 

W 

5« 

B 

rs 

•ercen 
stock 
value 
duct . 

•ercen 
wages 
value 
duct  . 

•ercen 
into  re 
expen 
value 
duct . 

•ercen 
net  pi 
loss  c 
of  pro 

verag 
produ 
emplo 

verage  yearly 
net  profit  or 
loss  per  em- 
ploye   

verag 
earnir 
each  € 

umbe 
tablisl 

1 

o 

O 

"1 

tage  of 
used  of 
of  pro- 

•    OOO 

tage  of 
St    and 
sea     of 
of  pro- 

tage  of 
roflt   or 
f  value 
duct.... 

e  yearly 
ct     per 
ye 

e  yearly 
igs      of 
employe 

rof  es- 
iment.. 

-I61.087 

67.14 

25.29 

13.87 

-6  31 

$1,613 

—$102 

i 
$408;  181 

— I.fc60 

49.57 

S3  43 

13  77 

—3.06 

1.325 

—41 

443   182 

-337.399 

90.06 

12.52 

11.52 

-14.08 

3.304 

-465 

414 

183 

18.475 

54.68 

25.36 

13.26 

6.69 

1.380 

92 

350 

184 

68.600 

58.63 

19.05 

11.43 

10.89 

3.150 

343 

600 

185 

-a»>9.742 

82.80 

11.83 

11.37 

—6.01 

6.3:« 

-321 

632   186 

-62,873 

76.2:s 

15  99 

11.64 

—2.87 

2.810 

—81 

449 

187 

78.000 

35.26 

10.53 

13.16 

41.05 

3,167 

1,3(K» 

SSli 

188 

-47.o:« 

139.87 

20.91 

41.78 

102.78 

617 

—6:^ 

130 

189 

l,iS2.647 

62.32 

6.96 

10.76 

19.95 

8.818 

1.759 

614 

190 

31.125 

76.74 

7.29 

13.20 

2.77 

6.429 

178 

469 

191 

114.817 

70.46 

6.41 

11.24 

11.89 

9,852 

1,172 

631 

192 

2.0tM) 

72.66 

13.67 

12.98 

M 

1.340 

9 

I8;s 

193 

720 

22.22 

57.78 

12.00 

8.00 

900 

72 

620 

194 

7,400 

50.00 

20.00 

11.50 

18.60 

1,667 

308 

333 

195 

-170 

45.00 

43.76 

12.10 

—.85 

625 

-5 

273 

196 

1.200 

48.00 

36.00 

11.20 

4.80 

1.000 

48 

360 

197 

a  Neither  profit  nor  loss. 


J        .*  • 


Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 


1 

$15,000 

50.00 

25  00 

12.50 

12.50 

$3,333 

$417 

$833 

1 

2.570 

28.57 

46.05 

13.14 

12.24 

1.760 

214 

806 

n 

4t 

7.700 

38.10 

42.86 

11.71 

7.3:^ 

1.313 

96 

663 

3 

7,780 

53.85 

2:^.08 

11.11 

11.97 

2.097 

261 

4K4 

4 

860 

47.05 

37  81 

10. 8<) 

4.25 

1.266 

64 

479 

5 

6.31)0 

48  89 

21  44 

12.67 

14.00 

2.046 

286 

500 

6 

3.12t) 

37.50 

42.19 

10.56 

9.75 

1.684 

16« 

711 

7 

6.320 

72.22 

10.22 

10.53 

7.02 

4.600 

316 

460 

8 

-3.0IKI 

45.83 

41.67 

15.00 

—2.50 

1,600 

—88 

625 

9 

400 

26.92 

57.69 

12.31 

3.08 

1. 000 

31 

577 

10 

Paints  and  Oils. 


$24,000 

83.33 

4.17 

10.50 

2.00 
20.47 

$21,429 

$429 

$893 

1 

61.400 

66.67 

1  67 

11.20 

21.429 

4.3S6 

357 

2 

e9.SiW 

50.00 

3  90 

11.20 

31.90 

is.rm 

4,653 

520 

3 

5.275 

80.98 

5.09 

11.00 

2.93 

10,000 

293 

500 

4 

6,2<Xl 

70.00 

12.00 

11  80 

6.20 

4.0<l0 

248 

480 

5 

7.0<Kl 

68  82 

21.18 

11.76 

8.24 

2>33 

233 

61)0 

6 

11.000 

66.67 

7.69 

11.54 

14.10 

4.8/5 

688 

375 

7 

23.8IW 

75.  IM) 

2.5«» 

10.60 

11.90 

13.3:« 

1,587 

;«3 

8 

I8.9C0 

76.00 

5.1W 

11.44 

7  56 

10. 000 

756 

5«>0 

9 

25.500 

79.24 

3.05 

12.86 

4.8G 

16.935 

823 

616 

10 

57..'VO0 

67.69 

2.77 

11.85 

17.69 

13.000 

2.300 

31)0 

11 

2,515 

79.72 

8.11 

11.53 

.64 

8. 167 

52 

662 

12 

22.31H) 

83.80 

1.49 

10.56 

4.15 

17.9(K) 

743 

2(i7 

13 

-7.«H)0 

86.% 

6.22 

13.91 

—6.09 

8. 846 

-5.S8 

402 

14 

-11,»>0 

89.29 

4.2<) 

14  29 

—7.86 

9.300 

— 7:« 

4^0 

15 

15,280 

68.38 

5.05 

13.16 

13.42 

8.762 

1.175 

442 

16 
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Paper. 


•     QD 


>  ■ 

^9           vsa^ 

^     1 

9B  t^ 

!  *<  3 
OP  o^ 

P 

P  OD 

*" 

K} 

'  p     ; 

r3 

P 

:  < 

,  r*B 

;  A  c    < 

<» 

P-S. 

:  B5 

(»P< 

1 

2 
S 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 


52 

80 
19 
26 
20 
27 
17 
22 
40 
85 

51 
45 
42 
28 
13 
20 
60 
S3 
..     .26 

•   " ,' 

85 
:  .    35 


$90,000 
150.000 
20.000 
30.000 
15,000 
25.000 
6.000 
25.000 
50.000 
35,000 

175,000; 
40.0001 
65.000 
60.000 
25.000 
20.000 

100.000 
50  OtK) 
60.000 

'27,000 

100.000 

■  * 


$17,558 

30,000 

8.000 

11.690 

7.500 

9.00U 

6.400 

8.000 

15.000 

12.000 

23.627 

13.750 

13,500 

12.000 

7,000 

8.000 

24.000 

15.000 

^   8;609 

.    &600 

• 

*15, 190 
13,000, 

»  e 


r* 
O 
(i 

pr 

p 

QD 


C  J- 


O 


ao  OB 
OD 

O 

O 


6=22.3  3 

•     <P  OD  p 

ale 

ooo 


$45,000 
165.000 
9.000 
21.115 
15.  (MH) 
30.1100 
21,000 
15.000 
41.500 
10.000 

90,148 
18.000 
18.000 
32.550 
6.000 
16.000 
157,500 
52.500 
18.610 
16.065 

40.000 
42,500 


$95,000 
220,000 
20,000 
51,S60| 
21.000 
50.000 
34,506 
60.080 
108.000 
35.000 

138,875 
68.000 
58,800 
75,000 
17,587 
27,000 

200,000 
85.500 
46.179 
52.584 

71.627 
125.000 


$32,442 

25.000 

3.000 

18,555 

1,500 

11.000 

7.106 

37,080 

51.500 

13.000 

25.100 
36.250 
27.300 
30,450 
4.587 
3.000 
18.500 
18.000 
18.960 
26.919 

16,437 
69.500 


34.14 
11.36 
15.00 
36.13 
6.25 
22.00 
20.59 
61.71 
47.69 
37.14 

18.07 
53.31 
46.43 
40.60 
26.06 
11.11 
9.25 
21.05 
41.06 
51.19 

22.95 
55.60 


:  e. 
:  (ft... 

.  XP 


$14,900 
31.000 
3.200 
6,936 
3.300 
€.500 
3.811 
7.506 
13,900 
5,600 

24.388 
9.200 
9.  TOO 

11.100 
8.269 
3.900 

26,000 

11.550 
8.218 
6.878 

13.163 
16.100 


Photographs  and  othbr  Likenesses. 


1 

7 

$10,000 

$5,300 

$2,000 

$15,000 

$7,700 

51.33 

12.100 

2 

8 

2.500 

6.000 

3.(HK) 

12.000 

3.000 

25.00 

l.SSO 

3 

10 

10.000 

6.044 

2.000 

16.000 

7,956 

49.73 

2.200 

4 

24 

65.000 

14..S10 

20.000 

75.000 

40,690 

54.25 

11.400 

5 

10 

5.000 

9.000 

3,000 

18.  (KM) 

6,000 

33.33 

2.100 

6 

15 

30,000 

6.240 

3.000 

20.000 

10.760 

53.80 

3.800 

7 

8 

12.000 

5.050 

5.  OOO 

16.000 

5.950 

37.19 

2. 920 

8 

8 

10.000 

5.200 

12.  (KN) 

20.000 

2.800 

14.00 

2,600 

9 

9 

8.000 

5.400 

12.000 

24.000 

6.600 

27.50 

2.880 

Printing  and  Publishing. 


1 

194 

$200,000 

$200,000 

$175,000 

$500,000 

$125,000 

25.00 

$62,000 

2 

72 

200,000 

59.275 

28.700 

170.000 

87,025 

51.19 

29.000 

3 

196 

300.000 

127.213 

71.344 

264.006 

65.449 

24.75 

44,401 

4 

120 

155.000 

100.  (N)0 

200,000 

540.000 

240.000 

44.44 

62.700 

5 

09 

50,000 

60.000 

100,000 

'  180,000 

20,000 

11.11 

21.000 

6 

40 

30,500 

27.670 

13.00<J 

44.000 

3.330 

7.57 

6.210 

1 

16 

4.000 

8.400 

14,(K)0 

40.000 

17,600 

44.00 

4.240 

8 

5i 

25.000 

80.000 

25,000 

75.000 

2«).0O0 

26.67 

9.000 

9 

45 

25.000 

34.000 

40.000 

1 10. 000 

36.000 

32.73 

12.500 

10 

108 

40,000 

50.0D0 

50, 000 

108. 000 

8.000 

7.41 

13.200 

11 

8 

54.500 

5, 760 

23.733 

33.500 

4.007 

11.96 

6.620 

1m 

6 

800 

5.000 

12.000 

25.000 

8.000 

32.00 

2.518 

13 

14 

ab.ooo 

7.510 

6.7(M) 

32.  OlHl 

17.790 

55.51» 

5,300 

14 

7 

20.000 

5.(»00 

10.000 

20.000 

5.000 

25.00 

3.200 

15 

31 

10.000 

11.500 

10, 000 

35,000 

13.50(» 

38.57 

4.100 

16 

25 

10,000 

12.000 

6. 000 

40. 000 

22,000 

55.00 

4.000 

17 

9 

10.000 

5.512 

2. 159 

24.500 

16.829 

68.69 

3.050 

18 

6 

10,000 

5.400 

6.000 

30,000 

18.600 

62.00 

3.600 

19 

17 

8.500 

5.200 

6.5'»0 

14.000 

2.240 

16  00 

1.010 

20 

16 

15.000 

11. OOO 

17,000 

37,000, 

9.000 

24.32 

4,600 
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Printing  and  Publishing — Continued. 


CD  C 
•     CO 


> 
a-    £ 

65 


sl 


< 

o 

0) 


9  QD 
•9 


00 

o 

e 


3 


QD  SP 
CP 

o 

9» 


w  OB  g 

ooo 


on  3j  3 
(»?t-9D 

Pi 

M9 


21 

22 
23 
24 
2I> 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 

SI 
32 
s:{ 
Hi 
S6 
86 
S7 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
61) 

51 
52 
53; 

54; 

55 

56! 

57; 

5S 

59 

60 

H2l 
6:5 
64 
(i5 
66 
67 
68 
69) 
70| 
I 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 

82 
83, 

84 1 
85- 


16 
21 
120 
50 
40 
20 
32 
16 
14 
38 

33 
23 
20 
28 
90 
85 
10 
17 
15 
21 

17 
44 

40 
25 
25 

19 
18 
66 
50 
211 

24 
10 
20 
70 
90 
21 
42 
60 
240 
115 

20 
12 

11; 

12| 
11! 

100 
9l> 

100 
44 
60 

30 
19 

151 
22 
11 
22 
7! 
10 
10 
20 

10 
15 

10 
20 

78 


$5,000 
12,0110 

3,000 
30.000 
20.  (NK) 
15.000 
lO.OlM) 

3.  WW 
15.000 
30.000 

8.000 
20,000 
25,000 
25.0t)0 
40.0(K> 
100.000 
5.000 
17,0<K) 
10.000 
22,500 

7,000 
42.600' 

156. 0(K) 
40,000 
20,000 
10.000! 
10,000 
42,000 
20,000 

175,000 

5.000' 
12.000: 

2.500' 

as.  000, 

31).  000' 
4,500; 
20,0iK)' 
45.000; 
200.000' 
S5.000| 

3.500' 

4.000 

10.000 

8,000 

1.5'«> 

80. 000 

75. 0(M» 

75.000 

6(».0«K), 

40.000 

.35.000 

30.  WO 

20. 000 

IS.OiMI 

10.000; 

6.0(KI 

2. 000 

5.000 

4. 0<M> 

lO.OOt)! 

I 

10.000! 

8.0 '0. 

12.0011, 

5'».0O0 

100,  OWJ- 


$8 

12 

19 

22 

15 

8 

15 

5 

6 

16 

15 

15 

12 

16 

41 

52, 

8 

14 

t 

7 

10 

24 

36 

17 

11 

9 

6 

19 

18 

113 

10 

6 

6 

4i> 

30 

6 

15 

21 

132 

50 


5 
6 
50 
45 
41 
37 
39 

12 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

6 

12 

10 

S 

5 

10 

47 


215 
240 

000 
<HK) 
(KH) 
751) 
000 
(HH» 
5<H) 
355 

000 

000 

(KM) 

400- 

0(H), 

000, 

736 

040 

800 

500 

000 
700 
000 
500 
000 
360 
000 
809 
000 
600 

000 

000 

700 

000 

(M)Oi 

947' 

000 

0(N); 

111, 

000] 

I 

000 
500' 
000 
7.50 
200 
000 
000 
(KM) 
7(K) 
600 

000 
728 
000 
(MIO 
0(M) 
4m) 
5:« 
(M»o 
()00 
0.(0 

000 
T.'iO 
5(K) 
0(H) 
100 


$4,200 
21.500 

3. (KM) 
30.000 
12.000 

7.000 
12.000 

4,500 
12.  WM) 
30.000 

5.000 
30,000 
15.  (MM) 
24..'i09 

8,000 
57.000 
15.(JO0 
16.000 

6, 0(M) 

9.500 

12,000 
42.  (MM) 
60.0(M) 
20.000 
20.000 
15.  (MM) 
10.000 
3S.5(K) 
15,(M)0 
210,  (MK), 

5.000' 

15.  (MM) 

2.5<K), 

.S7.000 

20. 000 

4.125 

30.0(H)' 

23.  (MM)' 

198.396. 

155,(M)0[ 

I 

3.500: 

5.(M)0' 

6.500, 

6.  (MM)  I 

1.8001 

80.000 

140.  <HI0 

17.000 

66,560 

19,600, 

30.000' 

22.  (MM), 

10.0(K)i 

40,0001 

10,  (MH)j 

8.  (MM) 

I.5OM 

1.500, 

1,0001 

5.  (MK) 

5(Mi' 

9.500 

6.000 

10. 0(M) 

(ij.9()2' 


$14,000 
48,000 
25.0(M) 
65,000 
38.  (MM) 
2().0(M) 
35.000 
12.000 
22.0(X) 
60,000 

3:^.000 
60.000 
37,000 
54,861 
57,000 
141,000 
.39.336 
35.00U 
25.0(H) 
19,5601 

29,000| 
95,0iM)< 

135.0(Ml 

.60,0>M)' 

50,000 

38.0001 

20,000! 

62.8861 

50,0(Ml' 

350,000 

20.000 
37.0001 
9,700i 

100.000; 
60, 000 1 
]6,875i 
60,000' 
75.000 

463.064! 

240, 000 j 

10,000', 

16.000 
15.000 
1 5.  (MM): 
HJ.OOO 
150,000 
220.<K»0 
97.6'»U 
94.700 
80,000, 

I 

50.(M)0; 
:i5.(M)0 
,30.  (KM) 
60. 0(K) 
30. 000 
28,  (MK). 
12.  (MK), 
25.  (MM); 
12.«MK» 
30. 0(M) 

15. OHO 
25.  (MM) 
IS. 000 
'^).  000 
163.540 


1.585 

14.260 

.3,000 

13.«(»0 

10.000 

4.250 

8.  (MM) 

2.5(K) 

3.  .500 
13.645 

13,000 
15.000 
10, 0(H) 
13.952 

8,000 
32.000 
16.000 

4.960 
11.200 

2.560 

7,000 
28.300 
S9,0(K) 
12,600 
19, 0(H) 
13.640 
4,000 
4.577 
17.  (MH) 
26,500 

5.000 

16,0(K) 

500 

23.000 

10,000 

6.803 

15.000 

31.000 

122.567 

35.000 

500 

4.  .500 
3.500 
3,2V) 
2.  (MM) 

20.  (MM) 
35. 01M» 
39. 6(H) 
—9.560 
20,900 

8.0(M) 
3.272 

10,  (MM! 

10.000 

10.(M)'5 
9.600 
4.9()7 

1.3. 5W 
4. 400 

13,000 

4.5(M) 

6.750 

(},5(M) 

10.  (MM) 

5().5:« 


11.32 
29.71 
12.00 
20.00 
26.32 
21.25 
22.86 
20.  &3 
15.91 
22.74 

89.39 
26.00 
27.03 
25.43 
14.04 
22.70 
38.13 
14.17 
44.80 
13.09 

24.14 
29.79 
28.89 
25.  (H) 
38.00 
35.89 
20.00 

7.28 
34.00 

7.67 

25.00 
43.24 
5.15 
23.00 
16.67 
34.39 
26. (HI 
41  ..33 
27.05 
14  58 


$1.70fr 
5.520^ 
2.ri{^ 
8.3U0 
5.<»00' 
2.900 
4,100 
1,380 
3.10a 
7.800 

3.780- 
7.2U0^ 
5.200 
6.981^ 
8.100 
20. 100 
4.234 
4.520 
3,100 
3.  SOS 

3.320 
12.050 

22.8e0 
7.400 

6,  ami 

4.400 
2.600 
8.809 
6.200 
45.600 

2.300 

4.420 

1.120 

12.100 

7.800 

1.958 

7.200 

10.2(H> 

57.306 

26.100 


5.00 

1.210 

30. (H) 

1.740 

23.3:^ 

2.100 

21.67 

1.980 

20. (H) 

1.090 

13.3:^ 

19.800 

15.91 

26.5<W 

40.57 

14.260 

-10.10 

13.070 

26.13 

10,400 

16.00 

7,100 

9.35 

5.300 

:«33 

4.J00 

16.07 

6.900 

33.33 

3.6(K) 

.34.29 

8,16(^ 

41  89 

1.3J0 

54.00 

2,800 

36.67 

1.440 

43. 3:^ 

3,600 

30.00 

2.100 

27.  (K) 

2.980 

:<6.ii 

2. 5  JO 

:« .'« 

6.  wn> 

30.90 

22.334 
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4.7<i0 
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1.350, 
3.900 
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400 
5.845 

9.220 

7.800 

4.800 
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11.900 

I0.7ti6 

440 

8.100 

-746 
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16,140 
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12.800 
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1^00 
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-19.000 

2.70O 

11.580 
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10.900 
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20.800 

65.251 

8.900 
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25.340 
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4.0(Hi 
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44.79 
12.  (HI 
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35.(M)i 
34.29 
37. 5» 
54.55 
50  00 

15.15 
50.00 
40.54 
44.67 
14.04 
40.43 
39.66 
45.71 
24.00 
48.57 

41.38 
44.21 
44.44 

40.00 
4i».00 
39.47 
50  00 
61.22 
3«l.00 
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25.00 
40.54 
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37.00 
33.33 
24.44 
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30.67 
43.79 
64.58 
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43.3:) 

40.00' 

18.00 
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70.29 

24.38 
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28  57 
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16.07 
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40.30 
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25.50 
76.00 
33.85 
42.11 
43.75 
42.86 
41.67 
29.55 
27.26 
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25.00 
32.43 
29.89 
71.93 
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22.21 
40.11 
31.20 
38.34 

34.48! 

26.00 
26  67 
35.00 
22.00 
24.63 
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31.50 
56.00 
32.43 

50.00 
16.'22 
69.07 
40.00 
50.00 
41.17 
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28.00 
29.16 
20.83 

60.00 
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33.3;) 
38.3:) 
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33.33 
20.45 
42.01 
39.81 
49.50 
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27.79 
33.3:) 
16.67 
33.33 
:J7.14 
46.11 
40.00 
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35.00 
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33.33 

28.80 


12.141 

11.50| 

10.72 

12.77 

13.16 

14.50 

11.71 
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14.09 

13.00 

11.45 
12.00 
14.05 
12.73 
14.21 
14.26 
10.76 
12.92 
12.40 
16.90 
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12.68 

16.93 

14.80 

12.401 

11.581 

13.  CK) 

14.01 

12.40 

13.00 


11.50 
11.95, 
11.551 
12.10 
13.00 
11.60, 
12.00 
13.601 
12.651 
10.88' 
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12.10, 
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14.00 

13  20 

10.90. 
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12.05i 

14.611 

13.80' 
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11.50, 
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a  Neither  profit  nor  loss. 


Number  of  es- 
tablishment. . 

Average  num- 
ber   of     em- 
ployes  

Ciu)ital  invest- 

■ 

B 

FT 

C 

a> 

• 
• 
1 

• 

Value  of  pro- 
duct  

Oross  profit  or 
loss 

Psrcentaffe  of 
ffross  profit  of 
value  of  pro- 
duct  

•EBtlmated  in- 
terest and  ex- 
penses  

86 

24 

$35,000 

« 15. 000 

$21,000 

$60,000 

$24,000 

40.00 

$8,100 

87 

26 

10,000 

9.0(N) 

5,000 

18.000 

4.000 

22.22 

2.400 

88 

19 

5.000 

10,7?2 

6.000 

33.000 

](;.228 

49.18 

3.600 

89 

75 

50.0<H) 

55.155 

30,472 

114.747 

29.120 

25.38 

14.475 

90 

12 

6.000 

5.800 

2.800 

12,000 

3.400 

28.33 

1.560 

91 

42 

13,000 

26.000 

12.000 

45.000 

7,000 

15.56 

5,280 

92 

16 

10.000 

7.50i» 

4.579 

19,378 

7.299 

37.67 

2,538 

93 

15 

10.000 

6.&N) 

6,000 

20,000 

7,50(» 

37.60 

S.600 

94 

18 

15.000 

6.289 

2.9IS 

14.283 

5.081 

36.67 

2.328 

95 

20 

20.000 

15,000 

20.000 

40.  (KM) 

6,000 

12.60 

5.200 

96 

14 

10,000 

5.3IH) 

5,000 

18.000 

7.700 

42.78 

2.400 

67 

20 

12.000 

lO.OOO 

6.000 

40.000 

24,000 

60.00 

4.720 

98 

18 

12.004) 

5.500 

2.000 

1O.200 

2.7(K) 

26.47 

1.740 

99 

20 

15.000 

9.500 

2.500 

15.  OIK) 

3.000 

20.<Ni 

2,400 

100 

15 

5.  (KM 

5.725 

6.900 

18.500 

6.875 

31.76 

2,150 

101 

90 

12.000 

9.000 

15,000 

90.000 

6.000 

20.00 

3,720 

102 

13 

10.000 

6,000 

2).  000 

12,000 

3,000 

25.00 

l.HOO 

103 

12 

4.50(1 

8.000 

4.500 

17,000 

4,500 

26.47 

1.970 

104 

8 

1,000 

5.000 

1.560 

11.880 

5.320 

44.78 

1.248 

105 

51 

25.000 

25.000 

5.000 

35,000 

6,000 

14.29 

5.000 

106 

S5 

25.000 

15.000 

7.000 

35.000 

13,000 

37.14 

5.000 

107 

15 

20.000 

5.025 

7.600 

16.000 

3.475 

21.72 

2.800 

108 

30 

12,500 

7.050 

5,360 

14.980 

2.570 

17.16 

2.248 

109 

11 

10.000 

5.000 

2,000 

8,0<K) 

1,000 

12.50 

1.400 

110 

11 

32.000 

5.000 

2,600 

10.000 

2,600 

25.00 

2.920 

HI 

25 

20.000 

7,500 

6,000 

20,000 

7.500 

37.50 

•    3.200 

112 

65 

20.000 

10,  (HW 

6,000 

20.0IK) 

4,000 

20.00 

3,200 

113 

44 

18.000 

22.100 

5,550 

51.000 

23..*i50 

46.78 

6.180 

114 

28 

5.000 

9.600 

4,000 

16.000 

2,400 

16.00 

1,900 

115 

29 

15.000 

13,500 

6.95') 

26.000 

6.550 

21.35 

S.500 

116 

17 

lO.WJO 

6.5IN) 

10.000 

20.000 

3.600 

17.50 

2,600 

117 

35 

80.000 

15.623 

12.300 

51.000 

23.077 

46.25 

6.900 

118 

24 

11.000 

5.600 

1.125 

7.250 

625 

7.24 

1.S86 

119 

15 

18.500 

8,  (MM) 

7.000 

22.000 

7.1KM) 

31.82 

S.310 

120 

19 

9.000 

7.600 

6.000 

15.000 

2.600 

16.67 

2.040 

121 

19 

3,500 

6.000 

4,000 

10.000 

a  — 

a— 

1.21(1 

122 

12 

20,  INN) 

5.400 

3.500 

11.600 

2.600 

22.61 

2.S60 

123 

81 

20.000 

16.120 

24.000 

48,000 

7.880 

16.42 

6.000 

Bailroad  and  other  Gabs  and  Materials. 


1 

120 

$1J)0,000 

$61,363 

$285,950 

$404.  (N)2 

$56,689 

14.03 

$49,400 

2 

30 

50.(K)0 

23.500 

20«.5(K) 

270.  (MX) 

40.  (XM) 

14.81 

30.(K)0 

3 

140 

75.0(H) 

50.  (MX) 

250.000 

250.  (MM) 

—50,  (XX) 

— 20.(K> 

29„500 

4 

11 

12.  (HH) 

O.WK) 

21.500 

:30.  (XM) 

l.iXX) 

6.33 

JJ.73t» 

5 

430 

200,  (MX) 

2<M).(NK) 

1.250.000 

1,(>(X).(MM) 

150.  (MX) 

9..'W 

172,  (NN» 

6 

20 

40. 000 

13.(HMi 

17.  ()(M) 

30,  (XM) 

a  — 

a- 

5.41K1 

1 

KN) 

(iO.<HM) 

67. 5<H) 

25.0«H» 

l»2.5(Mi 

a- 

a  — 

12.8."i« 

H 

72 

r>i,r)<H) 

3(J,  4.K 

31.81m 

70,5(M) 

2.2(K) 

3.12 

lO.liO 

J) 

20 

20. (MM) 

l,S.r)4H) 

7,5(M) 

21.(MMI 

a  — 

a  — 

.S.»K) 

10 

40 

10. (KM) 

n.tKw 

75,0(K) 

100,  (KM) 

8,  (XX) 

8.00 

10.6(Kl 

11 

X^ 

75,000 

22,8(H1 

5.100 

40,  (KM) 

12.  KK) 

30.24 

8.5(K) 

12 

'.m 

3(NI,(N)0 

155.  (NH) 

I.OOOJMK) 

1,2(K).(XX) 

45.  (XX) 

3.75 

138.  (KW 

V,\ 

Vl\ 

50.  (NN) 

:i'i.(MK) 

200,  (MX) 

:{(X),'HX) 

(J5.(XX) 

21.67 

33.  (WO 

14 

51 

40.000 

28.  (HH) 

(J5.(MM» 

1 

107,  (KXi 

14.  (XM) 

13.08 

13.  l(N) 

a  Neither  profit  nor  loss. 
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Soaps. 


Numbc 
tablis 

1        a>9 

:  ^ 

P  -:5 

,     B  CD 

<-♦■ 
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Value 
duot. 

Gross 
loss. . 

Percen 
gross 
value 
duot . 

Estlma 
terest 
pense 

1= 

:  0 

•  9i 

0 

OB 

9 

ials 

:  5c 

CD  ?i 

:  &2. 

&. 

'•  s 

:  DB 

•  "oa® 

:  CL 

•    CD 

:  55 

•     CD 

,     <D  C^ 

• 
1 

:  3 

•  2 

.  ooo 

*     CD  ^«» 

1 

t  1  1 

a        1 

• 

• 

•  "^ 

•     1  ^»-» 

•    1   • 

1 

2JM) 

$800,000 

$81.  (HX) 

$1,900,000 

$2,100,000 

$119,000 

5.67 

$258,000 

2 

30 

GO.OOO 

20,  (KX) 

49.5(H) 

90.(X)0 

20.5(X) 

22.78 

12,600 

3 

12 

50,  m) 

6.5(M) 

35.000 

65,0(X) 

23.500 

36.15 

9.50O 

4 

30 

50. 000 

13,000 

110,  WX) 

140. 0(X) 

17.0(K) 

12.14 

17,000 

5 

45 
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l'.(HHI 

101 

:367 

:«) 

6..\20 

36.(M) 

'          40.00 

10. 9(5 

13.04 

1.316 

172 

5'>6 

31 

4.700 

48.0(» 

32. (HI 

10.(50 

9.40 

1,(5(57 

1.57 

.5:« 

:i2 

1.800 

,39.4:i 

42.8(5 

12.. 57 

5.14 

1.4<H) 

72 

(5<HI 

:« 

2.  KK) 

.55.:is 

27. (K) 

13.(59 

3.2:^ 

1.970 

6t 

.545 

34 

4i).&*i9 

66.76 

18.45 

10. :C) 

4.40 

1.7(52 

78 

:ti5 

:i5 

1.914 

47. ,50 

3(5.44 

15.10 

M 

1.0.5:^ 

10 

:^ 

m 

12.400 

43.75 

29.25 

11.50 

15.. 50 

l..5:w 

23X 

4:>o 

.37 

.-^.000 

80.94 

11.25 

10.94 

-3.13 

4,IHN> 

-1-25 

4.50 

;« 

• 

a  — 

55..56 

27.78 

16.(57 

a  — 

l.WHI 

0  — 

.5<H» 

:w 

556 

45.06 

40.  ()0 

13.66 

.68 

1.-26:j 

9 

513 

40 

2.800 

63.:« 

20.(K) 

12.00 

4.(J7 

1..5(H) 

70 

»)0 

41 

2,460 

50.00 

.33.90 

12.  (K) 

4.10 

1,0(HI 

41 

:i;fl) 

42 

9.107 

52..W 

2!«.24 

10.74 

7.48 

1.4(H» 

105 

40*i 

43 

-5.110 

87.63 

6.  HO 

10.84 

—5.-27 

6.(m;:j 

-319 

413 

44 

2,800 

18.75 

50.«MI 

13.7.5 

11.  "2.5 

i.(h;7 

187 

.5:i? 

45 

-2,188 

($8.89 

25.:*) 

10.(57 

— 4.8«5 

3.  «HH» 

—145 

7.59 

4(5 

-250 

35.48 

48. :» 

17.74 

-1.61 

775 

—13 

37.5 

47 
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Wooden  Good*— Continued. 


Number  of  ( 
tabllshmex] 

Average  nu 
ber    of    e 
ployes 

Capital  inve 

00 

o 
o 

c 

ex. 

Value  of  p 
duct 

Gross  profl  1 
loss , 

Percentage 
firross  profl 
value  of  p 
duct 

Estimated 
torest  and  < 
pensoB 

•     1 

:  5B 
•   1  1 

■     CD 

•  ocu 

• 
« 

:  3 
1 

:  o 

a** 

.    Ooo 

.   «  • 

48 

12 

$2,000 

16,000 

$9,600 

$21,600 

$6,000 

27.78 

I2,2»0 

49 

30 

15.000 

15.000 

16.600 

40,000 

8.400 

21.00 

4.900 

50 

IS 

10,000 

8.5(W 

19,000 

31,000 

3.500 

11.29 

8.700 

51 

30 

8,000 

14.200 

41.600 

64.000 

8.200 

12.81 

6.880 

52 

25 

20.000 

11.250 

26.200 

43.200 

5.750 

13.31 

5.520 

58 

16 

20,0(K) 

7.2(H> 

16.000 

30.000 

6,800 

22.67 

4,200 

54 

12 

800 

7.(m 

10.000 

25.000 

8.000 

32.00 

2.548 

55 

18 

2.000 

8.650 

25,  (KM) 

36,600 

2.950 

8.06 

3.780 

56 

13 

7.000 

5.700 

12.900 

18.750 

150 

.80 

2.295 

57 

W) 

30.000 

40.0(K) 

60,000 

110,  m)o 

10.000 

9.09 

12.800 

58 

60 

16.000 

17.600 

35.000 

60,000 

7.500 

12.50 

6.960 

59 

18 

5,000 

7.875 

24.600 

42.700 

10.225 

23.95 

4.570 

(lO 

30 

15.000 

12,000 

24,000 

40,000 

4,000 

10.00 

4.900 

61 

28 

40.000 

17,500 

34.000 

60.000 

8.600 

14.17 

8.400 

62 

17 

8,0<«0 

7.280 

8.000 

18,200 

2.920 

16.04 

2.30O 

63 

12 

6,000 

5,650 

10.000 

16.000 

450 

2.81 

1.9(» 

64 

20 

20,000 

7.800 

25.000 

35.800 

3,000 

8.88 

4,780 

65 

20 

2.000 

12.000 

15.500 

32.800 

5,300 

16.16 

3.400 

66 

15 

1.000 

6.760 

12.450 

19.700 

600 

2.64 

2.030 

67 

22 

8.  (KM) 

10,000 

25.000 

46.001) 

10.000 

22.22 

4.980 

68 

20 

6.000 

12.480 

8.400 

83.232 

12.352 

37  17 

3.683 

69 

45 

40.000 

28.500 

15.000 

.•>0.000 

6.500 

13.00 

7,400 

70 

80 

90.000 

30.000 

40.000 

76.000 

5,000 

6.67 

12.900 

71 

13 

6.000 

6,200 

6,000 

15,000 

3.800 

26.33 

1.860 

72 

»S 

8.000 

6.000 

18.(K)0 

26,000 

3.000 

11.64 

8.080 

78^ 

26 

5.0(H> 

5,000 

10.000 

19,000 

4.000 

2105 

2.2(H) 

74 

15 

10.  om) 

6.000 

5,000 

12.000 

2.000 

16.67 

1.^00 

75 

20 

18,  WM) 

]O.(»0O 

6,000 

19.  WO 

3.000 

15.79 

2.980 

7l> 

12 

4.50(» 

6.6(H) 

9,0(M» 

16.500 

1.900 

11  52 

1.920 

77 

15 

20.  (MK) 

6.483 

19.0<'O 

28.650 

8,167 

11.05 

4.065 

78 

15 

1,000 

8.000 

7.000 

20,000 

5.000 

25.00 

2.(160 

79 

30 

6.50 

11.857 

23.6(H» 

39,200 

3.743 

9.55 

8.959 

m 

24 

6,000 

5,456 

18,000 

26,940 

8.484 

31.49 

2.994 

81 

11 

4.500 

7.700 

4,100 

14,000 

2.200 

16.71 

1,670 

82 

26 

8.000 

15,600 

80,000 

47.000 

1.400 

2.98 

4.880 

83 

30 

5,000 

13.840 

23,000 

43.000 

6.160 

14.33 

4.H(K) 

84 

20 

2.000 

10.400 

33.(K»0 

50.000 

6.600 

18.20 

5. 120 

85 

40 

20.000 

15.000 

20,0('0 

88.000 

3.000 

7.89 

5.000 

86 

42 

6.000 

15.600 

31.200 

60,000 

8.200 

6.40 

5.300 

87 

23 

7«0 

12,480 

27,200 

44.200 

4,520 

10.23 

4.46J 

88 

15 

2.00(» 

6.(N)0 

9,091 

20. "00 

5,909 

29.55 

2.120 

89 

16 

3.000 

'             6.700 

6.000 

12.000 

1.300 

10.83 

1.380 

90 

84 

60.000 

30.066 

100,000 

160,000 

19.874 

13.26 

18,000 

<)l 

33 

25.000 

20.080 

42.000 

65,000 

2.920 

4.49 

8,000 

92 

18 

1.800 

5.200 

9.000 

16,000 

1.800 

11.25 

1,708 

93 

13 

2.tKM) 

6.000 

10.000 

20.000 

4.000 

2t).<Ni 

2.120 

94 

30 

8.000 

12.000 

35.000 

62.000 

6.000 

9.61 

j              6.6SU 

95 

15 

5.ft00 

6.500 

4.000 

20,0(»0 

9.600 

47.60 

2.300 

M 

14 

7.000 

5.000 

17.400 

16.400 

6.400 

39.02 

2.06O 

97 

12 

7,0(>0 

6.400 

6,500 

13.000 

1.100 

8.46 

1.72f» 

98 

14 

3,  (KM) 

5.800 

3.000 

12.000 

3,200 

26.67 

•  1.380 

99 

10 

l.(KM) 

6.01H) 

10.0(K> 

18.000 

2.000 

11.11 

.1.860 

100 

22 

6.700 

10.400 

18.175 

30.075 

1.500 

4.99 

8,350 

101 

25 

15.000 

9,000 

10,000 

26.000 

7.000 

26.92 

3,500 

102 

16 

3,000 

7.000 

21,000 

86.000 

7.0(M) 

20.00 

3.680 

103 

15 

40,000 

6.000 

7,000 

14.000 

1.000 

7.14 

3.800 

104 

175 

100,000 

30.000 

130,000 

161.000 

1.000 

.(B 

^KHl 

105 

15 

3.000 

12.000 

2,000 

30.000 

16.000 

53.33 

3,180 

PROFITS   AND   EARNINGS. 
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Wooden  Goods — Continued. 


a— Neither  loss  nor  profit. 
8— 


25 

*^ 

rs 

T 

*^ 

>- 

> 

>- 

^ 

<3X 

»•"<»<» 

o.<<<^ 

a-<ar-<t . 

-1           o 

2'^< 

•3srD< 

S  2  -1 

kC 

-IP 

rK-  (B  i-i  © 

"  O  (^ 

Era  3 

11 

.   "3 

O  JCjg 

.    ®wO 

.   *b33 

Oo'OO 

o^^ 

ge  yearly 

profit   or 

per  em- 

R  ......... 

^g-w 

2?-® 

-1 

'.   o 
•   1 

:  ^    2 

■      1    i-«U«i-» 

g-3f 

•'Si 

Pi 

la 

1 

13.720 

44.44 

27.78 

10.56 

17.24 

$1,800 

i.aa 

$310 

$50ol   48 

3.50() 

41,50 

37.50 

12.25 

8.75 

117 

,500     49 

—aw 

61.29 

27.42 

11.94 

-.65 

2.067 

-13 

567 

50 

l,:tJO 

65.(M1 

22.19 

10.75 

2.06 

2.133 

44 

473!    51 

SJli 

60.65 

26.04 

12.78 

.Sii 

1.728 

9 

4,50 

.52 

•2.ti«x) 

53.3:? 

24.00 

14.00 

8.67 

1.875 

163 

45(» 

.53 

5.4.V2 

40.00 

28.00 

10.19 

21.81 

2.083 

45i 

,583'    54 

— KW 

68.31 

23.63 

10. ;« 

—2.27 

2,033 

-46 

481     55 

-2.143 

68. 8U 

30.40 

12.2i 

—11.44 

1.442 

-i<;5 

4,38     5<J 

—2.800 

54.55 

36.36 

11.64 

-2.55 

1.222 

-31 

444  i    .57 

540 

.58. :« 

29.17 

11.60 

.90 

1,000 

9 

292     .58 

5.655 

57.61 

18.44 

10.70 

13.24 

2.372 

314 

4,38     59 

—900 

60.00 

,30.00 

12.25 

-2.25 

1,33:3 

-30 

400|    60 

100 

56.67 

29.17 

14.00 

.17 

2.143 

3 

625 

61 

6-21) 

43.96 

40.00 

12.64 

3.41 

1.071 

36 

428'    62 

—1.510 

62.60 

34.60 

12.25 

—9.44 

1,3.33 

—125 

463     6:3 

—1,780 

69.83 

21.79 

13  35 

—4.97 

1.790 

-86 

390 

64 

1,90« 

47.26 

3»>.59 

10. S7 

5.?.» 

1,640 

95 

600 

65 

—1.530 

63.20 

31.2b 

10.30 

—7.77 

1.313 

—102 

450     66 

5.02l» 

55.56 

22.22 

11.07 

11.16 

2.045 

228 

455     67 

8,ti69 

25.28 

37.55 

11  08 

26.09 

1.661 

43^ 

6241    68 

— ^)0 

30. 4K) 

57.00 

14  80 

—1  80 

l.lll 

~ji) 

6.33     69 

—7.900 

53.33 

40.00 

17.20 

-10.53 

938 

-99 

375:    70 

1 

1,940 

40.00 

34.67 

12.40 

12.93 

1. 154 

149 

4(M»;      71 

— Wi 

69  23 

19. 2:^ 

11.86 

—.31 

1,733 

-5 

s:«     72 

1.800 

5^.6:^ 

26.33 

11.58 

9.47 

731 

69 

192     73 

:ioo 

41.67 

46.67 

15.0<» 

1.67 

800 

13 

33:3     74 

2ft 

31.58 

52.63 

15.68 

.11 

!>50 

1 

500,    75 

-ai 

54  55 

33.94 

11.64 

.12 

1.375 

-2 

467     76 

-898 

66.32 

22.63 

14.18 

-3.13 

1,910 

— 6«» 

4:t2     77 

2,910 

H5.(K> 

40.00 

lO.J^o 

14.70 

1.33:3 

196 

,5:33     78 

—216 

60.20 

»i.25 

10.10 

-.55 

1.307 

— 7 

:3!>5     79 

5.490 

48.26 

20.25 

11. U 

20.:J8 

1.113 

228 

227,    80 

«      590 

29  29 

55.00 

11.93 

3.79 

1,273 

4S 

700.    81 

— 8.4H0 

63.83 

3;M9 

10.3:{ 

—7.4" 

1.8'»8 

—1:3:3 

600     82 

1.5fiO 

53.49 

32.19 

10.70 

3.63 

1,4:« 

52 

461     83 

],48» 

66. (K) 

20.80 

10.24 

2  96 

2,500 

74 

520 

84 

— 2,HI0 

52.63 

89.47 

13.10 

-5.26 

9.-,o 

—50 

375 

85 

-2,100 

62.40 

31.20 

10.60 

-4  20 

1.190 

—50 

:37I 

86 

58 

61.54 

28  23 

10.10 

.13 

1.922 

3 

543 

87 

3.786 

45.46 

25.00 

10.60 

■    18.95 

1.33i 

252 

:3:tJ 

88 

-80 

41.67 

47.50 

11.50 

—  57 

750 

—5 

356 

89 

1,874 

66.71 

20.04 

12.00 

1.25 

1.786 

22 

358 

90 

-5.080 

C4.62 

30. 8n 

12.31 

—7.82 

1.970 

-151 

608.    91 

92 

56.25 

32  50 

10.68 

.58 

H^'} 

5 

2X9 

92 

1.880 

50.00 

30.00 

10.60 

9.40 

1,.5:3»< 

145 

462 

93 

-680 

67.31 

23.08 

10.92 

—1.31 

l.7:3:t 

-22 

400 

94 

7,200 

20.00 

32.50 

11.50 

35.00 

1.3:M 

480 

430 

95 

4. 340 

30.49 

30.49 

12.56 

26.46 

1,171 

310 

a57 

96 

—620 

50.00 

41  54 

13.23 

—4.76 

1.0S3 

—51 

450 

97 

l.S-iO 

25.00 

48. $< 

11.5«» 

15.17 

8 -.7 

130 

414 

98 

140 

55.56 

3:V33 

io..s:3 

.78 

l.KOO 

14 

6(HI 

99 

1.850 

60.43 

34.58 

11.14 

-6  15 

1,;367 

—84 

473 

100. 

3.500 

38.46 

34.62 

13.46 

13.46 

1,040 

140 

:m 

101 

3.320 

6'».00 

20.  (Hi 

10.51 

9.49 

2.1XH 

207 

4:38 

102 

-2,800 

60.00 

42.86 

27.14 

-20.00 

P3:j 

-187 

400 

103 

-21, 100 

80.75 

18.63 

13.73 

-13.11 

920 

-121 

171 

104 

12,820 

66.67 

40.00 

10.60 

42.73 

2,00t> 

855 

800 

105 

114 


STATISTICS  OF   LABOB. 


Woolen  Goods. 


Number  of 
tabUshmei: 

Average  nu 
bor  of    e 
ployes.... 

Capital  Inve 

\9i 

00 

o 

c 

0) 

Value  of  p 
duct 

Gross  profit 
loss 

.     ®  *  3 

•3— S? 

Sis 

»  a  <"♦ 

:  g.£^ 

»       1 

•   1  • 

•  n 

»     rt 

•  1 

.     qQ. 

• 
• 
• 

:  3 

:  S 

;     -1  e^ 

.  ooo 

i  So 

■     1 

1 

30 

$46,253 

$8,650 

$32,830 

$60,000 

$18,520 
6,765 

30.87 

$8.77& 

2 

26 

15.0(M) 

7.20<> 

36.035 

.50.0IN» 

13.5:^ 

5.9(W 

3 

14 

10.  m\ 

5.(HK) 

5].00(» 

61.500 

5.500 

8.94, 

6.750 

4 

!              30 

45.000 

7.700 

31.300 

45.  (NN) 

,              6,00(i 

13.:« 

7.200 

5 

'               80 

155,  (MK) 

21.5«J2 

1         113. 4:» 

150.  (HX) 

15.008 

10.01 

24.9tl0 

6 

1               35 

:«.ooo 

5.000 

31.280 

40.(HX» 

3.?20 

9.30 

5.980 

7 

!               67 

150.  (NX) 

27.417 

97.000 

150.000 

25.583 

17.06 

24.0(10 

8 

30 

10.0(K) 

7.000 

13.6(H) 

20.  .VM) 

i             —1(H) 

—.49 

2.660 

9 

30 

30.000 

6.0(K) 

54.  W2 

74.0(W 

13,358 

18.05 

9.200 

10 

76 

100.000 

30.000 

112, 0(W 

150. 0(K) 

8,000 

5.33 

21.000 

11 

64 

61,500 

19.112 

61.150 

99.000 

28.738 

29.03 

13.590 

12 

85 

150.000 

33.000 

127.725 

180,  OIK) 

19.275 

10.71 

27.000 

13 

32 

35.000 

10.  (HK) 

32.816 

49.002 

6.186 

12.62 

7,000 

14 

95 

180. 0(N) 

33.522 

118.500 

178.0(HI 

25.978 

14.59 

28.600 

15 

45 

50,000 

25.0(M) 

100.000 

164. 0(K) 

39.000 

23.78 

19,400 

16 

T2 

34,000 

i8.oog 

1 

96.357 

115,500 

1.143 

.99 

13.590 

Summary,  by  Industries. 


Industries. 


TJcrJ 

^§                  VSQ.^ 

2*^ 

*<    » ■ 

C 

n  S"CD 

O'       mi.  . 

P6 

.   °n 

'  W 

s* 

:     p 

•  p 

< 

iffi 

:  oc 

a 

«   1  1 

OD 

•   (P&. 

00 

o 
pr 

0 
CO 


4 


T3 

3 


Agricultural  implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes 

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Builrlfngs  

Carriages  and  wagons  . . . 
Chemical  preparations... 

Cigars 

Clocks  and  watches 


Clothing , 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus.. 

Cured  and  packed  moats 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Flour  and  meal , 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Mai*hines  and  machinery 


Malt   

Metiils  and  metallic  goorls 

Musioal  infitriimentB  and  materials 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper  

Photographs  and  or  tier  likenesses 

Printing  and  publl.shing 

Railroad  and  other  cars  and  materials. 

Soaps  

Stone 


Tobacco  

Vessels,  .^alis.  etc. 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 


Totals. 


6.802 
2.(H>4 
2.fH)7 
1.874 

308 
3.704 
2.497 

784 

1  ''fi*> 
1,  »^t»d 

l,(i59 


12.5(?9 
1.119 

10. 212 
191 
1.8:« 
2.(547 
5.951 
l.XW 
1.769 
3. 75(5 


199 

14.919, 

329, 

:iS9i 

750; 

99, 

4.m) 

1.578 

45(» 

i.o:?! 

1,041 
401 

4.374 
811 


95.912 


$10. 
1. 


1, 


737.2(H) 
722.500 
910.526 
917.498 
222.  «HH) 
026. 150 
,7(H).(«0 
995. 75(1 
432.0(>6 
,018.827: 


7.919.375! 
1.490.4(H) 
10.(591.a->0 
231.  (HH) 
5.551.892 
2.9(;i.550 
3.  .'>77.  (KH) 
2. 921. 12s 
2.  ."«■>.  970 
4.513,(HK) 

815.000 
14.415.501 

212.  (HM) 
1.120.(NM) 
1,228.  (MM) 

l.")2..5(MI 
3.774.:1<M) 
l.i:«.5(MI 
1.125.000 

50i).(HH) 

1.127.0(H) 
428.  (MM)' 

2.:i(a.3ss 

1.104.75:{ 


$93.:«1.754 


$3,060,618 

Hi,  f04 

762.412 
620. 1-2:^ 
102,  Am 
1.799.715 
1.143.09i) 
285  370 
509.048 
808.974 

4.578.139 

592.5:12 

3.939.411, 

82,754 

975,151 
1.025.560 
2.652  28<» 

868. 61 5; 

.'i(i0,3t:i 
l.<)2r,512 


93.849, 

6.804..'>9r 

198.5271 

2^)7,995 

•288.4241 

(.•2.544 

2,508,52:^ 

?29.698I 

177.902 

481,152' 

:353.200 

210.  Ki'i 

1. 754.291 

264.  HSJ 


$41.201,52J) 


$6.461.9.57 
1.756.179 
2,?Jf>,307> 

317.601 

229,922 
.3.493.86JI 
1,824.669' 
2,193,748 

815.657. 

239.857, 

15,061.5191 
991. 113 

81,;W5.172 
376. 0(M) 

20.741,856 

11.7(5,129 
3. 867,  (>77' 
6.172.412 
3.642.av2 
3.795,610 

I 

1.416.42!) 

27,199.()ri2 

.308.028 

3.(K9.145 

.S8<).  488. 

62.  (MM), 

2. 915. -297 

3.440.415 

2, 786.  KMi 

634.473 

2.946.981 

42i>.  81K) 

3.8»»<.l(K) 

1.09!).6«i5 


$12.«78.97:» 
3,118  973 
4.(00.781 
1,5«8.83S 
:»7.«)00 
5.9S5.85(> 

3.054.266 
1.7-25,2S« 
1.388.621 

22.751.007 
2,223.880 

94.077.269 
688,  m)0 

28.619.()»< 

14.271.<«7 
8  316.  a%5 
8.(W).3JM 
1.984.140 
7.6:10.506 

l.?24.30«> 
40.8Xi3:» 

(2n.250 
4. 740.901) 
l,(i64.()9» 

21(1.  (HH) 
7.37«>.g46 
4.515.002 
3, 236., 100 
l.:i')5.689 

4,183,075 

777. :«» 

6.689.r4t7 

1,586.502 


$219. 511, 348  $:««.  882. 634 


profits  and  earnikos. 

Woolen  Ooods. 


|S,7*S 

m.Ti 

14.42 

4(3 

i«ai 

vea 

>.». 

~a.m 
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2n.iN) 

-171 

m, 
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^ 

m 
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■m 
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ffi;  1S8.HT 

47  !S9.!l!e 

£«'  4  ruk  utti 
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si.m. 

2.fi9S.(U4' 

l,lt4)l,£B' 
9I».ai7' 

««.s7a' 

l,<«S.fi31 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


Summary  by  Counties. 


-1 
p 

!Z 

O 


Counties. 


Number 
tabllshi 

Average 
ber    of 
ployes 

<^b£ 

Wo 

0 

D 
O 

QD  K 

55 

1    1 

QD 

1 

• 
• 
• 

00 

ft 

0 


si* 

r»ffi 


■d 

o 
I 


•    O 

:  » 
:  o 


l|  Adams 

2  Alexander  . 

3' Bureau 

4  ChampalffD. 
SChrlftUan... 

6  Clark 

7  Clinton 

8Col.»8 

9  Cook 

lODeKalb..  .. 


11  DeWltt  ... 

12  Kdgar 

13,EfflQsham 
14  Payette  .. 
15;PrHDklin .. 

Iti  Fnlron 

17, Greene 

IS'Grnndy  .. 
IH.HumiUon  . 
2(»  Hancock.. 


21 

22 


Hardin 

Henderson 

23  Henry  

24lIroquol8  ... 
25,JackAon  ... 

2H  Jers.*y 

27  JoOaviess  . 
28;Johnson  ... 
29|Kane  ..  .. 
30  Kankakee.. 


31;  Kendall... 

32!Knox 

:i3  Lake 

SI  LaSalle  .. 
8.)'  Lawrence 
dti  Lee 
37 

as 


Livingston . . 
Lo)?an  

39  McDonough 

40  McLean  .... 


41  >racon 

4'i  Macoupin  

43  Madison 

44,Mnrlon   

45  Marshall 

46  Massac 

47,Monroe 

48{  Montgomery.. 

49  Morfcan 

50  Ogle 


51 
52 


Peoria 

Perry 

53,PIke  

61  Pope   

55  I'ulaiikl 

5(>  Randolph.... 
57,  Rock  iRland 

6SKt.  Clair 

59  Saline 

(M)  Sanfiramon . . 


50 

2,079 

7 

185 

1 

8 

1 

16 

1 

10 

1 

20 

4 

103 

5 

153 

1051 

64.954 

6 

478 

1 

35 

2 

34 

1 

26 

1 

24 

1 

14 

3 

215 

3 

68 

I 

125 

1 

15 

4 

134 

1 

12 

1 

30 

5 

171 

1 

13 

1 

9 

3 

44 

15 

420 

1 

17 

33 

2.870 

7 

189 

2 

467 

■ft 

32:} 

155 

26 

1.418 

1 

24 

6 

231 

2 

42 

4 

61 

4 

171 

17 

417 

16 

390 

7 

102 

2< 

1.02:} 

1 

12<» 

3 

91 

6 

321 

4 

106 

3 

400 

10 

339 

3 

55 

57 

1.9«0 

1 

26 

4 

84 

1 

12 

5 

146 

8 

111 

38 

2.754 

43 

•4.598 

1 

10 

21 

'  1,747 

13.111.400 

332.000 

13.000 

10.000 

26.000 

30,000 

238.500 

120.253 

57.382,343 

637.000 

75.000 

16.000 

15.0(N) 

6.300 

10.000 

812.000 

138.000 

100.  «K) 

.^,000 

231,000 

3.000 

16.000 

135,9(Kt 

75.000 

6.(H»0 

57.000 

1,097.829 

10.(NNl 

2.566.827 

232.000 

125.000 
4n.<H)0 

iri3.ooo 

1.310.8(M> 

1.000 

382.  JMK) 

46.01W 

40.tKH) 

173.00«» 

594.  OUO 

575.000 

210. 0<K) 

1,087.150 

100,  (HH) 

92,00<l 
178.000 
144.492 
306. 5(N) 
862.000 

89,000 

1,474.400 

10. 000 

123,400 

20.00« 

27.'i,mK) 

.S53.00.» 

.3.875.5<10 

8.953.000 

12.<K»(» 

1.747.620 


$859,766 

72.500 

5.000 

6.  (KM) 

5.000 

6.WK)i 

38,  (HM) 

57,275 

28.943,442 

214.400 

22.800 

15.000 

7.20« 

7,440 

5.WK) 

67.200 

24.750 

48.0O0 

7,00(» 

42.412 

.'i.OOO 

5.250 

64.940 

6.  mm 

9.(HH) 

22.000 

138.904 

5.  OOO 

1.037.:}00 

68.590 

189.000 

118.904 
58.500 

639.487 
5.000 

181.450 
16..S()0 
21.865 
54.710; 

159.173 

206.234 
54.070 

427.115 
53,148 
81.612 
91.350 
50.386 

168.7W 

126.000 
20.957 

703.267 

9.600 

82.28(1 

5.000 

54.  WN) 

56.458 

1,257,755 

1.438.575 

8.JMK) 

683,02ll 


13.914.120 

984.000 

2.000 

10.000 

47.000 

1-25. 5i8 

704.600 

224.380 

160.769.077 

534.500 

5. 1(M> 

58,000 

36,085 

10.000 

51,Ono 

208.300 

113,820 

30.00i> 

77.500 

809.630 

18.3INI 

27, im 

95.221 

100.000 

5.000 

lOO.OOii 

710.434 

50,004) 

1,776.499 

375.757 

270.000! 

189.158; 

205.5(H), 

1.5<»8.0II)I 

31.400 
843.837 
101.845 

2<i.K45| 
111.860 
858.e25| 

791.960' 
560.086 

8,771.721 

78.812 

88.650 

196.100 

720.301 

1.029,100 
799,630 
128,700 

2.766.269 

25.0(Hi 

504.980 

8.00(1 

126.000 

1.143.194 

8.820.047 

11.654.485 

88. 150 

2.838.482 


16.050.594 

1.161.000 

14.000 

20.  OIK) 

65,550' 

151.6(;5 

821.900 

840.  (K)0 

217.680.650 

885.000 

40.000 

85.000 

50.000 

19.000 

61.5(K) 

390.000 

160.670 

125.  (HM) 

104.0(H) 

381.675 

20,000 

40.  (NK) 
207.135 
115.  (NH) 

25.000 
183.  (HH) 
974.921 

60,(NHi 

3.428.983 

5:}2,(H>0 

550.000 
467.892 
345,500 

2.75K.636 
40.0(!0 

1.175.551 

132.958 

68.000 

245. 180 

1.218.150 

1.314.010 
673.697 

5.250.823 
LW.OOOI 
176.20(» 
885.500 
817.024 

1.249,(HK) 

1.(82,700 
185.000 

4.206.996 

46,  (MM*. 

692.186 

15.000 

222,000 

1,268,223 

6.348,212 

16.275.238 

KM).  265 

3.G55.627 


tl.  276, 708 

104,500 

7.  OOO 

4.000 

3.550 

20.142 

79,  »M) 

58,895 

27.868.131 

136.  lUO 

12.100 

17.000 

6.765 

1.660 

5.500 

114.500 

22.100 

47.000 

19.50Q 

29.63S 

1.7W 

7.750 
46,974 

9,00(1 

11. 0-0 

60.400 

125. 58S 

5.  (MM) 

625.184 

87.713 

91.000 

159.830 
81..'*(» 

609.139 
3.600 

200.tS»l 
14.75.1 
19, 29* 
78.610 

205, 3J2 

315.816 
59.541 
1.051.987 
17.040 
55  9;« 
48.050 
46,337 
51.2*10 
107,  (^ 
35.943 

737,470 

11,4<!; 

54.9* 

S.t'W 

<-•?!? 

68.571 

1,370.41} 

2,183,178 

9.115 

1.U0S 
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Summary  by  Counties. 


>-• 

3»3 

Net    pi 
loss . . 

Percen 
Mock 
value 
duct . 

=  P  «  -! 

Percen 
Intere 
expen 
value 

Percen 
net   p 
loss  G 
of  pro 

i;  O  T 

ocw 

Eo2< 

oS®2 

•  2c>  - 

O  (9  < 
.^  -^  -t 

"if 

.  C  -t  = 

r'p»  J 

•  s, 

!  o csp 

-^^  «r»2S 

g--3? 

\^  a  a 

Hz 

Si 

:  <3=53 

•     So. 
I     O  — 

1    g' 

re. 

:  BoJ 

o 

.  coo 

:  MD 

:  o 

:  ooo 

.Ooo 

a.oSo 

•  i*®© 

:  ©2- 

^o^ 

• 
• 

•   t  -^-^l 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1  '^'^ 

•           1      !-»-• 

.    -^a.-* 

.    eb  n  >-^ 

.  -i'< 

t   •  '-i*< 

C?-i.^'< 

■ 

21.10 

$791,743 

$484,965 

64.69 

14.21 

13.09 

8  02 

$2,910 

$2.13 

$414 

1 

9.W 

136.020 

-31.52«) 

81.75 

6.24 

11.72 

—2  71 

6,276 

—170 

^92 

2 

soon 

2.180 

4,82'» 

14.29 

35.71 

15.57 

34.43 

1.750 

603 

625 

3 

29.00 

2.600 

1,4<M) 

50  00 

3(^00 

13.00 

7.00 

1.250 

!               88 

375 

4 

639 

7. 0.S5 

— 3.5<'5 

84.61 

9.(K» 

12.70 

—6.31 

5.555 

-351 

500 

5 

13.:* 

16.967 

3. 175 

82.76 

3.96 

11.19 

2.09 

7.5«:^ 

169 

IJOn 

6 

9.65 

96.  oVO 

—17.200 

85.73 

4.62 

11.74 

—2.09 

7.978 

-167 

369 

7 

17.18 

41.215 

17.180 

6'>.98 

16.85 

12. 12 

5.05 

2.222 

112 

374 

8 

12.81 

25.221.006 

2.647,125 

73.89 

13  30 

11.59 

1  22 

3.350 

41 

446 

9 

15.3b 

1-6.720 

9.380 

60.40 

24.23 

14.32 

1.06 

1.851 

20 

449 

10 

»2-l 

8.5IM) 

3,6(M) 

12.75 

57.00 

21.25 

9.00 

1,143 

103 

651 

11 

20.W 

9.460 

7.510 

62.;^5 

17.65 

11.13 

8.87 

2.504J 

222 

441 

12 

13  53 

5.9*10 

8t;5 

72.07 

14.40 

11.80 

1.73 

1,923 

33 

277 

13 

821 

2,278 

—718 

52.03 

39  16 

11.99 

—3.78 

792 

—30 

310 

14 

8  91 

6.750 

—1.250 

82  93 

8.13 

10.98 

—2.03 

4.393 

—89 

357 

15 

29:{6 

57.720 

56.780 

63.41 

17.23 

14.80 

14.56 

1,814 

264 

3i;s 

16 

13  751 

•J4.347 

-2.247 

70. y4 

15.40 

15.15 

-1.40 

2.363 

—33 

sm 

17 

S7.6<ti 

18.500 

28,500 

24.00 

38.40 

14.80 

22.80 

1,000 

228 

3S4 

18 

18.75 

12.200 

7,'MW 

74  52 

6.Zi 

11.73 

7  02 

6.9:e 

487 

467 

19 

7.76 

52.028 

-22,395 

81.12 

11. n 

13.63 

—5.87 

2.848 

-167 

317 

20 

8.5fi 

2.180 

—480 

66.50 

25.00 

10.90 

—2.40 

1.667 

—40 

417 

21 

19.38 

4.960 

2.790 

67.50 

13.13 

12.40 

6.98 

i.xa 

93 

175 

22 

22  «8 

28.868 

18. 106 

45.98 

31.35 

13.94 

8.74 

1.211 

KK) 

:feo 

23 

7.KJ 

16.000 

-7,000 

86.96 

5.22 

13.91 

—7.09 

8.846 

-538 

46J 

24 

44. «♦ 

2.m) 

8,140 

a».oo 

36.00 

11.44 

32.56 

2,778 

904 

889 

25 

33.01 

21.720 

38.68i) 

54.97 

12.02 

11.87 

21.14 

4,159 

879 

500 

26 

12.8!^ 

ie^.332 

-37.749 

72.87 

14.25 

16.75 

—3.87 

2.321 

—90 

3:^1 

27 

8.33 

6.600 

-1.600 

83.33 

8.3:< 

U.OO 

-2  67 

3.529 

-94 

294 

28 

18.23 

496.908 

128.276 

51.81 

29.96 

14.49 

3.74 

1.447 

54 

4^i 

29 

16.49 

67.126 

20.587 

70.62 

12.89 

12.62 

3  87 

2,815 

109 

363 

30 

16.55 

62.500 

28.500 

49.10 

34  36 

11.36 

5.18 

1.178 

61 

405 

31 

34.16 

75.409 

84.421 

40.43 

25.41 

16.12 

18.04 

1.449 

261 

3«i8 

32 

23  59 

43.730 

37.770 

59.48 

16  93 

12.66 

10.93 

2.229 

244 

377 

33 

22-10 

»54.3I2 

254.  S27 

54.70 

23.20 

12.85 

9.24 

1.944 

180 

451 

34 

9.00 

4.060 

—460 

78.50 

12.50 

10.15 

-1.15 

1.667 

-19 

2(»8 

35 

17.04 

140,475 

59.789 

71.78 

11.18 

11.95 

5.09 

5.089 

259 

5«<» 

36 

11.10 

16.0S6 

—1,303 

75.85 

12  30 

12.08 

—.98 

3.166 

-31 

390 

37 

28.37 

9.200 

10.090 

39.48 

32.15 

13.53 

14.84 

1,115 

165 

.S58 

38 

32.06 

34.8% 

43.712 

45.62 

22.31 

14.23 

17. 8i 

1.434 

2.56 

320 

39 

16.86 

157,465 

47.897 

70.08 

13.07 

12. 10 

3.93 

2.921 

115 

382 

40 

24.03 

165,901 

149.915 

60.27 

15.69 

12.62 

11.41 

3.369 

384 

529 

41 

8.81 

79,970 

-20,429 

83.14 

8.03 

11  87 

-3.03 

6,605 

— 20(» 

530 

42 

a>.€9 

590.311 

461.676 

71.8:< 

8  13 

11.05 

8.79 

5.133 

451 

418 

43 

10.72 

21.900 

—4,860 
32.798 

39.57 

33.43 

13.77 

—3.06 

1,325 

—41 

443 

44 

31.75 

23.140 

5«).31 

17.94 

13.13 

18.61 

1.936 

360 

347 

45 

14.32 

44,230 

3.820 

58.45 

27.23 

13.18 

11.39 

1,045 

12 

285 

46 

5  67 

90.372 

44.033 

88.16 

6.17 

11.06 

5.39 

7.708 

415 

475 

47 

4.10 

143.290 

—92.090 

82.39 

13.51 

11.47 

-7  37 

3,123 

—230 

422 

48 

10.37 

124.990 

-17.920 

77.43 

12.20 

12.10 

-1.74 

3.046 

-5:^ 

372 

49 

19.10 

23.840 

11.603 

69.57 

11.33 

12.89 

6.22 

3,364 

209 

381 

50 

17.53 

509.164 

228.8tl6 

65  75 

16.72 

12.10 

5.43 

2.125 

115 

355 

51 

24.78 

5.200 

6.200 

54. a*) 

2I».87 

11.30 

13.48 

1.769 

238 

36i) 

52 

9  :fiB 

66,  «8 

-11.697 

85.27 

5.45 

11.25 

—1.98 

7,050 

—139 

384 

53 

13.33 

2.700 

—700 

53.33 

33  33 

18.00 

—4.67 

1.250 

—58 

417 

54 

18.92 

38.700 

3.300 

56.76 

24.32 

17.43 

1.49 

1,521 

23 

370 

56 

5  41 

148.002 

-79,431 

90.14 

4.45 

11.67 

—6.26 

11.425 

—716 

509 

56 

».01 

867.361 

403.069 

60.18 

19.81 

13.66 

6.35 

2.305 

146 

457 

57 

14.2!i 

1,764.704 

417.474 

76.30 

9.42 

11.55 

2.73 

3.322 

91 

313 

58 

9.09 

10.747 

—1,632 

82.93 

7.98 

10.72 

-1.63 

10.027 

-163 

800 

59 

3.67 

470.410 

-^336.386 

77.65 

18.68 

12.90 

-9.20 

2.092 

-193 

391 

fo 
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Summary  by  Counties  —Goniiiiued, 


g 

D 

P 

O 


61 
62 
6:) 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 


22! 

Aver 
ber 
plo: 

Gountiea. 

ber 

^^^& 
s*©® 

5- 

D 

Cb 

:  ACS 

W   1 

:  BB 
1  1  1 

Schuyler 

Shelby 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union   

Vermilion... 

Wnrren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  .. 

Will 

Winnebago . 

Total.. 


1 

4Ji 

2 

44 

10 

333 

8 

416 

3 

85 

9 

146 

3 

m 

5 

100 

1 

72 

4 

110 

13 

456 

27 

2.294 

36 
1666 

1.636 

95.912 

< 

o 


$50,000 
62.250 

448.700 

63S.000 
10.5IK) 

232,500 

577.748 

257.500 

34.000; 

88.<NH) 

738.0(H) 

2.59li.5<H) 

2.326.342 


I93.381.7&4 


O  Dp 

•9 


D-H. 


0&. 


s 

pr 

a 

<» 


4     1 

:  o              '» 
>  1^             • 

pro- 

$25. 0(H) 

16.890 

137.  .S40 

172. 8iK) 

20,  (NN) 

64.439 

177.705 

48.241 

18.(NI0 

27.3(K) 

205, 7(H) 

917.631 

692,337 


$100,000 
172,202 
597.  (M15 
450,000 
132,  (HH) 
305,394 

265.015 

•  88".  950 

96,357 

191.800 

672, 0(K) 

7.358,262 

1.542.280 


$41,201,529  $219,511,348 


$164,000 
218.000 
981.589 
777,000 
167.3(H) 
432.685 

51.S.025 

1,167.000 

115.500 

249.650 

1.093.187 

10.990.370 

3.007.657 


$306,882,634 


o 


o 


$39,000 

28,908 

247.244 

154. 2U0 

15.300 

62.852 

70,305 

229. 8U9 

1.143 

30.550 

215.41^ 

2.714,477 

772.946 


$48,169,757 
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Summary  by  Counties — Continued. 
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15  21 

~ 

1115 

18,64 

41fi 

S5b 

61 

25.535 

3,373 

78  99 

7.75 

!7! 

l!5l 

4.956 

S»4 

a^i! 

13  99 

."■ 

ia.4i 

2,94 

as; 

41a 

19  85 

iislsa 

asiafl. 

57:90 

22.24 

.9; 

41; 

».i; 

IJ.-'W 

-2.  (Kilt 

78.!» 

-2^ 

S,tl33 

7«.58 

3.-£ 

ilsu 

siSGt 

m 

441 

m 

n.w 

teil^ 

-15.663 

51.66 

34.64 

6  76 

-sw 

1,0B9 

-s: 

371 

S7 

o.» 

isa.  15U 

97.6i!l 

76,17 

.99 

IS.SM 

—19.71 

251 

B.24 

!U>,245 

76  8 

lo;94 

i.U 

It  2; 

348 

13,?l 

1B3.S99 

6I.8S« 

Gl  n 

18BiJ 

i.K 

S,397 

451 

24.71 

i.aM.SCT 

1,459,651) 

66. 9S 

mis 

4,79 

72 

U0.h37 

aaloa 

I'.li 

■'■■'« 
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73 

~ir2i 

35.991,168 

7. 178,  £89 

~™^ 

13.56 

1.84 

- 
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In  the  table  which  follows  may  be  found  the  summarized  results 
of  the  preceding  table,  showing  the  condition  of  the  34  industries 
under  consideration,  as  to  profit  and  loss.  By  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  out  of  the  l,6c6  establishments  only  9  show  a  gross  loss;  that 
is,  the  value  of  product  in  these  cases  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
material  and  labor  used  in  its  manufacture,  aside  from  the  running 
expense  account.  A  gross  profit  is  shown  by  1,657  establishments, 
or  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  a  net  profit  by  1,128,  or  63  per 
cent.,  whereas  530,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  indicate  a  net 
loss ;  that  is,  about  one-third  of  these  establishments,  after  deduct- 
ing from  their  gross  profits  six  per  cent,  on  their  capital  as  interest, 
and  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  product  to  cover  incidental 
expenses,  find  their  balances  against  them. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  this  proportion  of 
the  larger  establishments  of  the  State  were  actual  losers  on  the 
year's  business,  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  many 
individual  establishments  may  have  been  conducted  on  a  narrower 
margin  than  that  allowed  for  interest  and  running  expenses  in  these 
tables.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  confirmatory  of  this  de- 
duction for  Illinois,  that  the  same  general  result  was  reached  in  the 
Massachusetts  tables.  In  those  it  was  found  that  33+  per  cent,  of 
their  2,440  establishments,  in  the  21  industries  peculiar  to  that 
State,  showed  a  net  loss,  computing  interest  and  expenses  upon  the 
same  basis  adopted  here. 

While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  certain  number  of  all  com- 
mercial ventures  will  fail  of  profitable  returns,  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  such  will  be  observed  in  certain  industries  in  this  table^ 

Of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  cO 
per  cent,  show  a  net  loss,  of  those  in  building  57 -f  per  cent.,  in 
cured  and  packed  meats  88  per  cent.,  in  flour  and  meal  75+  per 
cent.,  in  leather  51+  per  cent.,  in  railroad  and  other  cars  and  ma- 
terials 64+  per  cent.,  and  in  woolen  goods  62+  per  cent.  Here  are 
seven  industries  out  of  the  34  in  which  one-half  or  more  of  those 
engaged  in  them  fail  to  clear  a  net  profit  over  all  charges.  What 
exceptional  conditions,  not  entering  into  these  computations,  may 
have  governed  in  these  instances  it  is  impossible  to  indicate. 
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Profit  AND  Loss,  by  Industries. 


Establishments. 

Industries. 

Total. 

Making 
gross 
profit. 

Making 

gross 

loss. 

Making; 

net 

proflt. 

Making 

net 

lo.ss. 

AgTifl"it"nrAl  irnple»Tipnt« 

74 
30 
32 
51 
8 

107 

83 

11 

3J» 

5 

120 
20 
54 
9 
97 
5(i 

118 

39 

46 

87 

9 

197 

10 

16 

22 

9 

123 
14 
10 
31 
7 
11 

105 
16 

74 

30 

31 

51 

8 

a  107 

83 

11 

39 

5 

120 

2(» 

54 

9 

a  90 

51'. 

118 

31) 

40 

87 

9 

19!i 

10 

16 

22 

9 

b  122 

CIS 
10 

31 

7 

11 

105 

15 

58 
21 
17 
50 
4 

b  64 

9 
29 

3 
86 
17 

6 

8 
24 
41 
92 
19 
32 
67 

5 
a  151 

9 
14 
17 

9 
b  105 

5 

bl 

21 

5 

8 
&73 

6 

16 

Boots  and  shoes 

9 

BOXFS  

1 

15 

Brick 

1 

Brooms  and  brushes 

4 

Baildings 

61 

Ciirriases  and  wagons 

19 

Chemical  preparations 

2 

Cigars 

1(^ 

Clocks  Jind  watches 

2 

Clothing 

34 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

3 

Cured  and  packed  meats 

48 

Drugs  and  medicines 

1 

Flour  and  meal 

1 

73 

Food  preparations  

15 

Furniiure 

26 

Leather 

20 

Lamber 

14 

M.ichines  and  machinery , 

20 

Malt 

4 

MeralB  and  metallic  goods 

4 

46 

Masleul  instruments  and  materials 

1 

Paints  and  oils 

2 

Paper 

.......... 

5 

Photographs  and  other  likenesses 

•■•■«••• 

Printing  and  publishing 

1 
1 

18 

Hoaps 

9 
3 

Stone 

l'> 

Tobacco : 

2 

Vessels,  sails,  etc 

3 

Wooden  goods '. 

82 

Woolen  goods 

1 

10 

Totals 

1,666 

d  1.657 

9 

e  1.128 

588 

a.  Including  2  showing  neither  profit  nor  loss. 

b.  Including  1  showing  neither  proflt  nor  loss. 

c.  Including  3  showing  neither  proflt  nor  loss. 

d.  Including  8  showing  neither  proflt  nor  loss. 

e.  Including  6  showing  neither  proflt  nor  loss. 


The  table  next  presented  consists  of  a  classification  of  employes 
in  the  various  industries,  showing  the  actual  and  proportionate 
nnmber  of  men,  women,  children  and  youth  employed  in  each. 
As  an  appropriate  supplementary  feature,  a  column  is  introduced 
from  a  preceding  table,  giving  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employe  in  the  respective  industries. 

In  one  small  industry  only — the  manufacture  of  malt — the  em- 
ployes are  men  exclusively,  while  in  14  others  men  constitute  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  employed,  and  of  the  whole  95,912  employes  in 
these  selected  industries,  81.77  per  cent,  are  men. 
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In  sis  industries  no  women  are  employed,  and  in  one  only — 
clothing — there  are  more  women  than  men.  The  highest  percentages 
of  women  are  found  in  the  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches, 
35.02,  clothing  .59.54,  drugs  and  medicines  34.56,  photographs  and 
other  likenesses  34.i:4,  and  woolen  goods  38.22.  For  all  industriea 
12.16  per  cent,  of  all  employes  are  women. 

Children  and  youth  constitute  only  3.07  per  cent,  of  all  em-- 
ployes— by  far  the  largest  percentage,  37.75,  being  found  in  the 
tobacco  factories.  In  Massachuaetts,  4.93  per  cent,  of  the  workers 
are  children,  30.13  per  cent.,  more  than  double  our  proportion,  are 
women,  and  64,94  per  cent,  are  men,  as  against  81.77  per  cent,  of 
men  in  this  State. 

Classification  of  Emplotes,  bt  Indhstbibb. 


Employ  M. 

flS 

IndQBtrieB.   . 
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:l.liE 
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!1 
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■1 
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1 
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1 
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^ 
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INDUSTBIAL  COMPAKISON  BETWEEN  ILLINOIS  AND 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Having  completed  the  presentation  for  the  Industries  of  Illinois, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  with  those  obtained  in 
Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  in  that  State  for  1888.  The  tables  which  follow  are  de- 
Toted  to  that  object. 

By  the  first  is  shown  the  industries,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, and  the  number  of  employes  covered  by  the  investigation  in 
each  State.  Twenty-one  industries  represented  by  2,440  establish- 
ments were  taken  in  Massachusetts,  and  84  industries  represented 
by  1,666  establishments  in  Illinois.  The  2,440  establishments  of  the 
former  State  employed  207,798  hands;  the  1,666  establishments  of 
the  latter  employed  95,912  hands.  The  whole  number  of  manufac- 
tnriDg  establishments  in  each  State  is  about  the  same,  Illinois  hav- 
ing 14,549  and  Massachusetts  14,852.  Illinois  has  1,848  establish- 
ments in  which  $5,000  or  more  was  paid  in  wages  during  the  cen- 
sus year,  and  1,666  of  these  were  used  in  the  investigation.  Massa- 
chusetts has  8,668  establishments  in  which  $5,000  or  more  was  paid 
in  annual  wages,  and  2,440  were  used  in  the  investigation.  Thus 
there  appears  to  be  in  Massachusetts  nearly  twice  as  many  large 
establishments  as  in  Illinois,  and  not  only  a  greater  number  but 
the  establishments  themselves  are  more  extensive,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  employes  to  each  in  Illinois  is 
only  57 -|-  while  the  average  for  each  establishment  in  Massachusetts 
is  86-I-. 
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Manufacturing  Esi'ablishments  in  Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  Pay- 
ing   $5,000    OR    MORE    EACH    IN    ANNUAL    WaGES,     WHICH    FORM     THB 

Basis  of  Investigation. 


Industries^. 


Number  of  Es- 
tablishments. 


Illinois. 


Affdculturul  implements 

Boots  and  shoes 

BoxHH : 

Brick 


Brooms  and  brushes  

Buildlnjfft 

Carriages  and  wagonw 

Chemical  preparations 

Cif^ars 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothiiij;  

Cooklug  and  heating  apparatus 

Cotton  goods 

Cured  and  packed  meats 

Drugs  and  medicines    

Fiourandmeal   

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machines  ^nd  machinery 

Malt. 


Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper. 


Photographs  and  other  likenesses 

Printing  and  publishing 

Railroad  and  other  cars  and  materials. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Soaps 


Stone 

Tobacco 

Vessels,  sails,  etc. 
Wooden  goods..., 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods... 


Totals. 


Mass. 


74 
30 
32 
51 
8 
107 
S< 
11 


120 
20 


54 

9 

97 

50 

118 

H9 

4(i 

87 

9 

197 

10 

16 

22 

9 

123 
14 


10 
31 
7 
II 
105 
16 


1.666 


NUMBBB  OF  £lf- 
PLOYK8. 


460 
30 
20. 


2(0 
90 


160 


150 


701 
160 


150 


270 
40 


70 


100 


25 


40 
301 

...  I 
70" 

150 
15 


2.440 


Illinois. 

Mass. 

6.802 

2.nW 

2.007 

1.874 

3118 

37.657 

77.'> 

1.135 

8.704 

2.497 

784 

5,(W5 
1.962 

1.2-.2 

l.«i59 

12.569 

1.119 

**"  io.*2i2 

""■ii,435 

'""59*684 


191 

1.838 

2.647 

5,951, 

1.839 

1.7b-9 

3,756 

199! 

I4.949I 

3-29 

389 

750 

99 

4.660 

1,678 


456 
1.034 
1.0411 

401' 
4.374: 

811 


2.901 
3.1$$ 
6.7U3 


1?.249 
2.821 


6.354 
*5.'227 
'2*644 


1.370 
9U5 


2.534 

22.597 

•2.482 


95.912       207.793 


Note.— The  blank  spaces  indicate  industries  not  tabulated  for  that  State.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, cured  and  packed  meats  and  flour  and  meal  are  included  in  food  preparations, 
and  cigars  are  included  in  tobacco. 


For  a  comparison  of  the  data  used  for  the  basis  of  the  work  in 
both  States,  the  following  compendium  is  given  for  the  1,666  and 
2,440  establishments  respectively,  and  will  be  found  suflSciently  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  salient  features  of  both  groups.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  percentages  for  Illinois  are  materially  larger  in  every  re- 
spect, save  one,  than  those  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  deductions 
arrived  at  should  consequently  be  a  correspondingly  nearer  approach 
to  the  exact  facts  for  the  State  at  large. 
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NuMBSB  OP  Manufactubing  Establishments,  Capital,  Etc.,  Compared. 


Total  manufacturlDS  establishments  In  the  State 

Namberof  establij*hinents  tabulated 

Percent,  of  establish ments  tubulated  of  total  number... 

Amount  of  capital  employed  in  all  establishments 

Amount  of  capital  employed  in  establishments  tabulated 
Per  cent,  of  capital  employed  in  establish  ments  tabulated 

Amount  of  WHges  paid  in  all  establishments 

Amount  of  waires  paid  in  establishments  tabulated 

Percent,  of  wasres  paid  in  establishments  tabulated 

Amount  of  stock  used  in  all  establlshment<«.  

Amount  of  stock  used  in  establishments  tabulated  

Per  cent,  of  stock  u^ed  in  establishments  tabulated 

Amount  of  product  for  all  establishments 

Amount  of  product  for  establishments  tabulated 

Percent,  of  productfor  establishments  tabulated 


14.549 
1.666 
lu- 
ll 40. 652, 066 
$93.3:il.754 
66+ 
$57,429,086 
$41,201,529 
71  + 
$289,843,907 
$219,511,318 
75+ 
$414.864,e;7.S 
$3(K{.882.634 
73+ 


$308. 
$161. 

$128. 
$74. 

$386. 
$224. 

$631. 
$361. 


2.410 

17  + 
806. 1k5 
936.565 

5.S  + 
315.362 
700.851 

58+ 
972.655 
005.811 

57+ 
135.284 
181.439 

57+ 


The  subject  of  relative  wages  in  the  two  States  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  grouping  of  the  employes  in  each  under  a  daily  wage 
classification.  The  noticeable  fact  brought  out  by  this  comparison 
is  that  the  proportion  of  establishments  in  each  State  which  pay  $2 
$2.25  and  $2.50  per  day,  are  nearly  equal,  but  that  for  rates  less 
than  $2  and  more  than  $2.50,  the  proportion  is  much  greater  in 
Illinois. 

Wages  of  Employes,  by  Groups,  Compared. 


Establishments  Paying    Skilled 

Mechanics  TZB  Average  Daily 

Wage  Indicated. 


Illinois. 


Massachusetts. 


Number. 


Por  cent 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Un*^er  II 

•1  to  11.50 

t\.&» 

Above  $1.50.  but  under  $1.75. 

$1.75 

Above  $1.75.  but  under  $2. ... 

$2 

Above  $2.  but  under  $2.25  ... 

t£j2& 

A  bo  ve  $2.25,  but  under  $2.50 . 

Above  $i2.'£0.'but  under  $3  .T] 


Above  $3.. 
Not  slven. 

Totals 


4 

.24 

2 

24 

1.44 

47 

fi7 

4.02 

95 

10 

.60 

87 

lOH 

6.18 

97 

14 

.84 

25 

409 

24.54 

567 

10 

.60 

23 

203 

12  18 

245 

19 

1.14 

25 

402 

24  13 

G(» 

92 

5.52 

82 

180 

11.16 

206 

86 

6  19 

67 

37 

2.22 

317 

1.666 

100.00 

2,440 

.08 
1.93 
3.89 
1.52 
3.98 
1.03 

23.23 
.94 

10.04 
1.03 

24.79 
3.36 
8.44 
2.75 

12.99 


1(H).  00 


A  comparison  of  the  Bunniog  Time  of  establishments  in  the  two 
States  is  made  next,  showing  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each 
which  run  respectively  8  hours,  8J,  8^,  etc.,  to  12^  hours  per  day. 
This  showing  indicates  rather  better  hours  in  Massachusetts,  which 
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may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  law  in  that  State, 
which  prohibits  the  employment  of  women,  or  children  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day.  In  Massachusetts,  30.13  per  cent,  of  all  employes 
are  women,  while  in  Illinois  only  12.16  per  cent,  are  women,  and 
the  preponderance  of  this  class,  and  the  laws  governing  their  em- 
ployment in  Massachusetts,  prepare  us  for  finding  80 -f  per  cent,  of 
the  establishments  in  Massachusetts  running  10  hours,  as  against 
63+  per  cent,  of  those  in  Illinois.  This  disparity  is  modified  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  26+  per  cent,  in  Illinois  run  less  than  10 
hours,  as  against  16+  per  cent,  of  those  in  Massachusetts;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  which  run  more  than  10  hours 
is  much  greater  in  Illinois  than  in  Massachusetts. 


BuNNiNO'  Time  of  Establishments,  Compared. 


Averacre  Daily  Bunning  Time  Equal  to- 


NO.  OF  ESTABLISHVSNTS. 


Illinois. 


MassHchu- 

setts. 


8 

8^ 
8Ji 
8% 
9 

H% 
10 

lOM, 

11 

12% 
12 
1256 
Not 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
given 


Totals. 


Percent,  running  less  than  10  hours  .. 

Percent,  running  10  hours 

Per  cent,  running  more  than  10  hours. 


SS 


10 

32 

2 

2 

102 

1 

16 


1.666 

26+ 

6J?+ 

9+ 


26 
I 

13 
1 

186 
2 


2 

1.96U 
1 

14 

27 

1 


24 


2,440 

16+ 

80+ 

2+ 
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The  relative  number  of  months  of  activity  and  idleness  in  manu- 
factures in  the  two  States  is  indicated,  in  epitome,  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  discrepancy  is  very  slight,  the  average  duration  of 
active  operations  in  Illinois  being  11.34  months  per  annum,  and  in 
Massachusetts  11.57  months — the  idle  time  in  each,  omitting  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  being  represented  by  20  days  in  the  year  for 
Illinois  and  13  days  for  Massachusetts. 

Working  Time  and  Idleness  Compared. 


iLLirois. 


Massachusetts. 


PES 

•     CD 

:  2:0 

:  crcr 

I    CD     I 


"22 
p"   S 

©go 
.  i-»-p 

•    a  I-* 

:  o-s- 

.      I    CO 


Per. 


o  •-• 

9Q  I 


> 

§    S 

QD  »— *J 
P 

OB  —■ 

crtr 

•    3) 


"22 

p*  3 
521^ 

^§ 
P  «-»■ 

c-er 

I    OD 


B 


2.® 
Si"* 

o 

p 


3^  I 


Possible  workf  nff  time  of  all  establishments. 

Fall  time  worked  by  all  establibhrneots 

Three-tourths  time  worked  by  all  establish- 
ments.  

Two-tliirds  time  worked  by  all  establish- 
menis 

One-hair  time  worked  by  all  establinhments 

Entire  workinfir  time  of  all  establishments. .. 

Idle  time  of  all  establish  ments  


19,800 

I7.fi867^ 

12.  OU 
10.72 

100.00 
89.33 

29,280 
26,882 

12.00 
11.01 

619 

.37 

3.13 

635 

.26 

65 
346 
18.716^ 
1.U83 

.04 

.21 

11.34 

.66 

.33 

1.76 

91.53 

6.47 

137 

586 

28.24 

10.40 

.06 

.24 

11.57 

.43 

91.80 

2.17 

.47 

2.00 

96.44 

3.56 


Namber  of  establishments  considered  (Illinois)  a 1,650 

Average  number  of  employes  ([Jllnois) 95.101 

Nom ber  of  establishments  considered  (Massachusetts) 2, 440 

Averai^e  number  of  employes  (Massachusetts) 207,793 

a.— The  16  establishments  enga«:ed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  eoods  are  omitted, 
as  the  necessary  data  were  not  reported. 


In  the  succeeding  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  two 
States,  by  industries,  of  the  average  working  time,  the  average 
daily  earnings,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  all  employes. 
The  working  time  shown  here  is  on  the  basis  of  full  days'  work,  the 
half  time,  two-thirds  time  and  three-fourths  time  being  reduced  to 
full  time.  The  daily  earnings  are  $1.51  in  Illinois,  and  $1.23  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  yearly  earnings  in  the  former  are  $480,  and 
in  the  latter  $358.  Both  amounts  seem  very  low,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  thej^  are  not  the  yearly  earnings  of  men,  but  an 
average  of  all  the  earnings  of  men,  women  and  children.  If  refer- 
ence be  had  to  the  final  table  of  this  series — Glasses  of  Employes, 
by  Industries,  Compared — the  diflPerence  in  these  daily  and  yearly 
averages  in  the  two  States  may  be  largely  accounted  for  without 
assuming  that  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  are  very  much 
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less  in  one  than  in  the  other.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
S5.Z6  per  cent,  of  the  employes  in  Massachusetts  are  women  and 
children,  while  only  18.28  per  cent,  of  those  in  Illinois  are  of  these 
classes.  In  other  words,  Massachusetts  employs  nearly  twice  as 
many  women  and  children  in  her  industries  as  Illinois,  and  this 
large  proportion  of  cheap  labor  would,  doubtless,  account  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  discrepancy  in  these  averages  of  earnings  in  the 
two  States. 


WoRKCNG  Time  and  Earnings,  by  Industries,  Compared. 


IlililNOIB. 

MA8SACHU8BTT8. 

Industries. 

B5-< 

Is 

•  •  o 

;       n 

•    3  1 

Averace   dally 
earnings      of 
each  employe 

o  n  n 
3-3  p 

|i- 

OIQ® 
i    3  1 

A  <jb  ^ 

P  P  m 

3*3  p 

o     £ 

^  <jb  ^ 
a  »i  »t 

PI 
14 

Agricultural  implements .*. 

10.55 
11.49 
11.24 
7.15 
11  34 
10.78 
11.70 
11.45 
12.00 
11.80 
11.32 
11.20 

$1  67 
1  27 
1  32 
1  81 
1  14 
1  76 

1  5:^ 

1  24 
1  33 
1  62 

1  26 
1  85 

$450 
374 

1 
1 

Boots  and  shoes  

iii'm 

$1  41 

1  Si 

95 

"i*G9 
1  6» 

$;m2 

Boxes 

380;  H.I6 
3311    7.75 

3321 

486i  10.98 
458    11.59 

.S52 

Brick :...  

189 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Kuildincs 

475 

^arriaffes  and  waerons 

497 

Chemical  Dreoarations 

364 
407 
488 
364 
530 

1 

Oiffars 

**"i 

clocks  and  watches  

' 

Clothinff 

11.49      I  20 

352 

Cookinflr  and  heatins  apparatus  

•Cotton  ifoods - 

11.95 

85 

259 

Cured  and  packed  meats  

9.27 
11.83 
10.63 
11.39 
11.51 
11.92 
10.07 
11.80 

1  63 
1  43 
1  95 
133 
1  51 
1  55 
1  23 
I  7(. 

386 
43S 
5:n 
387 
446 
472 
317 

DniiTfl  and  mpdicinen  ,^,,^,^ 

Flour  aLd  meal i - 

Food  preparations 

11.5:{ 
11.54 
11.76 

1  58 
1  50 
1  50 

465 

Furniture 

Leather  ...* 

461 
452 

I/Umber        .^'.    ......r Trr.-r - 

Machines  and- machinery 

513 

11.83 

1  61 

488 

Malt        

9.78,    1  89 
11.46,    155 
11.80     2  00 
11.75     178 
11. Ol!    1  37 
12.00|    2  06 
11.83:    1  78 
11.68     155 

4r2 
455 
603 
535 
385 
632 

5:« 

462 

Metals  and  metallic  eoods 

11.49 
11.75 

1  45 

1  96 

426 

Musical  instruments  and  materials  

589 

Paints  and  oils - 

Paper 

11.54 
ii!74 

ii'fo 

1  17 

"in 

*i  04 

345 

Photofrranhs  and  other  likenesses 

PrintinflT  and  publlshinflr 

531 

Railroad  and  other  cars  and  materials 

Rubber  and  elastic  eoods 

312 

Soaps 

Stone  

12.00     1  27 
10.85     1  68 

390 
465 
839 
526 

11.25 
11.74 

1  47 
133 

423 

Tobacco  

10.86 
11.00 
11.48 

1  22 
1  87 
1  37 

898 

Vessels,  sails,  etc 

Woodeu  GTOods 

401 

ii.75 
11.78 

139 

1  W 

94 

393 

Woolen  fiTOods ; 

313 

Worstea  firoods 

....•• 

12.00 

289 

Averages 

11.13   tl  51 

$430 

11.36 

$123 

$858 

NoTB.— The  blank  spaces  indicate  industries  not  tabulated  for  that  State.  In  Ma.«i%a- 
•chusetts  cured  and  packed  meats  and  flour  and  meal  are  included  in  food  preparations, 
and  ciffars  are  included  in  tobacco. 
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Tbe  next  table  illustrates  the  very  close  agreement  between  the 
States  as  to  tbe  proportion  of  establishments  in  the  various  indus- 
tries of  each,  which  show  net  gain  and  net  loss.  The  computations 
for  bolli  are  made  upon  the  common  basis  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  for  account  of  interest,  and  ten.  per  cent,  on  value 
of  product,  for  expenses  additional  to  the  cost  of  materials  and  of 
labor.  The  ultimate  averages  for  the  States  are  almost  identical, 
though  a  wide  divergence  will  be  observed  in  some  cases  as  to  indi- 
vidual industries. 

Profit  and  Loss,  by  Industries,  Compared. 


Industries. 


Illinois. 


©  ""^  OJ 


AiH'icuItural  implements ^ 

Boots  and  shoes  

Koxes  

Brick 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buildini;s 

Carriages  and  wagons , 

Chemical  preparations , 

Ctears 

Clock?)  and  watches  , 

Ciothine 

Cooklors  and  heating  apparatus 

Cotton  Roods 

Cured  and  packed  meats  

DrufiTS  and  medicines 

Flour  and  meal 

Food  preparations 

Famlture 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Malt 

Metals  and  metallic  eoods 

Musical  instruments  and  materials 

Paints  and  oils 

Paper  

Phoiof?rapbs  and  other  likenesses 

Priotinfrand  publishinfir 

Railroad  And  other  ears  and  materials 

Rubber  and  elastic  ffoods 

SoapH  

Stfiue 

Tobacco  

VessHf*.  sails,  etc 

Wooden  goods 

Wool e n  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Percentages 


78+ 

7» 

53+ 

J»8+ 

50 

43 

77+ 

81  + 

77+ 

(>0 

71  + 

85 


11  + 
88+ 
2-1  + 
73+ 
78 
48+ 
<59+ 
77 
55+ 
78+ 
9<» 
H7+ 
77+ 
100 
8P+ 
35+ 


70 

fi7+ 

71  + 

7-2+ 

6JI+ 

37+ 


67+ 


O  s  p:  i-i 

2.-2. 
SB' 

X 

• 
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« 


21  + 
30 

46+ 
1  + 
50 
57 
22+ 
18+ 
25+ 
40 

28+ 
15 


88+ 

11  + 

75+ 

26+ 

22 

51  + 

3*1+ 

23 

44+ 

23+ 

10 

12+ 

22  + 


14  + 
64  + 


30 
32  + 
28+ 
27  + 
30+ 
62+ 


32+ 


56+ 
76+ 
60 


65+ 
63+ 


77+ 


74 


47+ 

78 
46+ 


75+ 


70+ 
70 


68+ 
'87' 
"72" 


77  + 
63+ 


62+ 
73+ 
53+ 


66+ 


o  r  p  T 


2  » 


'n 


43+ 
23+ 
4U 


84+ 
36+ 


22+ 


26 


52+ 

22 

53+ 


24+ 


29+ 
30 


31  + 
'i3' 


28 


22+ 
36+ 


37+ 
26+ 
46+ 


33+ 


Note.— The  blank  spaces  occurring  in  both  profit  and  loss  columns  indicate  indus- 
triee  not  tabulated  for  that  State.  In  Massachusetts,  cured  and  packed  meat«.  and  flour 
and  meal,  are  included  in  food  preparations*  and  cigars  are  included  in  tobacco.  iSix 
establishments  in  Illinois  (distributed  among  Hve  Industries),  which  showed  neither  profit 
nor  loss,  are  credited  to  the  profit  column. 
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The  final  comparison  to  be  instituted  in  this  connection  is  that 
of  the  classification  of  employes,  showing  the  percentages  of  men, 
of  women,  and  of  children  and  youth  employed  in  each  industry 
for  both  States.  For  Illinois  the  percentages  relate  to  the  95,912 
hands  employed  in  the  1,666  establishments  in  which  $5,000  or 
more  was  paid  in  annual  wages ;  but  for  Massachusetts  they  relate 
to  the  hands  employed  in  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State,  the  employes  of  the  2,440  establishments  in  which  $5,C00  or 
rmore  was  paid  in  wages,  not  having  been  classified  separately. 
The  proportion,  however,  for  the  State,  would  probably  be  sub- 
stantially maintained  for  the  larger  establishments. 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  large 
a  percentage  of  women  employed  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Illinois. 
On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  employs  a  smaller  percentage  of 
children  and  youth,  which  class,  it  should  be  understood,  embraces 
boys  16  years  of  age  or  under,  and  girls  15  years  of  age  or  under. 
In  one  industry,  boots  and  shoes,  the  proportion  is  practically  the 
same,  but  in  every  other  the  difference  is  very  marked,  and  the 
excess  is  always  in  Illinois.  The  industries  which  employ  the 
highest  percentages  of  children  in  Massachusetts  are  cotton  goods 
12  per  cent.,  woolen  goods  10  per  cent.,  and  worsted  goods  11  per 
cent. ;  whereas  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  this  State  87.75  per  cent, 
of  all  employes  are  children;  in  the  woolen  mills  13.81  per  cent, 
are  children,  in  the  soap  factories  18.16  per  cent.,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  musical  instruments  12.46  per  cent.,  in  lumber  10.23  per 
cent.,  and  in  food  preparations  18.47  per  cent. 

These  percentages,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  num- 
bers. There  are  in  fact  17,445  children  and  youth  at  work  in 
Massachusetts,  and  8,936  in  Illinois,  and  more  children  employed 
in  the  three  textile  industries  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  yet  the  percentage  of  child  labor  to 
adult  labor  is  greater  in  this  State  than  in  Massachusetts. 
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Illinois:  Pki 
AGB  FOB  1,666] 

THIES  OF- 

ICINT* 

[ndus- 

^  i 

p 

• 

Massachusetts:  Pbb. 

CENTAOE  rOB  ALL  IN- 
DU8TBIE8  OP— 

Industries. 

CD 

P 

• 
f 

t 
• 

■ 

o 
B 

• 
> 

P 

o 

B 
<p 
p 

opH. 

P   3 
p 

• 

Icriealtaral  implements 

96.66 
82.12 
82.66 
92.80 
72.73 
99.08 
91.96 
84.67 
80.67 
62.67 
36.78 
97.41 

.35 

16.89 

8.22 

.69 
20.13 

■"i"46 

13.52 
12.14 
36.02 
59.64 

4.10 
1.99 
9.12 
6.61 
7.14 
.92 
6.66 
1.91 
7.19 
2  41 
8.68 
2.59 

97.90 
75.00 
61.00 
99.01 
72.10 
99.10 
99.09 
100.00 

.10 
23.00 
46.00 

.09 
27.00 

.39 

.80 

2.00 

^WtS  aitd  Bh04H 

2  00 

Boxes  

3.00 

Brick 

.90 

Brooms  and  brushes 

.90 

Baildins    

.61 

Carriages  and  wafirons 

Chemical  preparations 

.11 

Clears... 

Clocks  and  watches 

64.16 
25.00 
99.90 
37.00 

35.85 
?2.00 

""eiloo 

Clothlne 

3.00 

Cooking  and  heatinflr  apparatus 

.10 

Cotton  Koods '.  r 

12.00 

Cared  and  packed  meats 

98.20 
67.69 
97.77 
62.83 
90.16 
86.87 
89.64 
97,10 
100.00 
192.18 
87.24 
91.62 
84.27 
63.64 
76.69 
98.48 

'"■34.'56 

.11 

18.70 

2.05 

11.75 

.23 

.13 

"*  6!86 
7.86 
2.12 
18.47 
7.80 
2.88 
10.23 
2.77 

'Wgs  and  ntie^iieines 

80.00 

■"8i!6o 

92  00 
97.00 
99.00 
97.00 

19.00 

'■"ieJoo 

6.00 
2.00 

1.00 

floor  and  meal 

Food  preparations 

3.00 

VvmitartT 

2  00 

Leather 

1.00 

I/omber    . 

1.00 

Xachinefl  and  machinery 

Jlalt 

2.00 

Metals  and  metallic  ffoods 

2.33 
.30 

5.40 
10.63 
34.34 
13.97 

5.49 
12.46 
3.08 
6.20 
2.02 
9.44 
1.62 

88.66 
97.10 
93.00 
46.20 
64.10 
?2.00 
98.00 
41.00 

9.00 

2.00 

6.00 

53.00 

35.00 

25.00 

2.00 

56.00 

3.00 

Masical  instruments  and  materials 

.90 

Poliits  and  oils 

1.00 

Paper - 

80 

Photosraphs  and  other  likenesses 

.90 

Printing  and  publishinflr 

3.00 

Rnhb^r  and  elantip  ffooda ......... ........ 

3*66 

81.80 
98.66 
43.32 
76.06 
91.36 
47.97 

6.04 

■"i8!98 

22.69 

l.(»3 

38.22 

18.16 
1.36 

37.75 
2.25 
7.61 

13.81 

Stone  

99.92 
70.00 
100.00 
89.00 
62.00 
40.00 

.04 
28.00 

04 

2.00 

Teesels.  sails,  etc 

Wooden  ffoods 

7.00 
38.00 
49.00 

4  00 

Woolen  iroods 

10  00 

11.00 

Pflrcentagflft 

81.77 

12.16 

6.07 

64.94 

30.13 

4  93 

NoTX.~The  blank  spaces  occurrlne  in  each  of  the  three  columns  devoted  to  a  State 
iBdicate  an  industry  not  tabulated.  In  Massachusetts,  cured  and  packed  meats  and  flour 
iod  meal  are  included  in  food  preparations,  and  cigars  are  included  in  tobacco. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  report,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  presentation  here  made,  illustrating  the  profits  of  capital  and 
the  regards  of  labor,  has  been  prepared  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
afford  some  substantial  contribution  to  the  data  upon  which  the 
final   adjustment  between  capital  and  labor  must  be  based. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  moment  as  might  at  first  appear,  that  we  do 
not  arrive  at  the  actual  profit  and  loss  in  any  individual  case,  but 
content  ourselves  with  supposititious  figures  of  general  application. 
These  are  sufficiently  approximate  and  so  relatively  true  as  to 
answer  all  purposes  of  legitimate  deduction.  A  series  of  such  tables, 
prepared  at  successive  census  periods,  would  exhibit  in  the  most 
clear   and   convincing  manner  the  actual  and  relative  condition  of 
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affairs,  and  furnish  authentic  bases  for  a  comparative  study  of 
economic  problems,  possessing  the  highest  value.  What  is  true  of 
such  a  line  of  investigation  in  our  State  is  equally  so  of  others,  and 
would  be   doubly  so  for  the  country  at   large. 

Limited  and  local  statistics  may  have  value  for  purposes  of  local 
legislation,  as  demonstrated  by  reports  of  this  Bureau  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  coal  miners,  but  the  real  questions  at  issue  here 
and  in  the  country  at  large  are  fundamental,  affecting  the  relations 
existing  between  the  two  most  active  elements  of  society  at  large,  and 
the  importance  of  similar  tabulations  to  the  foregoing  for  all  the 
industrial  States  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly. 

The  disposition  which  has  been  manifested  of  late  years  in  many 
of  the  States,  and  more  recently  by  the  general  government,  to 
establish  bureaus  for  this  specific  work,  is  a  recognition  of  the 
sentiment  that  with  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprise  in  this 
country,  and  of  classes  dependent  upon  it,  grave  issues  may  be 
impending  as  to  which  precedents  will  be  wanting,  owing  to  the 
anomalous  structure  of  society  in  this  country,  and  which  will 
render  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts  and  conditions  imperative. 


P^RT    II. 

Earnings,  Expenses  and  Condition  of  Work- 

ingmen  and  their  Families, 

IN   ILLINOIS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Introduction. 

In  Part  I  of  this  report  there  are  presented  tables  deduced  from 
statements  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  State,  to  agents  of 
the  general  government,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to 
employes,  and  the  relation  those  wages  sustain  to  the  estimated 
profit  or  loss  realized  upon  the  product  of  the  labor  of  those 
employes.  That  showing  is  supplemented  in  the  following  pages  by 
tabulations  of  statements  made  by  individual  workmen  throughout 
the  State  to  agents  of  this  Bureau,  as  to  their  actual  earnings 
during  the  year  preceding  April,  1884,  and  the  relation  those  earn- 
ings sustained  to  the  amounts  actually  expended  for  the  support  of 
their  families. 

The  enquiry  of  the  general  government,  through  its  census  ofii- 
cials,  as  to  manufactures  was  directed  to  every  establishment  in 
the  State,  the  value  of  whose  annual  product  was  |500  or  more. 
Those  schedules  therefore  present  the  exact  facts  for  the  State  at 
large  as  to  the  specific  points  embraced  in  the  enquiry,  and  the 
results  arrived  at  are  actual  and  final.  The  investigation  entered 
upon  by  this  Bureau  with  its  limited  resources,  could  not  of  course 
reach  every  workingman  in  the  State,  and  has  necessarily  been 
confined  to  those  who,  so  far  as  possible,  were  representatives  of 
the  various  occupations  in  the  various  localities.  The  results  ob- 
tained, consequently,  only  approximate  the  actual  condition  of  the 
classes  considered  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  taken  truly  rep- 
resent their  respective  classes.    With  this  consideration  in  view  the 
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investigation  was  made  as  general  as  the  facilities  at  the  command 
of  the  Bureau  permitted,  and  as  discriminating  as  possible.  Many 
thousands  of  families  in  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  State 
were  visited,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  detailed  information  of  their  condition;  and  notwith- 
standing the  indifference  of  some,  and  the  indisposition  of  others^ 
the  number  of  those  who  responded  to  our  interrogatories  were 
greater  than  at  first  anticipated.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  can- 
vasser  to  visit  all  classes  of  people  who  were  working  for  wages^ 
both  in  skilled  and  unskilled  employments,  and  those  illustrating 
all  degrees  of  prosperity  and  adversity;  to  explain  the  purposes  of 
the  Bureau,  and,  if  necessary,  assist  in  making  up  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  elicited;  also  to  make  memoranda  based  upon 
personal  observations  as  to  the  general  condition  and  apparent 
sanitary  and  social  surroundings  of  each  family.  In  many  in- 
stances it  was  found,  as  expected,  that  an  exact  record  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  was  not  preserved  and  from  some  of  these  na 
available  data  whatever  could  be  procured.  In  other  cases  partial 
accounts  were^  kept,  or  could  be  referred  to,  upon  which  a  very- 
close  estimate  could  be  fairly  established.  As  was  also  anticipated 
more  or  less  prejudice  was  encountered,  and  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  some,  especially  the  more  prosperous,  to  furnish  facts  of  which 
they  were  possessed,  owing  to  imperfect  or  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  Notwithstanding  obstacles  of  this 
character,  however,  there  were  everywhere  found  intelligent  men 
and  women  ready  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Bureau  in  prose- 
cuting this  work,  and  from  such  are  the  details  herein  presented 
principally  derived. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  or 
mining  or  manufacturing  centers,  and  although  failure  was  encoun- 
tered in  some  localities,  either  through  inability  to  secure  suitable 
agents,  or  their  lack  of  adaptability  for  this  particular  work,  the 
returns  have  been  on  the  whole  gratifying  both  in  number  and 
character.  After  excluding  doubtful  and  imperfect  statements,  we 
are  able  to  present  herewith  a  picture  more  or  less  complete  of  the 
real  and  relative  condition  of  2,129  families  of  workingmen  in  Illi- 
nois. These  famihes  embrace  a  total  of  9,834  persons,  living  in  51 
different  cities,  towns  and  villages,  engaged  in  163  different  occupa- 
tions, and  representing  16  different  nationalities. 

Prom  so  large  a  number  of  individual  cases,  covering  so  great  a 
diversity  of  condition  and  surroundings,  we  should  be  able  to  deter- 
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mine  with  some  degree  of  exactness  very  just  averages  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  investigation  is  less  comprehensive 
than  that  of  a  general  census. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  enfjuiry  embraces  a  very  much  larger 
number  and  variety  of  working  people  than  any  of  a  similar 
character  which  has  preceded  it  in  this  country;  and  as  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  any  deductions  made,  increases  with  the 
number  of  individual  cases  brought  under  consideration,  provided 
they  are  fairly  representative,  the  results  of  the  investigation  should 
possess  an  unusual  interest  and  value. 

We  have  designed  to  make  this  investigation  not  only  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  give  the  impress  of  truth  to  such  conclusions  as  might 
be  reached,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  wholly  impartial  and 
unprejudiced.  The  instructions  to  our  agents  were  general  in  their 
character,  and  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  facts, 
without  reference  to  preconceived  opinions.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
province  of  the  statistician  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  facts  and 
conditions  as  they  really  exist,  and  to  present  them  in  such  form 
as  best  to  interpret  their  force  and  meaning.  When  so  presented, 
they  fail  of  their  purpose  if  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  not 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  the  student  of  social  science,  the  legis- 
lator, and  the  public. 

Our  aim  here  is  to  depict,  in  statistical  form,  the  effect  of  the 
wage  system  in  Illinois  upon  those  who  live  by  it,  to  the  end  that 
intelligent  action  may  be  taken  when  the  occasion  arises  for  the 
enactment  or  modification  of  laws  affecting  the  wage  classes. 

We  show  primarily  the  general  character  and  representative  value 
of  our  data,  with  reference  to  the  distribution,  nationality  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  families  visited. 

Next  we  take  up  the  consideration  of  earnings  and  expenses,  as 
affected  by  local  and  other  conditions,  showing  in  detail  the  ex- 
perience of  each  family  in  regard  to  its  domestic  economy;  what 
proportion  of  them  thrive,  and  to  what  extent;  how  many  fail 
of  self-support,  and  how  many  barely  subsist  from  year  to  year 
upon  their  earnings,  without  hope  of  ultimate  provision  for  old  age. 

Subsequently  it  is  made  to  appear  in  how  many  instances  the 
head  of  the  family  is  able  to  support  his  family  by  his  individual 
earnings,  and  how  many  families  are  partially  dependent  on  the 
labor  of  wives  and  children  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  con- 
nection we  show  the  number  of  wives  at  work,  and  their  average 
earnings;  and  the   number  of   children   at   work,  their  earnings  at 
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different  ages,  and  the  relative  earnings  of  the  two  sexes;  also  the 
number,  age,  and  sex  of  those  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work. 

This  analysis  of  earnings  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  items 
which  enter  into  the  expense  account  of  the  workingman's  family, 
as  influenced  by  his  nationality,  occupation,  and  place  of  abode.  It 
is  shown  by  averages  and  percentages  what  amounts  are  expended 
relatively  for  shelter,  subsistence  and  clothing;  what  proportion  of 
workingmen  own  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live;  how  many  pro- 
vide against  the  future  by  life  insurance;  what  amounts  are  re- 
quired to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  sickness;  and  what 
proportion  of  the  heads  of  families  are  identified  with  labor  organ- 
izations, the  cost  of  the  same,  and  their  influence  upon  average 
earnings. 

All  items,  both  of  income  and  outlay,  are  thus  analyzed,  and  the 
various  conditions  affecting  both  are  considered ;  but  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  real  measure  of  a  man's  earnings  is  their  purchasing 
power,  rather  than  their  absolute  amount,  we  have  also  prepared 
tables  showing  the  prices  of  staple  articles  of  food  in  different  parts 
of  this  State,  and  in  other  States  and  countries;  also  what  relative 
amounts  of  such  articles  one  dollar  will  buy  in  Illinois  and  else- 
where. 

The  progressive  tabular  eluj^idation  of  those  general  topics  is  sup- 
plemented by  such  comments  as  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
salient  features  of  the  presentation,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a 
statement  of  the  general  condition  of  workingmen  in  the  State,  full 
of  interest  and  instruction. 


Places. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  investigation  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  places  and  of  families  visited,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared,  showing  the  names  of  places,  their  population  as  given 
by  the  census  of  1880,  the  number  of  families  whose  experience 
was  obtained  in  each  place,  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  those 
families,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each  family  for 
each  town,  and  for  all  of  them. 
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Table  1. — Oiving  Names  and  Population  of  Places  visited,  and  sliow- 
ing  the  number  of  Families  whose  condition  was  investigated,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  them,  and  tlie  average  of  persofis  to  each. 


Places  Visited. 

Population 
1880. 

(U.  8.  Cen- 
sus.) 

Number 

of 
families 
visited. 

Number 

of 

persons 

in  families. 

Averafire  of 

persons 

in 

each  family 

Alma * 

165 

8.978 

11.875 

450 

10.682 

17. 184 

3.118 

900 

3.623 

5.106 

508.3(K5 

568 

2.8:« 

7.735 

2.808 

10.000 

8.789 

1.180 

500 

8.516 

1.733 

6.4M 

11.446 

786 

108 

87 

125 

10.927 

ll.a59 

279 

5(» 

5.639 

110 

5,742 

7.805 

1.127 

5.998 

29.319 

2.243 

1.050 

27,275 

148 

894 

11.661 

19.746 

5.08J) 

5, 158 

751 

2.943 

1.800 

130 

5 
48 
93 
13 
63 
72 
15 
4 

49 
98 

354 
15 
29 

131 

16 

1 

32 

19 

12 

50 

56 

27 

5 

3 

5 

61 

49 

2 

1 

4 

5 

36 

138 

2 

29 

164 

38 

3 

14 

2 

4 

98 
33 
51 
50 
1 

17 
1 
1 

22 
26(» 

:J67 

84 
3(M 
294 

81 

») 

191 

425 

1.734 

78 

i:j7 

597 

69 

403 

62 

3 

141 

94 

53 

254 

231 

hV 

21 

17 

27 

226 

271 

10 

3 

18 

•25 

160 

581 

12 

117 

740 

172 

14 

60 

7 

23 
467 
170 
267 
2t)6 
Q 

89 

4 

10 

4  4 

Alton 

5  41 

Anrors 

.3  83 

BartODviUe 

6  46 

Bellerilie 

4  82 

BloominfiTton 

4.09 

GarlinvllTe 

5.4 

Caseyville 

7  5 

Gentralia 

Cbampaisn 

4. 33 

Chi'^Kfifo ... .. 

4.89 

Coal  City 

5.2 

Collinsville 

4.72 

Danville 

4.55 

BaQuoin  

4.05 

East  St.  Louis 

4.33 

EUfin 

8.25 

Elmwood 

Equality 

3. 
4.4 

Freeport. 

4.95 

Pultun 

4.41 

Galena 

5.08 

Galesburs 

4.12 

Gardner 

4.7 

4.2 

Hanna  City 

5.66 

HolUs 

5.4 

Jacksonville 

3.7 

5.53 

Kickapoo 

5. 

3. 

Lincoln 

4  50 

5. 

Mattoon 

4.44 

4..  21 

ML  Pulaski 

6. 

4.03 

Peoria 

4.51 

4.52 

Prince  ville 

4.66 

4.28 

Uentchler 

3.5 

5.75 

Rock  Island 

4.76 

5.14 

Rtorllng^  .,., ,,... 

5. -23 

5.:t2 

Sammerfleld 

9. 

5. -23 

WashinfHon 

4. 
10. 

786.598 

2,129 

9.834 

4.62 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  families  visited  corresponds 
in  general  with  the  size  of  the  place,  though  the  proportion  is  not 
exact.  Chicago  and  the  larger  cities,  Aurora,  Belleville,  Blooming- 
ton,  East  St.  Louis,  Galesburg,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  Moline,  Peoria 
and  Bock  Island,  are  represented  by  the  largest  number  of  returns, 
but  some  of  the  smaller  places,  especially  those  where  coal  mining 
operations  are  conducted,  also   contribute   considerable   numbers  to 
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the  general  result.  A  great  diversity  in  the  average  size  of  families 
is  found,  but  that  average  does  not  appear  to  be  perceptibly  in- 
fluenced by  the  size  of  the  town.  The  final  average  for  the  whole 
2,129  families  is  4.62  persons  to  each;  the  extremes  are  3.  and  10., 
but  they  are  in  both  cases  single  families  and  not  averages.  The 
places  .in  which  the  largest  averages  are  obtained  are  almost  uni- 
formly small  places,  but  they  are  also  usually  coal  mining  towns, 
and  the  returns  those  of  miners'  families.  A  subsequent  analysis 
will  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  family  is  more  dependent  upon 
nationality  and  occupation  than  upon  locality.  That  the  influence 
of  the  latter  is  obscure  at  least,  so  far  as  these  returns  are  con- 
cerned, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  size  for  130  families 
in  19  of  the  smaller  places  is  5.10;  that  the  average  for  670  fami- 
lies in  12  towns,  with  from  5,000  to  10,COO  inhabitants,  is  4.63,. 
while  that  of  354  families  in  Chicago  is  4.89.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  average  f|ound  for  397  families  of  working  pieople  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  5.14.  This,  however,  would  hardly  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  families  are  really  larger  in  that  State.  Very  much 
depends,  in  such  an  analysis  as  this,  upon  the  relative  number  of 
families  which  consist  of  two  members  only,  or  the  average  age  of 
parents.  Our  own  tables  embrace  304  families  of  two  each,  and  880 
families  of  only  three  each. 

The  average  size,  and  the  relative  size  of  families,  will  constitute 
an  important  consideration  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  the 
family  earnings  and  expenses. 

A  special  grouping  of  the  places  visited,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  population,  is  next  shown,  in  order  to  indicate  readily  the 
relative  number  and  size  of  the  towns,  and  for  convenience  in 
future  tabulations.  These  groups  are  five  in  number,  Chicago  being 
considered  separately.  Those  having  a  population  less  than  1,000, 
are  more  in  number  than  any  other  one  class,  and  are  almost  with- 
out exception  communities  of  coal  miners.  The  population  ac- 
cepted here  is  that  reported  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  is  doubtless 
smaller  in  some  instances  than  the  real  population  at  present. 
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Table  Il.-^Grouping  of  Places  Visited^  according  to  Population. 


Population 
less  than  1.000 

Population 

from   1.000  to 

5.000 

Population 

from  5.000  to 

10,000. 

Population 

from  10.000  to 

21).  000. 

Population 
over  20, 000. 

population 

sou, 000. 

Alma 

Carlinvllle.... 

Alton 

Aurora Pfiorin 

Cbicairo 

Ban  on  y1  lie 

Centraliii 

Chamnaiirn  .. 

Belleville 

lUoominffton... 
East  8t.  Louis.. 

Quiney 

(.'aseyville 

Colllnsvilie. . . '  Danville 

DuQuoin Elirin 

bpringfleld... 

<'oalCity  

Eimwood.. ...... 

Fuiion 

Mt.  Pulaski... 

Pontiac 

iJrbaua 

Free  port. 

Qaieua 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

\foline._  

Galesbur); i 

£<]natity 

Jacksonville 

Gardner. 

Joliet ' 

Gdrtsid** 

Rock  Island i 

Hanna  City 

HoUis. 

'Pekin 

, 

Kiokapoo 

isterlinflT 

Limf^fetone i 

Streator 

Mapleton 

Prlaceville 

Kentchl^r. 

Humm*'rfleld 

• 

Kwk  Falls 

"Wtfsley  City 

Wasbinirton ' 

19 

8 

1 

12 

8 

3 

1 

A  condensed  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  size  of  families  to  the 
size  of  towns  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Here  the  places  are 
grouped  as  before,  and  the  number  of  families  and  average  size  of 
the  same  for  each  group  is  given.  The  largest  average  is  still  shown 
in  the  smaller  towns,  while  the  smallest  is  in  towns  of  the  larger 
class.  Towns  having  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  furnish  an 
average  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  general  average  for  the 
whole. 

Table   III — Average   Size  of  Families ,    based  upon  the  grouping  of 

places  according  to  population. 


Grades  of  Population. 


Number 
of 


Number 
in 


families.!  families 


Under  1.1MM) 

Froml.tNioto  5. WO.. 
Fr«>m  5,000  to  I0.0(»o. 
From  10.(NM)to  20.0U0 

Overdo.  000 

Chicago 


ISO 

663 

179 

804 

670 

3.101 

585 

2. 56  J 

211 

970 

354 

1,734 

2,129 

9.831 

Persons 
to  each 
family. 


5.11 

4.5 

4.63 

4.37 

4.6 

4.89 

4.62 
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Occupations. 

We  now  present  a  descriptive  list  of  the  yarious  persons  whose 
experience  will  constitute  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  tables  and 
deductions.  This  list  refers  in  all  cases  to  the  heads  of  families^ 
and  shows  the  numbei:  visited  in  each  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  respectively  engaged. 
For  the  larger  places  the  list  of  occupations  will  be  found  compre- 
hensive and  in  a  measure  representative,  while  for  the  smaller  ones 
those  occupations  are  given  which  indicate  the  prevailing  industries. 

Table  IV. — Showing  Places  Visited  and  the  Number  in  each  Employ- 
ment in  each  Place. 


Places  and  Occupations. 


to' 

:  B 


<t> 


Places  and  Occupations. 


±o 

t    S 


01 


ALMA- 

Ooal  miners. 


ALTON  - 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayer 

Brickmaker 

Carpenters 

Oar  repairers.  ... 
Carrlacre  trimmer 

Cigar  maker 

Coal  miners 

Coopers.., 

Engineers  (Sta.) .. 

Fireman  (Sta.) 

Fireman  (Loc.) 

Harnessmakers .. 

Iron  worker 

Laborers 

Moulder 

Painters 

Pit  topman 

Pit  sinker 

Plasterer 

Potter 

Quarryman 

Section  man 

Stone  cutters 

Spinner   

Atone  mason 

Teamster 


AURORA- 

Blacksmlths... 
Boilermakers 


5 


1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
I 
2 
1 
K 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


AURORA— Confinued  - 

Brakeman 

Bricklayers  

Burnisher  

Capinetmakers 

Caller  (R.R.) 

Car  builders 

Carpenters 

Car  repairers 

Clerk  

Cooper  

Engineers  (Loc ) 

Engineers  (Sta.) 3 

Firemen  (Loc.) 4 

Flagmen 8 


! 


Harnessmakers 

Helpers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Moulder 

Painters 

Pattern  makers  .. 

Plasterers 

Section  man 

Shoemaker 

Streetcar  driver.. 

Teamsters 

Tinner 

Upholsterer 

Wiper  (R.R.) 

Wood  machinists 


BARTON  VILLE 
Cual  miners.. 


2 
2 
15 
1 
I 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
I 
6 
1 
1 
I 
3 


1^ 
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Table  7^.— Continued, 


Places  and  Oocapatioiis. 


So 
2.0' 


B 


W  1 


Places  and  Occupations. 


r  • 

5 


<t) 

OD 


BELLEVILLE— 

Blacksmiths 

Brewers  

Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Clfirarmakers 

Clerk 

Coal  miners 

Coopers 

Eni^ineers  (3ta.) ... 

Fireman  (Sta.) 

Oiass  blowers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Marble  workers  ... 

Millers 

Moulders 

Nailers 

Packer  (flour) 

Pointers 

Pattern  maker 

Boiler  (nail  mill)... 

Station  affent 

Rupi.  (flour  mill  A).. 
Bnpt.  (Klass  works) , 
Tinners 


BLOOMINGTON- 
Blacksmiths ... 

Bricklayer 

Carpenters 

Coal  miners 

Fireman  (Loc.).. 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Plasterer 

Shoemaker , 

Stonemason 

Teamsters 


CABLINVILLE- 
Blacksmiths  .. 

Batchers 

Goal  miners... 

Haborers 

Teamster 


2 
3 
1 
1 
H 
li 
12 
3, 
2, 

1! 

2' 
4 

51 
3 
2 
3 
5! 
li 

i! 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 


6 
1 
2 
5 
1 

42 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 


3 
5 
4 
1 


CASETVILLE- 
Coal  miners. 


CHAMPAIGN- 

Bagga^emaster 

Barber 

Blacksmiths 

iioilermukei' : 

Bookbinder 

Brioklayers 

(Jablnetmaker 

Carpenters 

Carrepairer   

Carri afire  makers 

Clfirarmakers 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Ditcher 

Draufirhtsman 

Enfirineer  (Loc.) 

Engineers  (Sta.) 

Express  driver 

Fireman  (Loo.) 

Fireman  (Sta) 

Foreman 

Harnessmaker 

Laborers 

Lather 

Lauudryman 

Lumber  handler 

Machinists. 

Marbieworkers 

Mlllwrifirht 

Moulder 

Painters 

Paperhanger 

Patternmaker , 

Pressman 

Printers a. 

Plumber 

Shoemakers 

Soda  water  maker 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Teleeraphist 

Tinners 

Train  dispatcher  

Upholsterer 

Yardmaster 


CESTB-\LIA- 

Barberb 

Blacksmiths 

Butcher 

Calciminer 

Cigarmakers 

Clerks 

Coal  miners 

Express  driver ... 
Hamessmakers . . , 

Ironworker 

Laborers 

Machinist . 

Moulder 

Nailers 

Nailplate  shearer. 

Paperhanger 

Plasterers 

Printers 

Pnddler...    

Puddler  helper . . . , 
Shoemaker 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
4 
1 

14 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


CHICAGO- 

Bakerp  

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinder 

Brass  worker 

Bricklayers 

Brickmaker 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Car  builders 

Carpenters 

Carriage  maker 

Cigarmakers 

Cigarpackers 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Curriers 

r>raught8raen 

Electrician 

Express  drivers 

Foreman 

Hardwood  workers. 

Harnnssmakers 

Hod  carriers 


1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
3 
1 

12 
I 
2 
2 
3 
2 
I 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
1 
I 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
I 
1 
1 


9 
2 
5 
1 
1 

13 
1 
9 
S 
3 

11 
I 

38 

6 
9 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 
2 
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Table  IV. — Continued. 


Plnces  aod  Uccupullona. 


Places  and  OccupatlouH. 


CHtC/iGO-Contitived. 


Onrpflurprs 

Ciunrniiikers... 

Copyist '.'.'.. 

Enffincer  'Sts.) 


Toymiiiier 

TrLiokmnkerB... 
UpbolstererB... 

Waltpr 

WHtcbman 


YardmuiKB.  B.). 


EnKiDeo 


COLLINSVILLE- 

Coal  mtnerB..,. 
Dumper 


iiDnQDOIS- 

»  ;       BrlcklHyer 

'i\  Coalmjner's... 

I  Enirliieer(8la. 

1  FlreniHn  (8ta. 

1  I       Lubururn 

&  .  SaltmBker  .... 


BtllClEHIUlthB 

Boilermaker 

BiiiiRO  builder 

Buluhors  

CarpenlerB 

Catober  (toundrr).. 

Claarniaker 

Clerks 

Ene1neerB(Loc.i.... 
Engineers  laia.).... 

Exprefls  agent 

Fireman  ILoc.) 

Fireman  (8ta.) 

Foreman 
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Table  IV. — (JontiQued. 


B 

Pliicoa  iind  OacupuiloQB. 

i 

1 

i 
I 

i 

1 

QALENA- 

Lv^i^^rrr"^" 

Ploivrii;.kBr 

■"^iSs™,,!,. 

04LESBDBG- 

ELWOOD- 

8iSS'i»tf;;;::;;;;:;;;;;;;;;- 

EQUALITY- 

Hdrnon-rankur. 

i 

OARDNEU- 

Carreiiter 

Iq&rtside- 
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Table  IF— Continued. 


Places  and  Occupations. 


JliLo 
B 


CD 


5 

c 


Places  and  Occupations. 


c 
a 


HANNA  CITY- 

Coal  miners 

H0LLI8— 

Coal  miners 

JACKSONVILLE - 

Barber.H  

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Butciier 

Carpenters 

Carriaicemakers 

Ci^armakers 

Enfflneer  (Sta.) 

Foreman 

Haroessmakers   

Millers 

Paiuters 

Painter  (carrlaee) 

Prinieis 

Stioemaker 

Btal:  builder 

Tailorb 

Tinners 

Wa^ronmaker 

JOLIET- 

Blacknmitb 

Blastf  urnaceman 

Brakemen 

Bricklayer 

Butcher 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Currier 

Fireman  (Sta.) 

Foreman 

Gardener 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Laborers 

Marble  worker 

Moulders 

PiUntor  (carriafire) 

Paperhunger 

Patternmaker 

Plasterers  

Primer 

Prison  flruard 

Shoemakers 

Stone  mason 

Teamster 

Tinner 

Wagonmaker 

Watchman 

Wire  tence  maker 

KICKAPOO- 

Coai  miner 

Painter 

LIME8T0NE- 

Carpenter 

LINCOLN- 

Coai  miners 

MAPLETON- 

Coal  miners 

Laborers 


3 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

17 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 
•» 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
li 
21 
11 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


MATTOON- 

Barber 

Bricklayer 

Broommaker 

Carpenters , 

Coal  miners 

Conductor  (Frt). 
Eogineers  (8ta.). 

Farm  hands 

Fireman  (Loc)... 

(iate  tender 

Laborers 

Machinist , 

Marble  worker.., 

Miller 

Moulder 

Pattern  maker.., 

Printer 

Section  boss 

Switchman 

Teamster 

Tile  maker 

Tinners 

WiiKonmaker.... 


MOLINE- 

Barbers n 

Blacksmiths 

Brass  worker 

Bricklayers 

Butcher 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Cooper 

Engineers  (Sta.) 

Fisherman 

Klxgman 

Grinders 

Helpers  (In shops).. 

Janitor 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Painters 

Plow  beam  bender. 

Plow  fitters 

Plow  temperer , 

Piinter 

Kutf  sorter 

Sawlller 

Sawyers 

Sheet  ironworker.. 

Stone  cutters 

Stonemason , 

Shoemakers 

Tailor-H 

Teamsters 

Uhdertaker 

Was:onmakers 

Wood  workers 


Mt.  PULASKI- 


Carpenter. 
Pit  boss... 


PEKIN- 

Blaeksmiths... 
Brick  mak«r.... 

Coal  miners 

Engineer  (Sta.). 


•4 
1 


2 
9 
1 

a 
1 

1 

1 
•  1 

4 

2 

1 

49^ 

7 

» 

1 

'3- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'i 

1 

^ 

I 

2 

2 

7 

1 


8 
1 

av 

t 
] 
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Places  and  Oceupnilons. 

i 

PEKIN-foN/inii-rf. 

■2 

"' l-:;.',:t„„h  .,. 

1,;;=;^*":::::::"::;:;:::::;:::: 

Matbinl^lB 

PEOniA- 

RENTCHLEB- 

BOfK  FALLS- 

i 

BOCK  IRLAND- 

l;..al  nMi,..rB 

. 

i:]ert 

Corn  plan  lor  fl  (tor t 

■f 

; 

1 

.Jl.iiUI-workunl :.. 

•'I'.e'r'irnn'er 

SPRIVOFIELD- 

STATISTICa   OF  LABOR. 

Table  /F— Continued. 


riat-es  and  OocupstlonB. 

1 

IS 

PlsaoB  and  Ooonpstlons. 

is. 

H 
if 

a 

STREiTOd- 

"'SSJSr,':"'- .. 

UBRANA^ 

WARHINOTON- 

Prlntor 

WESLEYClrY- 
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Classification. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  deducing  general  results  and  final 
aTerages,  we  condense  the  foregoing  list  of  occupations  into  char- 
acteristic groups,  indicating  the  general  nature  of  the  employment, 
to  correspond  with  the  grouping  made  of  places.  There  are  in  all 
168  different  occupations  given,  not  counting  separately  a  number 
which  for  our  purposes  may  be  classified  with  ordinary  laborers. 
These  are  brought  together  in  eight  general  divisions:  Building 
Trades,  Shop  Trades,  Metal  Workers,  Bailroad  Employes,  Coal  Mine 
Employes,  Out-door  Occupations,  In-door  Occupations,  and  Fore- 
men, Overseers,  etc.  The  following  table  indicates  what  occupations 
are  placed  under  each  of  these  general  heads.  The  divisions  are 
sufficiently  distinctive,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Out- door 
and  in-door  classes.  An  arbitrary  distribution  is  made  here  of  a  Inrge 
miscellaneous  class  which  could  hardly  be  placed  with  propriety 
in  either  of  the  other  classes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Out-door 
class  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  unskilled  workers,  such  as  day 
laborers,  teamsters  and  street-car  men.  Those  placed  in  In-door 
Oecupations  are  largely  clerks,  printers,  millers,  stationery  engineers 
and  others  engaged  in  sundry  employments,  not  clearly  belonging 
to  the  other  general  divisions.  Under  the  head  of  Foremen,  etc., 
are  embraced  superintendents,  overseers,  managers  and  such  per- 
sons as  are  placed  in  advanced  positions  over  others ;  and  they  are 
separated  in  this  way,  in  order  that  their  earnings,  which  are 
nsually  in  excess  of  those  of  others,  may  not  impair  the  averages 
for  ordinary  workmen.  With  this  classification  is  also  extended  the 
average  size  of  families  in  each  general  class. 
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Table  V. — Classification  of  Occupations  into  eight  general  groups,  with 
a  farther  presentation  of  the  average  family  size  in  each. 

Building  Trades. 


ClassifloatioD  of  Occupations. 

Number 

of 
families. 

Number 

in 
families. 

Av.  No.  in 

each 

family. 

Bricklayers 

46 
5 
5 
106 
1 
3 
1 

62 
6 

23 
1 

19 

216 

21 

19 

471 

2 

10 

8 

26i» 

34 

118 

2 

85 

4.09 

BrickiDakors 

4.2 

Brid  irt-'bullders 

38 

Carnenters 

4.44 

Calci  miners 

2, 

Hod  carriers 

a. Si 

Lather 

8. 

Painiers 

4.19 

Panerhiinsers 

5.66 

PlastPrers  

5.13 

Stairbuildor 

2. 

Stonemasons 

4  47 

278 

1.241 

4.46 

Shop  Trades. 


Bakers 

14 

18 

2 

3 

1 

27 

15 

2 

6 

7 

4 

79 
2 

22 
7 
8 
1 
4 
31 
17 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
7 
1 
8 

32 
1 

28 

16 

21 

1 

5 

9 

12 

20 

17 

67 

65 

10 

7 

5 

137 

58 

7 

23 

n 

14 

307 

12 

115 

33 

11 

12 

15 

120 

n 

5 
13 
13 
35 

9 
40 

2 

42 

173 

5 

131 

89 

100 

8 
23 
41 
55 
77 
89 

4.79 

Barb*»r8 

8.61 

Bookbinders 

5. 

Broom  makers 

2.33 

Burnistier    

5. 

But<.*hers 

5«06 

Cabinetmakers 

3.87 

Carrluifo  ironers.. 

3.5 

Carriaflre  mnkers 

5. 

Carrlaire  po inters 

3. 

Carriaure  trimmers 

3.5 

Cifirarm  aker» 

8.89 

Ciearpackers 

6. 

Coopers 

5.23 

Curriers  

4.71 

GlAAsblowers .„    ^ 

Gilder 

3.66 
12. 

Grinders : 

3.7S 

Harnessm  akers 

887 

Marbloworkera 

453 

Mattre^amaker 

5. 

Orfiran  builders 

6.5 

Pianomakrtrs 

6.5 

Patt  ernmakers 

4.37 

PIctureframe  maker 

4.5 

Plowmakers 

5.71 

Refiner  (sas) 

8. 

8  aw  y  orft 

5.25 

ShoemakerR 

5.41 

Silver  pliiter 

5. 

Stonecutter 

4.7 

Tailors 

5.56 

Tinners  

4.76 

Toy  maker 

8. 

Truukmakers 

4.6 

Upholfiterrtrs 

4.56 

Wafironmakeri^ 

458 

Wood  mty^hiniftts 

3.8S 

Woodworkers  (hand) 

5.2S 

457 

2.068 

452 
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Metal  Workers. 


Classilloatiou  of  Occupations. 

Number 

of 
families. 

Number 

in 
families. 

Av.  No.  iu 

each 

family. 

Blacksmiths 

71 
5 
9 
1 

2 
3 
1 

1 
4 
2 
4 
1 

13 
34 
49 

] 

9 
4 

1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 

332 

21 

52 

2 

7 

14 

4 

4 

19 

8 

15 

72 
146 
200 

36 
5 

4'J 

18 
4 
5 

19 
5 

27 
2 
5 
4 
5 

12 

16 

4.67 

BlH<'ksmiihs*  helper, 

4  2 

Boilermakers 

5  8 

Boi lerma ke ra"  helpers 

2 

Brass  workers 

3  5 

BrdS«  moulders 

4.66 

JJrrtSH  linishers 

4. 

Catcher  (foundry) 

4 

Purnacft  men 

4  75 

Horseshoe  maker 

4 

Heaters  (bar  mill) 

3.75 

Heaters  (foundry) 

9. 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

5.53 

MaL'binists  

4.29 

Moulders 

4.08 

Nnilers 

5.14 

Nai!  plate  shearer 

5. 

Plambt-rs 

4.77 

Paddlers 

4.5 

4. 

Rolien*  (nail  milO 

6. 

6.33 

Knl|#»r8  (eruide  mill) 

5. 

5.4 

Boucher  (foundry) 

2. 

5. 

Sheet- Iron  worker 

4. 

2.5 

Watchmakers 

3. 

5.33 

244 

1.110 

455 

Bailroad  Employes. 


^RefTRgemen 

Blacksmiths 

Biack'^miths'  helpers 

BnUseiuen 

Car  builders 

("arrepMirers 

€ar  painters 

Car  inspectors 

varpenters 

Caller 

Cheek  clerks 

Conductors  (Fr't) 

KHfrtneers  (Loc.) 

Firemen  (Loc ) 

Piamnen 

Helpers  (in  shops) 

Laborers  'in-door) 

Laborers  (out-door) 

jCachinists  

Master  mechanics 

Patternmaker 

Boucher 

Section  bosses 

Section  men 

Station  airents 

Svitcbmen 

Teamst#?r 

Train  dispatcher 

watchmen 

Wipers 

Tardmasters I 

i&rdmen ? 


5 
3 
2 
5 
5 
8 
2 

«; 
•« 
.• 

I 

4 

12 

16 
4 
3 
3 

13 
7 
2 
1 
1 
5 

13 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
5 
3 
2 

149 


21 

10 
10 

2N 
37 

9 

25 
13 

2 
15 
11 
53 
(i5 
11 

9 
19 
66 
37 
14 

4 
31 
61 
12 
13 

2 

4 
18 
24 

9 
17 

674 


4.2 
3.33 
5. 
4.4 

5.6 

4.62 

4.5 

4.16 

4.33 

2. 

3.75 

5.5 

4.42 

4.06 

2  75 

3. 

6.3:^ 

5.07 

5.29 

7. 

2. 

4. 

6.2 

4.69 

3. 

4.33 

2. 

4. 

4.5 

4.8 

8. 

8.5 

4.52 
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statistics  of  labob. 
Coal  Mine  Employes. 


Classification  of  Occupations. 


Number 

of 
families. 


Number 

in 
families. 


Av.No.  1 

each 

family. 


Blacksmith 

Ouflrer  

Carpenters  

Coal  miners 

Ditchers 

Drivers  (mule)  .. 

DumpHr 

Eoglneers 

Jb'iremen 

Laborers  , 

Loader.'} 

Machine  miners 

MachiQist , 

Pit  bosses 

Pit  sinkers 

Pli  topmen , 

Pusher 

Shipping:  clerk  .. 

Shooter 

Shovelers 

Trackmen 

Weighers 


23*^ 


2 
3 
1 

2 
8 
5 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
2 


290 


7 
6 
8 
1.208 
6 

n 

3 

9 
5 
4U 
IK 
2l» 
5 
3U 

t 

7 
9 
4 

5 
15 
30 

8 


1.461 


7. 

6. 

4. 

5.2 

». 

S.6S 

3. 

». 

2.S 

5. 

S.& 

5. 

6. 

5. 

S.& 

».& 

9. 

4. 

5. 

8.7S. 

5. 

i. 


5.04 


OuT-DooR  Occupations. 


Bridge  tenders 

Coal  heaver , 

Ditcher  

Express  drivers  

Farm  hands 

Fisherman 

Gardener 

Laborers  

Lead  miners 

Lumber  handlers 

Monument  setter 

Omnibus  driver 

Paper  carriers  

Quarrymen , 

Kiver  pilot  

Bailors    , 

Street  car  conductors 

Street  car  drivers  

Team««ter8 

Weli  digger 

Wood  sawyer 

Wood  chopper 


2 


37 


10 

1 

65 


600 


11 

8 

8 

38 

18 

8 

11 

1,741 

10 

»9 

3 

5 

4 

30 
3 
4 

67 

55 

302 

5 

6 

5 


2.366 


5.2 

8. 
3. 

5.4S 
9. 
8. 
11. 
4.GS 
5. 

4.87 
S. 
5. 
2. 
6. 
3. 
2. 
6.7 
5. 
4.7 
5. 
6. 
5. 


4.7S 


In-door  Occupations. 


Book-keepers 

Brewers .' 

Clerks 

Copyist  ! 

Draughtsmen 

Electrician  

EDgineers  (Sta.) 

Express  agent | 

Firemen  (Sta.) ! 

Flour  packers 

Hostlers 

Janitors 


6 

16 

s.a 

5 

Sl» 

«. 

41 

159 

3.88 

1 

5 

5. 

3 

8 

'£.6& 

1 

5 

b. 

27 

130 

4.8i 

1 

6 

6. 

7 

46 

6.57 

3 

8 

2.66 

S 

13 

4.» 

4 

19 

4.7& 
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In-door  Occupations — Continued. 


Classification  of  Occupations. 


Number 

Number 

of 

in 

families. 

families. 

At.  No.  in 

each 

family. 


Laborers  

LaundrFmen 

Lard  renderer 

Maisters 

Millers 

HillwriKhr. 

Paper  maker 

Pipe  maker 

Potters  

Prefismeii 

Printers 

Prison  fruard , 

Bae  sorter 

Halt  maker 

Soda  water  maker 

Spinner 

THeffraphists 

Tilf*  makers 

Waiter 

Watchmen 

Weaver  (carpet).... 
Wire  fence  maker. 


19 

82 

2 

7 

1 

6 

5 

1» 

16 

63 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

4 

8 

16 

2 

9 

2<i 

99 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

9 

3 

11 

» 

14 

1 

5 

3 

IS 

1 

5 

1 

3 

196 

831 

4.31 

3.5 

6. 

3.8 

4. 

3.6 

3. 

4. 

5.33 

4.5 

3.8 

2. 

5. 

3. 

4. 

9. 

3.66 

4.66 

5. 

433 

5. 

3. 


4.25 


Foremen,  Superintendents,  etc. 


Car  stables * 

6 
3 
6 

26 
8 

14 
3 
3 
6 
5 

6. 

Cigar  factory 

3. 

Flourincr  mill 

6. 

Gas  works 

6.5 

Glass  works 

8. 

Hacbine  shops 

4.66 

Nail  mill .*.*!.!!.!*..!!..!.*.*.'. *.!.'.*"!'.!. ■.'..'.!. !'...! 

3. 

PlaniDs  mill 

3. 

Htune  works 

6. 

Woolen  mill 

5. 

• 

15 

80 

5.33 

Summary. 


Rnildins  trades 

Shop  t  railps 

Metal  workers 

Railroad  employe-* 

Coal  mine  employ  en  .. 
Out- door  occupations 
In-door  occupations. . 
Foremen,  etc 


278 

1.241 

457 

2.068 

244 

1.110 

149 

674 

290 

1.461 

5(K) 

2.366 

196 

b34 

15 

80 

2,129 

9.834 

4.46 

4.52 
4.55 
4.52 
04 
73 
25 

:i3 


5. 
4 

4. 
5. 


A.Oa 


The  final  summary  here  exhibits  in  a  concise  form  the  number  of 
families  we  have  under  consideration  in  each  of  the  general  groups 
of  occupations.  It  will  be  seen  that  out-door  occupations  have  the 
greatest  number  of  representatives ;  that  shop  trades,  building  trades 
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and  metal  workers  each  have  a  representation  worthy  of  their  im- 
portance, while  the  number  and  variety  of  the  railroad  and  coal 
mine  employes  is  suflScient  to  afford  very  just  averages  for  those 
classes.  The  size  of  families,  as  shown  in  this  new  analysis,  is  also 
of  interest.  The  averages,  as  deduced  for  the  different  localities, 
indicated  that,  upon  further  investigation,  the  families  of  coal  miners 
would  appear  as  larger  than  those  of  other  occupations.  This  is 
seen  to  be  true  in  the  foregoing  table.  Aside  from  the  small  class 
of  foremen,  which  is  exceptional  in  all  respects,  the  coal  mine  em- 
ployes show  the  largest  family  average.  Next  in  order  m  this 
respect  are  the  out-door,  unskilled  workers,  who  have  an  average  of 
4.73  to  the  family.  It  will  be  found  in  subsequent  investigations 
that  those  two  classes  which  show  the  largest  families,  also  show 
the  smallest  average  earnings,  and  occupy  the  lowest  plane  as  to 
general  condition.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  families  in  other 
classes  is  noticeable,  but  not  specially  significant. 

To  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  character  of  our  returns, 
both  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  families  represented,  and  the 
general  nature  of  their  employments,  the  following  table  is  arranged 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each  of  the  general  classes  which 
report  firom  each  locality.  In  this  and  subsequent  tables  the  returns 
from  a  group  of  small  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria  are  aggre- 
gated under  the  designation  Peoria  County,  as  distinguished  from 
the  city  of  Peoria. 


Table  YI.— Classification  by  Localities  and  Occupations. 


Towns. 

Builiing 
trades. 

Shop 
trades. 

MAtal 
workers 

U.  R. 
em- 
ployes 

Coal 
mine 

em- 
pIoyo-H. 

Out- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

In- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

Fore- 
men, 
etc. 

Totals. 

Almn 

5 
5 

5 

Alton    

■   ii 

22 

9 
16 

4 
6 

5 
23 

8,                 6 

22                 6 

48 

Aurora 

9Q 

Bartonvilie  .. 

■    is 

12 
5 
5 
1 
2 

18 

Belleville 

Biooniineton. 

4 
6 

3 

16 

#    7 

2 

1 
1 

4 

52 
5 

10 

2 

63 
7)2 

OarliDvUle  ... 

15 

Casey vf lie -  - 

'..'■'* 

A 

CeDtraliii 

Champafgn  .. 
Chl<*af;o 

5 
19 
46 

10 

23 

155 

io 

9 
26 

8 

17 

15                 7 

20,     -;       18 
79'              29 

i 

2 

4«l 

Conl  City 

15 
25 

:«7 

9 

ir» 

CoJlinsville  .. 

19 

2 
4 

4 

12 

...  . 
1 

4 
2 

1 

29 

DaiivlHw 

DuQuoiu 

40 
4 

11 
1 
4 
7 
4 

11 

13 

12 

o 
19 

1 

3 

1 
o 

4 

>> 
3 

i 

131 
17 

E.  M.  LouiH  .. 

8 
3 

1 

22 
14 



19 
3 
2 
2 

1 
5 
7 

'  29 
3 

? 

2 

SIS 

Elgin 

16 

Equality 

19 

^ 

Freeport 

4 

3 

10 

9 

19 

Fulton 

12 

Galena 

50 

Oalobburff 

1            9 

•  •••*••"   •■ 

56 
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Table  VI, — Continued. 


Towns. 

Building 
trades. 

Shop 
trades. 

Metal 
workers 

B.  B. 

em- 
ployes 

Coal 
mine 
em- 
ployes. 

Out- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

In- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

Fore- 
men, 
etc. 

Totals. 

Gardner 

4 

23 
5 

27 

Gariside 

<  • 

5 

Ja>^k^nville . 

9 
7 

3S 
11 

8 
12 

••"■•••■ 

6            1 

61 

Jollet 

2 

10 

49 

Liocoln 

::i : 

4 
3 

i 

9 
15 
14 

3 

4 

Xattoon 

Moline 

Mt.  Polaski  .. 

8 

20 
1 
4 

Hi 
6 
G 
1 

7 
27 

2;      5 

23|             2 

6 
57 

5 

9 

1 

:)6 

138 
2 

Pekln. ........ 

i7 

4 
22 

4 
8 

5 

2 
6 
3 

3 

24              1 

29 

Peoria 

Peoria  Co'nty 

164 
22 

Pontlac 

i4 
4 

2 

7 --- 

38 

QaiDcv 

Rentchler .... 

ii 

14 

2' 

2 

Rock  Falls... 

is 

3 
7 

•> 

26 

1 
20 

'■  '   i 
n 

1 

1 
7 
6 

i 

4 

Rock  li^Iand.. 

9 

1 

8 

98 

Sprinjffleld... 
Sterling 

'i 

2 

4 

33 
51 

Streator 

50 
1 

50 

Summerfleld . 



1 

Drbanfi^  t- 

1 

7 

8 

1 

17 



Totals 

278 

457 

244 

149 

290 

500 

196 

15 

2,129 
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Nationalities. 


The  next  consideration  in  natural  sequence,  after  that  of  the  loca- 
tion  and  occupation  of  the  famiUes  here  presented,  is  that  of  their 
nationality.  This  was  taken  by  the  canvasser  as  to  the  father  or 
head  of  the  family  only.  All  such  as  were  not  foreign  bom  were 
reported  as  natives.  In  this  and  other  respects  the  line  of  enquiry 
was  simplified  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  prejudice  which 
a  long  list  of  categorical  questions  might  provoke. 

The  nationality  of  the  family  however  is  an  important  and  inter- 
esting consideration  in  any  study  of  social  or  economic  conditions, 
and  as  such,  constitutes  a  feature  of  all  the  subsequent  tables.  At 
present  the  showing  is  confined  to  the  influence  nationality  has 
upon  the  average  size  of  families,  and  the  following  summary  indi- 
cates the  number  of  nationalities  which  are  represented  in  our  re- 
turns, the  number  of  families  of  each  nationality  and  their  average 
size. 


Table  VII. — Slwwing  Nationalities,  Number  of  Families,  and  Average 

size  of  the  same. 


Nationality  of  Head  of  Family, 


Number  of 

Number  of 

families 

persons  In 

Yifiited. 

the  same, 

978 

4.249 

152 

7(}9 

65 

3G9 

348 

1.633 

25 

KM) 

349 

1,723 

107 

561 

13 

48 

11 

54 

4 

15 

21 

102 

5 

30 

22 

62 

5 

12 

1 

2 

23 

105 

2.129 

9,834 

Av.  No. 

persons  in 

each 

family. 


American 

English 

Scotcli 

Irish 

Welch 

Germans 

Scandinavians 

Danes 

Italians 

Poles 

French  

Swiss 

Canadians 

Bohemians  ... 
Portuguese  . . . 
Colored 

Totals 


4.33 

5.(15 

5.67 

4.69 

4. 

4.93 

5.24 

3.69 

490 

3.75 

4.85 

6. 

2.81 

2.40 

2. 

4.56 
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k  glance  at  the  foregoing  discloses  the  fact  that  nearly  one-balf 
(-16  per  cent.)  of  the  whole  number  are  Americans,  or  natives  of 
the  United  States;  that  the  Irish  and  Germans  are  about  equally 
represented,  and  constitute  together  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 
The  Knglish  and  Scaodinavians  come  next;  and  they  are  followed 
in  order  by  the  Scotch,  Welch,  Canadians  and  French.  Six  other 
races  have  more  or  less  representation,  besides  the  colored  people, 
of  whom  there  are  23  families.  Omitting  the  nationalities  whose 
nnmbers  do  not  admit  of  averages  of  particular  signihcance,  it  is 
at  once  noticeable  that  the  fruitfulnes9  of  Americans  as  a  race  is 
less  than  that  of  any  of  the  others ;  that  the  more  prolific  are  the 
Bnglisb,  Scotch,  Germans  and  Scandinavians;  and  that  all  these 
classes  ahow  latter  families  than  the  Irish,  who  in  this  respect  are 
only  a  little  above  the  general  average  for  all  classes. 

In  order  to  identity  the  respective  nationalities  with  Bpecific  oc- 
cupations, the  following  analysis  is  made,  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  different  races  among  the  several  employments.  This  table 
consists  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  diGferent  occupations 
shown  in  our  returns,  with  the  number  of  families  in  each,  and 
also  their  respective  nationalities. 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Satumality  of  Head  of  Family,  and  Occu- 
pation. 


Nationilitiks. 

OeoapatloD  ot  Head  ot  Fumiry. 

1 
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1 

1 

5. 

f 

I 

1 

I 
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1 
1 

1 
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1 
f 

■ 

1 

i 
1 

U 
K 
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\ 

1 
16 

i 

1 

li 

J* 

'^ 
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"l 

;-.. 

2 

1 

i 

-i 
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:: 

1 

i 
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i 
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i 
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■'• 

■f 

.... 

"i 

1 
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! 

...  1 
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NiTIOHAIJTIHS. 

OccuDatlon  of  HeaJ  of  FRmllr. 

ill 

1 

f 

; 

1 

i  ^ 

f 

1 

I'll 

1? 

C      1             k 

£       2 

a     : 

7       < 

ai  ; 
Si  1 

£!    I: 
7      3 

.1      I 
!       1 

■"l 

■"2 
".J 

■'i 

l!-. 

;': 

C«rri«mlriminera ,,. 

::-4 

■"■ 

■d::';; 

s 

■  ■ 

".1 

"a 

I 

..'  4 

,'l  ' 

'i 

-:f- 

1 

s 

c 

■■■fi 

2 

.. 

El    trlel  n 

1 

li 

.  1 

..."...! 

« 

■  1 

3 

"1 

1 

:  1 

'1:::; 

■j  ■ 

.  1 

X. 

.... 

.... 

;;;; 

OliiBB  blowora 

31 

ZS! 

1-.':: 

■■'■■;- 

Ii"" 

■!■. 
1" 

::|:: 

"1:::: 

1 

■< 

Sr^fES^r'.'':::::;;:::::::::::::;: 

■  -■ 

2 
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"■ 

,:,;  , 

' 

S 

36 

1 

• 

" 

. 

T 

] 

22 

2 

"ft 

"':::: 

1 

2 

:■ 

"a:::; 

2 

6 

2 

"■3 

:::' 

2 
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■■! 
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TabU  VII. 

—Continued. 

» 

Occupation  of  Head  of  Family. 

Nationalities. 

3 

B 

cr 

> 
B 

9 

55" 

=r 

■ 

• 
1 
■ 
• 
1 

00 

0 
0 

<-»■ 

ft 

cr 

• 
1 
• 
« 
■ 
t 
1 
f 
■ 

5* 

cr 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
■ 

0 

1 

B 

OB 

• 
1 

■ 

I 
« 

2    * 
P     r 

3       D 
Cb     X 

5"   • 

<    • 

D 

-•  » 

3    . 
X     . 

•  • 

1         ■ 

•  ■ 

■        « 

1  T 

-1 
•  CD 

3 

1  oc 

s 

1 

• 
• 

» 
• 
• 
• 
• 

3 

0 

a 

'  3- 

3 

'» 

iS 
35 

I 

C 
(9 

I 
■ 

lUttress  maker 

1 

l|      1 
16       8 

2       2 
49     'ii< 

1 

Milierf* 

2 

>  •  •  • 

i 

— 

4 

' 

i 

•   • 

Xillwrishts 

1 

Moulders 

4 

"31     "fl 

■    ■    «    r 

.  .. 

•  • 

■  • 

-• 

*   • 

Monuraeat  setter 

I 

a 

7 

1 

2 

1 

62 
2 
6 
1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

Male  drivers 

1 
2 

....I....  1 

■  •       ■    ft 

-- 

•    • 

Nailers 

1 

i 

Naiiplate  shearer 

Orsnn  builders 

1   .. 
1    .. 

0  .  . 

1 
1 .. 

•  •    ■  ■ 

1 
2.. 

Omaibus  driver 

•  ■      ■  • 

•- 

"1" 

Painters 

40 
2 
3 
1 

4 

1 

.... 

11 

•■|  •• 

Paper  CHrri*»r8 

, 

Paper  ban eers 

1 

I 



. .   .. 

1 

•  •  [  •  • 

•■ 

Paper  nitiker 

Paiiern  niaknrs 

9,      5 
2... 
2       1 
(i        1 
2  .... 
2|       I 
2:s     11 



1 

•> 

1   .. 

•   •       •    ■ 
-   •       •  ■ 

■   • 

■    •  •  • 

•    • 

Piano  m2ik»*n; 

2.-/1:; 

Picturtj  frame  makers 

J         1 

•  • 

•  » 

Pit  bosses 

3'      2 

1 

Pit  sinkers 

2 

r 

Pittopmen 

1 

... 

2  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  •  !  -  - 

•    • 

Plasterers 

■3!  '  1 

C 

Plowfac  tory  men 

0m 

t 

4 
2 

3 
5 
3 

•  • 

- 

Plumber 

•  •  ■  ■ 

2 

1 
I 



. .  1.  . 

Porters 

Pressmen. 

2Hi     22 

1 

1 

1      .. 

1 

..,.. 

•• 

Prt-on  euard 

1 
4 

1 

5 

I 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
5 

18 
1 
1 

32 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

19 

28 
2 

10 

11 
» 

16 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

Poddier  lielper 

1 

Qaarrymen 

2 



2 

1      .. 
1      .. 

•   • 

1 

m  • 

Rag  sorter  (paper  mill) 

'•"'1 

1 

.    .. 

' 

River  pilot 

1 

2 

■  ■  •  • 

1 

• .  • .  i 

Rollers :  . 

1 

2 

1 

.  .. 

*  ■  1 
1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Rol line:  mill  hand 

"i 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

5 
1 

'     I 

Salt  maker 

1 

i 

8aw  filer 

1     .. 

•   •       .    • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

8airyprs 

6 

"4 

5 
1 
1 
8 
1 

] 

I 

•  • 

f^eameo '...'.'.. 

2 

Section  bosses 

1 

S^^tionnien 

1 

■   .       .  « 

..!.. 

Silver  plater 

1 

Sheet-1  ron  worker 

guoemaker 

2 

«  •  «  ■ 

4 

16 

1      .. 

..  .. 

•  • 

Shooter  (coal)    

1 

1 

1 

Spinner   

1 
1 
4 
4 

12 
2 
2 
4 
2 

9. 

. .  1 .. 

Station  agents 

. . .  .1 . . . . 

■       • 

•   •       >  • 

1 

•  ■  1 

•   • 

BtonemHSons 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

9 

i 

•  • 

Stonecutters 

6 



4 

2  .. 

Sireet  car  conductors 

"6 
4 



2 
3 

Street  car  drivers 

Switchmen.... 

1 

TaHors 

1 

•  •  *  • 

3 



6 

3  .. 

. .( 

• 

1 

JVleirraphlst 

3       3 

(>6     28 

3       2 

J«ani8ters 

1 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  »  • 

14 

1 

3    1 

•   •       ■   ■ 

2..I 

1;.. 

>   • 

....1 

..1 

..1 

.. 
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Table  7//.— Continued. 


Nationalitibs. 

Occupation  of  Head  of  Family. 
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9 
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P 
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a 
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■ 
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• 

M 
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p 
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• 
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3) 
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• 
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• 

• 

• 
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da 

II 

3  . 

• 

3 

• 

0 

s 
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• 
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I 

15 

I 
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2 
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H'rackmen  (mine) 

1 

2 

1 

•  «  *  ■ 

2 

•  • » • 

Train  disnatcber 

Traukmakers 

9      2 
12       5 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

Uoholsterers 

4 

Waeonmakers 

1 
1 
2 

•  •  •  • 
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2 
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4 
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5 
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3 
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1 

2 

T 
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17 
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1 
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2 
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1 
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2 

....r ::: 

Watchfaotory  operatives 

•  •  • 
5 

Watchmakers 
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Weaver 

"Weiiffhers •. 

1 
9 

"l 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5 
8 
2 

Weirdiffflrer 

Wood  machinists 

Wood  workers 

6 

W'pers  (Loc) 

3.... 
li.... 

i 

Wirefence  mak:er 

1 

Yardmasters 

2 

I 

1 
1 

31S 

Yardmen 

1    1 

1 

1 

Totalis 
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■"•i 

152     <u 

1 

25I  .S49 

1     »|-. ,-.,.. 

107  13  III  4 

21 

u    1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  interest  will  attach  to  this  table  as  indicating  the  varietj 
of  industries  represented,  and  the  number  engaged  in  each.  This 
showing,  however,  may  be  made  somewhat  more  perspicuous  by  the 
use  of  our  general  classification  of  trades,  and  an  arrangement  of 
the  nationalities  represented  in  each,  as  follows: 

Table  IX. — Showing  Nationalities  and  their  Representation  in  the 

Classified    Occupations, 


Nationalities. 

Whole  num- 
ber  

Building 
trades 

00 

P* 
0 

I 

a 

QD 

Metal 
workers. 

Coal  mine 
employes. 

Railroad 
employes. 

Out-door 
occupat'ns 

In-door  oc- 
cupations. 
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B 
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■ 
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Scotch 

Irish 
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65 

348 

25 
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1«7 
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4 
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5 

22 

23 

6 

1 

173 

21 

7 

24 

1 

33 
10 

202 

15 

7 

45 

5 

132 

25 

2 

130 

2» 

7 

43 

4 

33 
G 

63 
76 
38 
47 
12 
28 
13 
4 
5 

74 
4 

1 
38 

3 
18 

5 

2 

178 

14 

4 

144 

148 
2 
1 
4 

10 
"3 

978 

153 

65 

348 

Welch 

25 

Germnn 

Bcandioavlans 
Danes 

78 

43 
6 

26 

5 

1 

349 

107 

IS 

Italians 

6 

'*"""**' 

11 

Poles 

1 
3 

4 

3 
3 
2 
8 
2 
5 
1 
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French 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

8 

1 

1 
1 
8 

1 

21 

SwIbs 

5 

Canadians 

23 

Colored 

i 

19 

& 

Bohemians.... 

6 

Portuffuese 

1 

Totals 

2,129 

278 

457 

244 

29<i 

149 

500 

* 

« 

196 

15 

2.129 
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Here  is  presented  in  epitome  the  number  of  Americans  and  of 
other  nationalities  who  are  engaged  in  each  of  our  eight  general 
divisions  of  labor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greatest  number  of 
the  American  workers  are  found  in  the  shops ;  that  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Welch  are  largely  in  the  mines;  that  the  Irish  and 
Scandinavians  and  the  colored  show  the  largest  numbers  in  out-door 
occupations;  while  the  greatest  number  of  Germans  are  in  shop 
trades.  This  refers  not  to  the  relative  number  employed  in  the 
several  trades,  as  shown,  but  to  the  proportions  of  each  nationality 
80  engaged.  The  salient  features  of  this  analysis  may  be  brought 
out  more  forcibly  still  by  the  computing  of  percentages  for  the  prin- 
cipal nationalities. 


Table  X. — Showing  the  Percentages  of  the  Principal  Nationalities  en- 
gaged in  the  different  Classes  of  Occupations. 


NatlonalltieB. 

g 

5 

• 

Percentage 
employed 
in  building 
trades 

Percentage 
employed 
in      shop 
trades 

Percentage 
of   metal 
workers... 

Percentage 
employed 
by      rail- 
roads  

Percentage 
employed 
in       coal 
mines 

Percentage 
engagea in 
out- door 
occnpat'nR 

Percentage 
engaged  in 
in-door  oc- 
cupations.. 

Percentage 
of      fore- 
men, etc.. 

Total   per- 
centage.. . 

Americans 

EQgrsh.Scotch 
,«id  Welch... 
Irish 

978          .18 

242i         .12 
348!          .07 

.21 

.12 
.13 
.38 
.23 

.13 

.12 
.13 

.10 
.06 

.06 

.52 
.14 
.08 
.12 

.08 

.03 
.10 

.05 

.18 

.07 
.41 
.22 
.40 

.15 

.02 
.01 
.08 
.05 

.01 
'""008 

UK) 

100 
99.8 

Oermans 

Scandinavians 

349 
107 

.09 
.09 

100 
100 

A  final  illustration  on  this  subject  is  obtained  by  reducing  all 
classes  to  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  except  the  railroad  and  mine 
employes,  who  are  shown  separately,  and  computing  the  percent- 
ages of  each  nationality  engaged  in  these  four  general  classes. 

Table  XI. — Showing  Percentages  of  Skilled  and  Unskilled  Workers  of 

the  Different  Nationalities. 


Nationalities. 


Whole 
number. 


Percent- 
age of 
skilled 

workers. 


Percent- 
age of 
unskilled 
workers. 


Percent- 
age of 
railroad 
employes. 


Percent- 
age of 
mine 
employes. 


Americans 

English.  Scotch  and  Welch 

Irish 

Oermans 

Scandinavians 


978 

.67 

.19 

.08 

242 

.38 

.07 

.03 

348 

.35 

.41 

.10 

349 

.65 

.22 

.05 

107 

.43 

.40 

.05 

2,024 

49.6 

25.8 

.062 

.06 
.52 
.14 
.08 
.12 

1.84 
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Here  may  be  readily  seen  the  position  occupied  by  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  as  to  the  general  character  of  their  occupation. 
The  Americans  and  Germans  show  the  largest  percentages  in  the 
skilled  trades;  the  English,  Scotch  and  Welch  predominate  in  the 
mines;  the  Irish  and  Scandinavians  in  unskilled  occupations,  and 
the  Irish  and  Americans  show  the  largest  percentages  in  railroad 
employments. 

The  results  reached  indicate  very  comprehensively  the  character 
of  the  returns  under  consideration,  both  as  regards  the  nationality 
representation  and  the  classes  of  workmen  reached.  This  ultimate 
grouping  embraces  2,024  of  the  2,129  returns,  and  of  these  one-half, 
49.6  per  cent.,  are  skilled  workmen;  one-fourth,  or  25.8  per  cent.» 
are  unskiUed  laborers;  and  the  other  fourth  represents  only  such 
degrees  of  skill  as  are  required  in  railroad  and  mining  occupations. 
This  is  certainly  very  broadly  representative  as  regards  the  character 
of  employments.  The  extent  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  territory 
covered  and  the  race  representation  secured,  has  also  been  very 
fully  indicated.  From  this  general  survey  of  the  work,  it  is  believed 
the  results  will  commend  themselves  as  in  a  marked  degree  indica- 
tive of  the  real  condition  of  wage  laborers  of  all  classes  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


An  outline  of  the  extent  of  our  enquiry  as  to  places,  nationali- 
ses and  kinds  of  labor,  is  afforded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is 
there  shown  that  2,129  families  were  visited,  in  51  different  places 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  families  were  engaged  in 
163  kinds  of  labor,  and  represented  16  different  nationalities.  The 
representative  value  of  the  returns  obtained  was  also  considered,  by 
an  analysis  as  to  towns,  trades  and  races. 

This  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  investigation  under- 
taken, fitly  introduces  the  more  explicit  showing  contemplated  in 
the  present  chapter.  We  have  thus  far  merely  glanced  at  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  returns,  and  in  connection  therewith  consid- 
ered the  average  size  of  the  families  of  workingmen ,  as  influenced 
by  various  conditions.  What  those  families  are  able  to  earn  as 
wages  for  an  average  year's  work,  and  what  relation  those  earnings 
sastain  to  the  family  expenditures,  constitute  the  next  considera- 
tion. In  this  connection  a  distinction  should  be  recognized  between 
earnings  and  wages.  The  tables  in  Fart  I  of  this  report  treat  of 
wages  as  reported  by  manufacturers,  and  the  average  working  time 
being  given,  the  probable  average  wages  received  are  deduced.  The 
earnings  given  in  the  subsequent  tables  refer  to  the  amounts  actu- 
ally received  for  such  work  as  was  really  done,  at  such  wages  as 
could  be  obtained.  They  therefore  constitute  the  real  index  of  the 
situation,  rather  than  any  nominal  rate  of  wages. 

The  following  general  table  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  details, 
both  of  income  and  outlay,  for  each  family,  While  for  final  deduc- 
tions, or  comparisons,  use  may  be  made  of  summaries  and  averages 
as  representing  relative  conditions,  the  foremost  value  in  a  statis- 
tical presentation  of  this  character  must  attach  to  the  specific  ex- 
periences of  the  individuals.  These  constitute  the  details  of  a  pic- 
ture whose  general  aspect  every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with, 
and  as  such  possess  a  peculiar  interest  which  aggregates  of  figures 
ean  not  have.  This  table,  therefore,  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
individual  cases,  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  it  constitutes  a  detailed  financial  history  of  each  family 
for  the  period  of  one  year. 
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The  primary  grouping  is  that  by  occupations;  but  under  it  each 
family  is  further  characterized  by  its  place  of  residence,  nationality, 
the  number  of  persons  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  size  of  the 
tenement  in  which  they  live.  These  conditions  being  given,  the  sep- 
arate and  combined  earnings  of  the  various  members  of  the  family 
are  shown;  also  the  family  expenditures,  subdivided  into  twelve 
general  items;  and  finally  the  gain  or  loss  resulting  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  original  returns,  and  presents  many  interesting  details,  as  well 
as  data  for  establishing  final  conclusions.  Footings  are  made  for 
each  occupation  and  averages  deduced,  but  these  are  subject  to  sub- 
sequent treatment  in  later  tables,  which  more  fully  develop  their 
relative  significance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  material  for  this  presentation  was  pro- 
cured has  already  been  indicated.  Bepresentatives  of  the  Bureau 
consulted  with  workingmen  and  their  wives  at  their  homes,  and, 
when  necessary,  assisted  them  in  making  up  memoranda  of  their 
various  receipts  and  disbursements.  In  some  instances  access  was 
had  to  the  pay-rolls  of  employers  in  order  to  verify  the  items  of 
earnings;  and  where  ** company  stores"  were  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  mines,  or  other  industries,  the  monthly  account  cur- 
rent rendered  to  each  employe  was  readily  referred  to,  both  for 
earnings  and  the  greater  part  of  expenditures.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding, much  patient  and  careful  enquiry  required,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  the  exact  facts. 
It  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  assume  that  there  was  any  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  families  either  in  the  direction  of  over- 
estimation  or  underestimation  in  making  up  their  accounts.  The 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  exaggerate  their  annual  balances 
was  offset  by  that  of  those  inclined  to  the  other  extreme,  and  it 
was  the  delicate  duty  of  the  canvasser  to  check  this  tendency  in 
both.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  caution  exercised  in  this  respect, 
and  the  subsequent  scrutiny  all  statements  received  in  this  office 
in  the  effort  to  eliminate  inconsistent  and  doubtful  returns,  we  feel 
justified  in  expressing  confidence  in  the  general  integrity  of  the  rep- 
resentations made,  and  in  the  deductions  made  therefrom.  There 
can  be  no  q¥iestion  as  to  the  many  advantages  this  plan  of  procur- 
ing statistics  has  over  that  of  issuing  circulars  through  the  mails, 
and  depending  upon  such  voluntary  replies  as  may  be  made.  As 
compared  with  returns  of  that  character,  these  may  justly  claim  to 
possess  a  maximum  as  against  a  minimum  of  accuracy  and  value. 
With  these  remarks  we  present  the  following  extended  synopsis  of 
the  economic  condition  of  a  large  body  of  workingmen  in  Illinois. 
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It  is  found  by  summing  up  the  columns  of  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  gross  earning  of  the  whole  2,129  families  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  amount  to  $1,251,846.  Of  this  sum  the  heads  of  families 
earn  $1,118,310;  the  wives  $16,420;  and  the  children  $117,116. 
An  equal  division  of  this  gross  amount  among  the  whole  number  of 
families  gives  to  each  $588  per  annum,  and  by  a  similar  process 
we  obtain  the  sum  $525.27  as  the  average  earnings  of  each  head  of 
a  family,  the  difference  indicating  the  measure  of  assistance  ren- 
dered by  wives  and  children.  There  was  actually  expended  by  these 
people,  in  maintaining  themselves  in  such  manner  as  circumstances 
permitted,  the  gross  amount  $1,080,595.  This  sum  is  made  up  of  the 
following  items:  Rents,  $136,658;  Fuel,  $67,719;  Meat,  $113,693; 
Groceries,  $385,425 ;  Clothing,  $143,058 ;  Boots  and  Shoes,  $39,924 ;  Dry 
Goods,  $59,264;  Books,  papers,  etc.,  $15,311;  Life  Insurance,  $7,637; 
Trade  Organizations,  $2,959;  Sickness,  $42,058;  Sundries,  $66,889. 
The  aggregate  expenditures,  divided  by  the  number  of  families,  give 
$507.56  as  the  average  cost  of  living  per  family  for  one  year, 
as  against  average  earnings  of  the  family  of  $588.00,  and  average 
earnings  for  the  heads  of  families  of  $525.27. 

While  these  sums  respectively  constitute  the  general  mean  to 
which  all  earnings  and  expenses  may  be  arithmetically  reduced, 
they  are  only  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparisons  with  similar  de- 
ductions made  for  other  communities  or  countries,  and  convey  but 
little  idea  of  the  general  situation,  and  none  whatever  of  the  wide 
differences  in  condition  depicted  in  the  tables  themselves.  These 
general  averages  however  are  brought  out  here  as  preliminary  to 
closer  investigations,  and  for  use  in  subsequent  references. 

A  more  effective  grouping  of  the  primary  results  obtained  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table,  showing  the  relative  number  in  each 
occupation  who  have  been  able  upon  their  year's  work  to  make 
sufficient  for  their  living  expenses,  the  number  who  have  made  more 
than  their  expenses,  and  the  number  who  have  made  less. 
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Table  XIII. — Shomng  Die  relative   number  of  those  who    have  saved 
and  those  who  tiave  not  saved  money  upon  their  earnings. 


OCOUPAIIOHB. 
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Sawyers , 
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9 

6C 

35 
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132 
1*7 

2J'           71 
49          174 
15           34 

Here  ia  presented  a  saggestive  view  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
workingman  in  Illinois,  both  as  to  specific  occupationB  and  groups 
of  occupatioBB.  By  the  footings  it  is  seen  that  out  of  2,129  families, 
502,  or  24  per  cent.,  find  themselves  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
186,  or  9  per  cent.,  contrive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  1,441, 
or  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  save  more  or  less  money.  In  a 
—17 
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similar  analysis  made  for  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  the  money 
savers  constitute  55  per  cent.,  those  who  come  out  even  35  per  cent., 
and  those  in  debt  10  per  cent.  By  an  examination  of  the  balances- 
extended  in  the  general  table  (XII)  it  will  be  seen  what  s'mall 
amounts  in  some  instances  constitute  the  difference  between  gain 
and  loss.  In  our  tabulation  we  count  those  who  do  not  show  a 
difference  of  more  than  $5  as  being  even  for  the  year.  Assuming 
any  larger  sum,  as  for  instance  $10  or  $25,  would  of  course  increase 
this  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  and  render  the  results  in 
the  two  States  more  nearly  alike. 

We  may  note  in  regard  to  some  of  the  larger  classes,  that*  15  per 
cent,  of  the  blacksmiths  do  not  make  a  living;  and  that  the  same 
is  true  of  11  per  cent,  of  the  bricklayers,  25  per  cent,  of  the  car* 
penters,  25  per  cent  of  the  cigar  makers,  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
miners,  37  per  cent,  of  the  laborers,  £5  per  cent,  of  the  shoemakers, 
and  SO  per  cent,  of  the  teamsters. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  several  general  classes  we  find 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  prosperity  exists  among  the  metal 
workers,  and  the  smallest  in  outdoor,  occupations.  Beducing  our 
classification  to  the  simpler  one  denoting  degrees  of  skill,  we  have 
the  following: 


CLA.BBE8. 


Number 

who  pay 

expenses. 


Number 

who  do 

not  pay 

expenses. 


Whole 
number. 


Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 


Skilled  workers 

Railroad  employ^B  . 
Coul  mine  employes 
Unskilled  workers.. 


960 
122 
2l« 
32G 


225 
27 
74 

174 


1,175 
149 
2P0 

5U0 


80 
81 
7, 
65 


20 
19 
26 
35 


The  contrasts  between  the  condition  of  skilled  an  unskilled  work- 
men will  become  more  apparent  upon  a  subsequent  consideration  of 
their  respective  earnings.  In  the  foregoing,  the  class  of  foremen,  etc.» 
has  not  been  considered,  though  upon  examination  two  of  this  class 
are  found,  having  relatively  small  pay  and  large  families,  whose 
outlay  exceeds  their  income. 

We  further  indicate  the  relative  prosperity  of  workingmen  in 
different  places,  as  distinguished  from  occupations,  in  the  following 
classification. 
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This  table  shows,  numerically,  the  proportion  of  those  in  each 
town  who  thrive,  or  fail  to  do  so,  as  indicated  by  the  relation  their 
expenses  sustain  to  their  earnings.  As  an  inden  of  the  relative 
advantages  offered  the  wage  classes  in  different  localities,  this  show- 
ing could  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  in  any  town,  those  represented  here  are  neces- 
sarily few;  and  no  exact  results  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
towns  could  be  reached  except  by  a  registration  of  all  the  working- 
men  in  each,  and  a  comparison  of  the  general  conditions  thus  dis- 
closed. This  presentation  illustrates  simply  the  degree  of  welfare 
existing  among  those  whom  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  reach,  and 
while  the  effort  has  been  to  secure  a  just  representation  of  all 
classes,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  this  was  not  always 
practically  feasible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  singular  that  some  wide 
differences  should  appear,  without  apparent  reason,  between  specific 
localities  in  the  following  tables.  Those  among  the  principal  towns 
which  exhibit  the  largest  percentage  of  prosperous  workingmen  are 
Jacksonville, .  Mattoon,  East  St.  Louis,  Pontiac,  Freeport,  Aurora 
and  Sterling ;  those  showing  the  largest  number  of  unfortunates  are 
Chicago,  Galesburg,  Bock  Island,  Streator  and  Moline. 

TabIiE  XIV. — Showing  the  relative  number  of  money-savers  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns. 


Places. 


Alma .. 
Alton  .. 
Aurora 


Bartonville  .. 

BeJlevillr 
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4 

27 
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"I 
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1: 

37 

70 
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8 
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1 

17 
16 


7 
15 
17 


15 
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I 

12, 

20, 
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31 


5 

48 
93 

13 
6:{ 
72 

15 
4 

49 
9K 

a".  4 

15 

29 


Places. 


No.  of  Families 
Showing— 


Dnnvillo 

Du  Quoin , 

Fa.st  St.  Louis 

Elgin     

Kquallty 

Freeport 

Fullou 

(ralena 

Galesburg 

Gardner 

Gartsido 


100 
15 

79 

7 

25 

16 
11 

31 

29 

15 

4 


5 

2(i 

1 

1 

4 

10 

8 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

9 

8 

19 
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10 

1 

o 


131 
17 

93 
16 
32 

19 
12 

50 

56 

27 

5 
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Table  XZF.— Continued. 
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Jacksonville.., 
Joliet 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Moline 

Mt.  Pulaski ... 

Pekin 

i*eorIa 

Peoria  county 
Pontiac 


68 

32 

1 

3 

29 

3 

78 

4 

1 

17 

7 

127 

5 

13 

1 

31 

2 

3 
16 


61 
49 


Quincy 


Rentchler... 
Rock  Falls  . 
Kock  Island 


4 

86 

56 

138 

1 

2 

5 

29 

32 

164 

8 

22 

5 

38 

t 

Hprini^neld.  . 

Stirling 

Streator  

Summer  field. 


tJrbana... 
Totals 


9 

'         5 

1 

4 
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1 

1 

36 

25 

V    48 
30 

1 

6 

7 

3 

14 

1 

,       2 

14 

1 

1,441 

186 

502 

14 

2 
4 

96 

S3 

61 

50 

1 

17 


2.129 


Two  summary  tables  are  next  presented,  affording  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  results  shown  in  detail  by  Table  XII.  They  con- 
sist of  averages  relating  to  the  size  of  families  and  of  tenements, 
and  to  the  amount  of  family  income  and  outlay,  classified  both  with 
reference  to  occupations  and  locations. 

Table  XV  is  an  epitome  of  the  character  and  economic  experience 
of  families  in  different  trades;  the  data  being  given  in  averages  for 
each  tra^e,  and  the  figures  being  placed  in  such  juxtaposition* as 
to  bring  out  contrasts,  and  facilitate  comparisons.  The  average 
earnings  both  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  whole  family 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  family  expenses,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate not  only  the  rewards  which  flow  from  the  trade  itself,  but 
also  the  dependence  of  many  workingmen  upon  the  labor  of  wives 
and  children  for  a  portion,  of  the  family  support.  The  amounts 
carried  out  in  the  columns  for  surplus  And  deficit  are  merely  the 
differences  between  the  respective  averages.  The  details  of  gains 
and  losses  of  individual  families  are  given  in  Table  XII. 
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Table  XV — Showing  average  size  of  familieg   and    of  tenements,  and 
average  earnings  and  expenditures  in  each  occupation. 


OCCUPITIOKB. 
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Referring  to  the  earnings  of  the  heuds  of  families,  we  find  the 
lowest  to  be  $210,  and  the  highest  $1,608.  There  are  three  earn- 
inge  less  than  $300  per  annum,  but  they  are  single  families  in 
each  case,  no  average  for  a  class  being  less  than  $300.  Those 
who  flhow  average  earnings  of  more  than  $300  and  less  than  $400, 
are  representatives  of  19  different  occupations,  among  which  are  day- 
laborers,  coal  miners,  railroad  section  men,  hod  carriers  and  others. 
Those  earning  more  than  $400  and  less  than  $500,  are  engaged  in 
32  occupations,  including  bakers,  brick  makers,  cabinet  makers, 
fiigar  makers,  coopers,  shoe  makers,  stone  masons,  teamsters,  uphol- 
sterers,   and  others.     Those  earning  more  than   $500  and  less   than 
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$600,  represent  29  occupations,  among  which  are  found  barbers^ 
hrakemen,  butchers,  carpenters,  carriage  makers,  curriers,  harness- 
makers,  painters,  plumbers,  t-ailors,  tinners,  wagon  makers  and 
others.  Those  earning  more  than  $600  and  less  than  $700,  repre- 
sent 37  occupations,  including  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  clerks, 
stationary  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  machinists,  machine 
miners,  plasterers,  printers,  stone  cutters,  street  car  conductors  and 
drivers  and  others.  Those  who  earn  more  than  $700  and  less  than 
$800,  are  found  in  22  occupations,  including  among  others  boiler- 
makers,  glass  blowers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  moulders,  pressmen, 
puddiers,  telegraphists,  and  trunk  makers.  Those  who  earn  more 
than  $800  and  less  than  $900,  represent  8  occupations,  including 
bookbinders,  bookkeepers,  draughtsmen,  millers,  patternmakers  and 
others.  There  are  13  vocations  in  which  the  average  earnings  are 
from  $900  to  $1,6(X)  per  annum.  Among  these  are  foundry  men^ 
such  as  heaters,  earning  $1,200,  and  catchers,  $1,110,  foremen,  etc.^ 
$969.93,  nailers  $1,410,  master  mechanics  $1,386,  rolling  mill  men, 
such  as  heaters,  $1,468.50,  rollers  $1,608,  roughers  $1,110,  locomo- 
tive engineers  $1,020.70,  train  despatchers  $1,080,  and  yardmastera 
$1,148, — the  foregoing  being  averages  for  those  classes. 

These  figures  refer  to  earnings  of  heads  of  families,  which  in 
almost  every  class  are  augmented  more  or  less  by  those  of  \\ives 
or  children,  and  this  is  even  true  of  many  families  whose  earnings 
are  large.  # 

In  this  consideratign  of  class  or  occupation  averages,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  almost. every  instance  the  class  shows  a  net  sur- 
plus of  earnings  over  expenses.  The  exceptions  are  only  17  in  num- 
ber, and  of  these  8  are  cases  of  single  families,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion they  all  show  incomes  below  the  average. 

The  surplus  column  in  this  table  indicates  rather  a  higher  degree 
of  prosperity  than  that  brought  out  in  tables  XIII  and  XIV,  yet 
the  deductions  from  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  the  truer  index 
of  relative  thrift,  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  experience  of  indi- 
vidual famihes,  rather  than  upon  the  average  'experience  of  groups 
of  families.  For  the  same  reason  the  final  averages  of  this  table, 
as  to  earnings  and  expenses,  though  they  are  higher  than  the  orig- 
inal averages  given  for  the  State,  can  only  be  accepted  as  averages 
for  the  sum  of  the  different  trade  averages,  not  as  the  true  family 
averages. 

The  second  summary  table  introduces  the  condensed  results  de- 
rived from  a  detailed  classification,   much  too  large  for  publication 
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here,  in  which  the  returns  from  each  place  are  so  compiled  as  to 
illustrate  local  conditions  as  distinguished  from  the  deductions  by 
occupations.  The  points  brought  out  in  this  analysis  are  the  aver- 
age earnings  and  expenses  of  all  the.  working  people  visited,  in 
each  town,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  in 
connection  therewith  the  average  number  in  each  family  contribu- 
ting to  its  support,  the  size  of  families  and  of  dwellings,  the  num- 
ber in  each  town  who  own  their  homes,  and  the  degree  of  welfare 
indicated  by  average  balances. 


Table  XVI — Showing    the   ax^erage  results  obtained  for  each  fawn,  as 

distinguished  front  trade  averages. 
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Table  AT/- Continued. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  such  extremes  shonn  in  the 
average  earnings  for  towns,  aa  in  those  for  occapations.  There  are 
in  each  community  some  who  receive  the  higher  and  some  the  lower 
rates  of  wages,  the  averages  taken  obscuring  the  extremes  of  both* 
The  results,  however,  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of  each  in 
different  places,  and  the  relative  value  of  those  earnings  as  affected 
by  the  size  of  the  town  may  be  inferred  by  reference  to  the  column 
showing  the  average  cost  of  living  in  each. 

A  casual  survey  of  the  table  shows  31  localities  in  which  the  av- 
erage earnings  of  families  are  less  than  {600  per  annum,  and  12  in 
which  they  are  more.  Omitting,  however,  places  from  which  less 
than  12  families  are  reported — as  not  having  a  significant  represen- 
tation— and  transferring  three  places  in  which  the  earnings  are  prac- 
tically $6(K)  even,  we  have  19  places  in  which  the  average  earnings 
are  lesa  than  $600,  and  15  in  which  they  are  $600  and  over. 
Among  the  latter  are  Chicago,  Quincy,  Springfield,  East  St.  Louis, 
Belleville,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  Freeport,  Elgin,  and  others;  while  in 
the  former  class  are  found  Bloomington,  Carlinville,  Danville,  Dn- 
Quoin,  Peoria,  Galena,  Galesburg,  Moline  and  Bock  Island.  The 
returns  from  the  first  five  of  these  are,  however,  very  largely  from 
the  unskilled  classes. 

The  highest  average  earnings  are  reported  from  East  St.  Louis, 
$867.  This  average  is  swollen  by  returns  from  operatives  in  the 
iron  mills,  some  of  whom,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  XII. 
receive  very  high,  wages. 

The  largest  average  savings  are  also  at  East  St.  Louis,  $241; 
and  in  general,  though  not  uniformly,  the  largest  savings  appear 
with  the  largest  earnings.    The  smallest  earnings,  $225  and  $830, 
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are  reported  from  two  small  mining  villages  in  St.  Clair  county^ 
and  do  not  vary  much  from  average  earnings  of  coal  miners  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  as  shown  in  other  tables. 

The  average  sizes  of  families,  and  of  homes  in  the  different 
towns,  are  shown  in  appropriate  columns  between  those  for  earn- 
ings and  expenses,  to  which  they  are  intimately  related.  An  in- 
teresting feature  also  of  this  table  is  the  separation  of  those  who 
own  their  homes,  frgm  those  who  pay  rent.  In  round  numbers, 
there  are  1,399  out  of  2,129  families  who  live  in  rented  tenements, 
and  730,  or  34  +  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who  occupy  houses  of 
their  own.  This  percentage,  while  true  of  the  whole  number,  will 
assume  considerably  larger  proportions  upon  a  close  analysis  of  the 
table.  It  is  noticeable  first  that  the  percentage  of  freeholders  in 
Chicago  is  particularly  small,  being  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  354 
families  reported;  also  that  all  the  mining  communities,  except 
Streator,  show  small  percentages  of  house  owners.  Eliminating 
these  and  we  find  that  in  19  of  the  principal  towns,  represented  by 
1,155  families,  48  -\-  per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  have  been  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  houses  of  their  own. 

A  subsequent  table  in  relation  to  rents,  etc.,  also  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  families  in  each  occupation  who  own  their  homes,  which 
may  be  referred  to  lor  further  facts  of  interest  on  this  subject. 

Prom   the   foregoing  we  reach  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  That  24+  per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  of  Illinois,  fail  to  make 
a  living. 

2.  That  the  earnings  in  80  occupations  average  more  than  $600 
per  annum,  and  in  83  the  average  is  less  than  $600. 

8.  That  in  19  localities  the  average  earnings  for  all  trades  is 
less  than  $600  per  annum,  and  in  15  the  average  is  $603  or  more. 

4.  That  34+  per  cent,  of  our  workmen  own  the  houses  in  which 
they  live. 

These  tables  complete  the  general  survey  of  the  returns,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  more  specific  consideration  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
workingman's  accounts.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  consequently 
devoted,  first,  to  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the 
family  income ;  and  second,  to  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  amount  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Sources  of  the  Family  Income. 


Among  workingmen  of  all  classes,  their  are  found  those  who  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  wives  and  children  in  order  to  maintain 
themselves  m  the  unequal  struggle  against  want.  This  is  in  a  meas- 
ure true  in  all  communities.  It  was  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1873,  that  184,000  mothers  in  England  were  daily  away 
from  their  homes  at  work  in  the  mills.  Statistics  on  the  same  sub- 
ject have  also  been  compiled  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  show- 
ing that  64+  per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  of  that  State  rely  upon 
the  assistance  of  wives  or  children  for  the  fanjily  support. 

Our  own  returns  permit  us  to  show  to  what  extent  such  assis- 
tance is  required  by  the  workingmen  of  Illinois ;  and  for  this  pur- 
j)ose  we  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  earnings  of  families,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  whole 
family  with  the  expenditures  of  the  family.  This  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  the  heads  of  families  are  dependent  upon  the 
labor  of  their  women  and  children  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  what 
proportion  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  on  in  the  world  more  rapidly;  and  how  many  are  support- 
ing their  families  by  their  individual  earnings,  and  permitting  their 
wives  to  remain  at  home,  and  their  children  to  remain  at  school. 
While  the  results  in  this  respect  will  be  found  gratifying  as  com- 
pared with  conditions  elsewhere,  it  is  not  the  less  deplorable  that 
the  necessity  should  ever  arise  for  resorting  to  this  alternative. 

The  employment  of  wives  otherwise  than  in  their  domestic  duties, 
and  the  placing  at  labor  of  children  of  school  age,  must  be  sub- 
versive of  the  best  interests  of  the  family,  as  well  as  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency as  a  measure  of  economy.  The  first  obligation  to  the 
child  is  manifestly  to  give  it  such  physical  and  mental  development 
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as  best  to  prepare  it  for  the  daties  and  responsibilities  of  maturity  ; 
and  the  most  effective  assistance  the  wife  can  render  the  family  is 
in  the  care  of  her  children,  and  the  practice  of  those  small  domes- 
tic economies  which  contribute  more  in  the  end  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  family,  than  any  mere  earnings  she  might  obtain 
through  the  neglect  of  them.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  meager 
earnings  of  many  heads  of  families,  and  realize  that  it  devolves 
upon  them  not  only  to  maintain  and  educate  their  families,  but 
equally  to  make  provision  for  those  declining  years  when  the  ability 
to  labor  shall  fail,  it  is  not  strange  that,  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  they  call  upon  those  who  are  naturally  their  dependents  and 
make  them  contributors  to  as  well  as  consumers  of  the  family  resources. 
Happily  the  number  in  our  State  upon  whom  such  necessity  is  im- 
posed is  not  large,  as  will  appear  upon  an  examination  of  subse- 
quent pages. 

We  give  our  returns,  first,  three  distinct  groupings :  by  places,  by 
nationalities,  and  by  occupations,  and  show  under  each  the  whole 
number  of  families,  and  what  proportion  of  them  are  supported  by 
the  father  alone,  and  what  proportion  are  assisted  by  wives  and 
children.  An  accompanying  column  also  gives  the  percentage  of 
the  latter  to  the  whole. 


Table  XVIL — Showing  tfie  relative  1^ umber  of  Families  Supported  by 
the  Husband  alone,  and  those  receiving  assistance  from  Wife  and 
Child  Labor. 
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Table  XFIJ.— Continued. 
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PiiACES.  Nationalities  and  Tbades 
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We  find  here  that  there  are  only  24+  per  cent,  of  the  families 
given  who  receive  aid  in  the  shape  of  earnings  from  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  that  75-1-  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families  are  able,  by 
their  individual  earnings,  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  dependent 
upon  them.  In  Massachusetts,  whose  extensive  mills  afford  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  per- 
centage of  families  thus  assisted  is  64+,  affording  a  very  wide  con- 
trast with  our  24+  per  cent.  .  The  disparity  in  this  respect  will 
appear  even  greater  when  we  enquire  into  the  ages  of  the  so-called 
children  who  are  included  in  our  tabulation.  It  will  .then  appear 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  over  16  years  of  age,  conse- 
quently  beyond  the  average  school  age,  and  really  representing 
adult,  rather  than  child  labor. 

An  examination  of  this  table  also  developes  some  minor  points 
of  interest.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  smallest  percentage 
of  assisted  families  is  found  in  cities  having  a  population  of  from 
10,000  to  20,000,  while  the  largest  percentages  are  found  in  Chicago 
and  in  towns  of  the  smallest  population. 

In  respect  to  the  nationality  of  families,  it  is  observed  that 
Americans,  as  a  class,  are  more  successful  in  providing  for  their 
own  by  their  individual  efforts  than  any  of  the  races  with  corre- 
sponding numerical  representation,  and  that  the  Germans  are  next 
•  to  them  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain  receive  most  assistance  from  their  families. 
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In  tracing  the  influence  of  occupation  upon  families  in  this  re- 
gard, we  find  that  the  metal  workers  and  those  pursuing  in-door 
occupations  require  least  assistance  from  their  wives  and  children, 
while  coal  miners  and  out-door  workers  require  the  most.  The  ap- 
parently large  proportion  of  foremeilJ,  etc.,  who  receive  such  assist- 
ance is  doubtless  largely  accidental  in  this  instance,  and  would  not 
be  maintained  if  a  larger  number  were  shown  in  the  class. 

As  a  primary  analysis  of  the  sources  of  income,  we  arrange  the 
following  tabulation  by  occupations,  showing  the  number  of  families 
in  each  supported  by  the  father  alone,  with  his  average  earnings; 
the  number  assisted  by  the  labor  of  wives,  and  their  earnings;  the 
number  assisted  by  children,  and  the  amotint  of  their  earnings; 
and  in  connection  with  these  columns,  the  average  earnings  and 
expenses  of  the  whole  family.  This  shows  for  each  occupation  the 
number  of  wives  and  children  at  work,  and  the  various  amounts 
they  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  family. 

Table  XVIII. — Showing  the  number  of  Wives  and  Children  at  work  in 
each  occupation,  and  their  respective  contributions  to  the  family 
income. 
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400  00 
893  00 
676  12 
470  86 
5'»8  60 
957  OO 

■  647  .S3 
640  80 
699  17 
464  00 
817  40 
780  (H) 
601 

2.111 


r6 

00 


558  30 


OB  • 

Bo 

^% 

.     CD 


$481 
570 
492 
631 

2<!8 
81K 
5:w 

4-.'5 
51  i 
617 
491 
510 
6041 
441 
.5»3 
500 

3-.2 
1.8.'9 

4(i9 


2S 
»i 
80 
65 
00 
00 
f»7 
57 

00 
60 
66 
60 

80 
KO 

60 

oo 
H3 
00 
92 


535  73 

46r{  46 

1.115  <H)' 

86S  00 

4»:S  i¥)' 

410  00 

468  00 

4W  «»0 

50^:  80, 

470  20 

640  16 

555  H3 

505  oo! 

503  50 
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OCCUPATIOHB. 
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1 

1 

fi 

F| 

i  a 

Ii 

If 

fl 

ii 

;  1 
:ja 

> 

^° 

■■  a 

ll 
if 

"1 

\ 

i 

.fi2 

.a 

k 

1:33 

T 

IS 

1 

1 
! 

i 

i 

1 

] 

11 
251 

i 

; 
1 
1 

'■Si? 

§. 

mm 

..Si? 

SH 

3IS0I 

Si! 

ii 

7M0, 
713  01 

ii 

47«m 

7V0  23 

542  60 

314  59 
36.137 

S!S 

491  <K 
AKKM 
395  0. 

SJ 

691  IK 

,.is 

4111  U: 

60i0l 
493  W 

31 
8 

365  (HI 

S! 

£!:% 
'gj 

687  i; 

736  4; 
359  33 

'•si 

750  s" 
583  00 

■  zl 

364  51 

'■Ii 
■.s: 

7:300 

647  50 

605» 

ilaoiiffl 

9(10  tl 
47(iO« 

756  00 

686  5> 

ii 
as 

4450 

3.076  0 
9093 

600  u 
493  00 

J 

"S 

ss 

1 

sson 

744  00 

Ciitohor  Ifoundry) 

5 

mm 

...... 

J 

■■4053-. 

ii 

ss?: 

6 

mm 

Jonductors  (Ireliihtl.. 

sasa 

I 

423  3; 

EnirlDeers  (Loc.J 

313  50 

Eiprees  d?lv-rB 

III 

11:: 

r 

t35.as 

3974.6- 

les.ai 

i: 

J: 
111 

w 

11 

33:m 

■ 

zuoo 

4«>0i 

aiwoo 
jrwoi 
500 

704  00 

Firemen  (Loo.] 

1 

6|i0  0« 

1 
1 

WOO 
384  00 

4-000 

DW 

150  00 

350  00 
SB  00 

|S.'SffS,,::::: 

SliS 

alperHdn  ahopsi... 

25(100 

« 

38B60 
676  00 

ii 

43 

IIBOO 

101 

Labomrsmoftimlne). 

1 

■i 

■ 

247  OO 
2(ll>75 

JISSS!Sir^-,RVB.i::::. 

85  00 

563S 

Marble  workers 

asler  meobanlcs. . . 

si 

e£i4£ 

a 

IV  00 

•• 

Shi  00 
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Occupation  a. 

a, 

1 

8 

1= 
IB 

W 

m 
Iff 

■  p. 

2.P 

fi 
II 

1 

ill 
i  - 

i 

1" 

Is 

ii 

1 

C3 

■■'. 
4.19 

1 
1 

61 

1 

i 

1 
a 

\ 

'! 

in 

1 

oinon 

481)  (HI 

50.110 
544  Sn 

Si  SI 

i: 

»4fil> 

wnoo 

fflK 

6SI» 

Atn  m 

78(1(10 
6IM  00 

400  60 

240  00 

nu.iH 

1M.MK> 

l.snsflo 

..Sll 

78IKM 

is 
|s 

4GT4<I 

is 
is 

ii 

623  Oh 

5SS 

4.'iflSt7 
400  IH 

I.HMI  01 
703  01 
4JKK 

36»ni 
o:£5  3» 

1 

1318  00 

tl.4£«.00 
493  00 

■882  01 
4S0  00 

IE 

9te£ 

SI? 

775  IX 

Sir 

053  01 

ii 

'Ii 

626  liO 

M40l>l 
'6»9  0 

780  OU 
6ISO1K 
02!)  02 
3H0(' 

gg 

600  0> 
604  Oi 

ii 

870  00 

gp 

IS 

623  lib 
484  60 

4!a:<3 

|S 

l.niKiiii 

703  60 

iiikp  I" 

a2£33 

Nail  plate  Bhearer.... 
Own D  builders 

. 

»».. 

1 

BOW 

7 

20.!  90 

Paper  .-iirrlers 

Paper  briiiBorB 

it. 

1^ 

- 

203  00 

r»oo 

G04  00 

?l?;;rr;!;^jj^;s 

6:a>uo 

teS"..;:...;;;: 

i 

■'w'do 

S? 

»;o50 

IBKW 

??;^;;;;:^;-:::::::::::: 

1 

1 

5 

gss 

'640  "(io 

■■'42i'ii( 
i56U0 

ISilB 

xuoo 
7M2  50 

Qaarrrmsn 

„« 

' 

503  80 

17. 
IS. 

; 

421  OU 
89133 

t^% 

HetiLMi,  l,.«aeB 

.....'! 

5»00 

^^;!^;Z 

300  110 

• 

#ss 

» 

builJ^jj  iijiOiits 

11 

Is 

K.7 
5. 

.33 

is 
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"Now 

■■■"•3 

■  iosoi 

STOOO 

478  47 

: 

1. 200  00 

Streetcar  drlverB.... 

sson 

sal  00 

s 

SSI6B 

■ 

1R0  44 
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64  00 

ffSSSr-minii:::: 
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as 
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\ 
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Wasoomakers 
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Table  XVni. -^Continned. 


WatohmaKarB i'a. 

Wutchinon lit.W 

Weaver  lourpel) Is, 

WelKbure -ii.    , 

WeUdlKKer 15. 

WoodmnchlnlBts l»i».K> 

WoodworkorB 171.1.21 

Wiper  (Log) r.|4.8 

Wlretauce  maker 13. 


TSUTiO ,. 

tH  IS I. 

32!i  20'         2 


Totals 21-2 


-I 


From  this  table  we  learo  that  out  of  2,li9  families  there  were 
111  assisted  by  the  labor  oE  wives  and  421  by  the  labor  of  ehildren. 
There  are  21  of  these  families  assisted  both  by  the  wife  and  one  or 
more  children,  leaving  Sll  families  in  all  who  receive  this  kind  of 
pecuniary  aid,  and  1 ,618  who  are  supported  by  the  father  alone. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  amounts  earned  and  expended  by  these 
511  fiiinilies,  it  is  found  that  139  of  them  barely  subsist,  or  fail 
altogether  of  paying  their  expenses,  upon  their  total  earnings;  and 
that  3T'i  families  earn,  by  their  combined  efforts,  somewliat  more 
than  they  spend,  and  thus  accumulate  a  sinking  fund  against  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  Another  count  of  the  imlividuiil  cases  developes 
the  fact  that  in  111  of  the  families  receiving  assistance  from  the 
wages  of  wives  or  children,  the  income  of  the  father  alone  is  equal 
to  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  family,  so  that  in  this  number  of 
families  all  the  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  constitute  a  sur- 
plus to  the  credit  of  future  emergencies.  Deducting  tliose  111  fami- 
lies, who  can  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  dependent  upon  this  kind 
of  assistance  for  actual  support,  from  our  whole  number  of  families 
BO  assisted,  we  reduce  our  percentage  of  families  really  dependent 
upon  wife  and  child  labor  from  24+  to  1B+  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  while  24+  per  cent,  of  workingmen  make  more  or  less  use 
of  the  labor  of  those  naturally  dependent  upon  them,  only  18+  per 
cent,  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  such  assistance  tor  daily  bread,  and 
really  S1+  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families  of  workingmen  in  Illi- 
nois maintain  their  families  by  their  individual  efforts.  This  empha- 
sizes  the    contrast  with   conditions   developed   by   the   chief  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Bureau,  who  reports  in  1875  *'that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  workingmen  in  this  commonwealth  do  not  support  their  fami- 
hes  by  their  individual  earnings  alone;"  and  in  his  tables  shows 
that  64+  per  cent,  are  in  that  condition  of  dependence  upon  their 
families  in  which  we  find  184-  per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  in  this 
State. 

Selecting  26  of  the  principal  occupations,  represented  by  1,528 
families,  we  may  deduce  some  further  facts  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  assistance  rendered,  in  a  more 
c6ncise  form,  as  follows : 


Table  XIX. — Showing  the  proportion  of  the  family  income  derived  from 

the  labor  of  wives  and  children. 


Totals 

Averages. 


p:  a  c  o  cs 

> 

o  < 

aa< 

Occupations. 

ST 
o 

3     cr 

•    *< 

CTcD 

(9 

<6  CD              < 

:  o 

1    n 

Eg 

.  r3 

•— » 

.         f* 

't  (b 

•32 

'  a 

•    rts 

5 

.    59*3 

•     GD  QD 

'      2. 

2.^ 

OB 

:  B5 

'    3 

•  n 

.    3 
•      OB 

H-. 

•  »^ 

S5" 

•  gs- 

•  <-»■ 

.  » 

■    » 

(S> 

:   a>Z 

;  a  o 

?n 

.  >niQ  ' 

:  cr 

•  o 

•   o 

'C 

.    '-t  1 

•  cs. 

■    cr 

•     W  X 

.    re 

•■^ 

•     "-» 

Blacksmiths 

75 

58         17 

$622 

154 

.08 

1676 

$540 

Bricklayers 

46 

36 

10 

K^S 

61 

.09 

699 

601 

Butchers 

27 

21 

6 

515 

43 

.08 

558 

470 

CabLnet  makers 

15 
111 

9 

R 

466 
552 

70 
73 

.13 
.12 

536 
6J5 

463 

Carpenters 

73l        38 

532 

Ciear  makers 

79 

6.3,        16 

4l»2 

85 

.15 

577 

528 

Clerks 

2:tJ 

31 

401          6 

159         73 

16           6 

25           6 

641 
;i85 
432 
547 

46 

86 
52 

58 

.07 
.18 
.11 

.08 

687 
471 

4H4 
i605 

587 

Coal  miners 

4:^5 

Coopers 

474 

Harness  makers 

548 

Laborers 

397 

253        144 

•M4 

70 

.17 

'414 

3S8 

Machinists  

35 
17 
IC 
49 
(-.2 
23 

29           6 
14           3 
13           3 
41            8 
51          11 
18!          5 

661 
570 
872 
712 
503 
626 

10 

48 

:^ 

32 
29 
27 

.015 

.08 

.04 

.043 

.054 

.04 

671 
618 
1M>9 
744 
632 
653 

5<i3 

Marble  workers 

552 

Miliars 

666 

Moulders 

622 

Painters 1 

4H6 

Plasterers .* 

5!>5 

Printers 

2h 
32 

21           5 
25          7 

(J54 
467 

49 
37 

.07 
.07 

703 
504 

6.17 

Shoemakers 

458 

Stone  masons 

19 

28 

16          3 
27           1 

467 
627 

21 

1 

.04 

488 
628 

478 

Stone  cutters 

5(>0 

Tailors 

10 

9          7 

543 

155 

.22 

()98 

620 

Team**ters 

m 

57           9 

4(>0 

25 

.05 

485 

4:^ 

Tinners 

21 
20 

16           5 
IS      .     2 

595 
739 

f] 

.055        / 
.02 

6:;o 
7r>3 

536 

Wood  machinists 

627 

Wood  workers 

17 

16 

1 

654 

18 

026 

672 

567 

1,528    1,124        404 


$14,784| 
$568  61 


$47  54 


$16. 020 1  $13,958 
$616  15  $536  85 


This  brings  out  the  extent  of  the  money  contribution  of  wives  and 
children  to  the  family  fund,  computed  by  averages  for  occupations ; 
ana  also  indicates  those  occupations  in  which  such  assistance  is 
most  imperative.  It  is  found  upon  summing  up  the  results  here 
shown  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  combined  earnings  of  these 
families  is  really  derived  from  the  labor  of  their  dependent  mem- 
bers.     This   percentage,    however,    varies    widely    in    the    different 
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occupations.  TJae  increment  to  the  earnings  of  cigar  makers  from  this 
source  is  15  per  cent.,  to  that  of  coal  miners  it  is  18  per  cent.,  to 
that  of  laborers  it  is  17  per  cent.,  while  the  assistance  received  by 
tailors  from  their  families  is  22  per  cent,  of  the  family  income, — 
this  large  proportion,  doubtless,  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  work  for  women. 

It  should  be  expected  that  the  greater  percentages  would  appear 
in  the  occupations  affording  the  smaller  earnings  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  this  in  the  main  is  true.  We  not  only  find  the  pro- 
portions largest  in  the  classes  named,  but  also  that  in  10  employ- 
ments showing  average  earnings  for  the  head  of  the  family  of  $460, 
the  contribution  of  other  members  is  12+  per  cent.,  and  in  11  em- 
ployments affording  an  average  income  of  $677,  the  earnings  of 
wives  and  children  average  only  4+  per  cent,  of  it. 

The  foregoing  percentages,  it  should  be  observed,  relate  to  all 
families ;  not  alone  to  those  actually  assisted.  The  ratio  of  the  earn- 
ings of  wives  and  children  to  those  of  the  husband,  in  assisted  fami- 
lies alone,  is  of  course  greater,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent  pages. 
The  deduction  here  is  that  the  labor  of  wives  and. children  supply 
8  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  1,528  families. 

The  extremes  of  condition  are  moreover  quite  as  great  among 
families  designated  as  ''assisted''  as  among  others.  Wives  and  chil- 
dren are  found  at  work  in  the  families  of  the  most  prosperous,  as 
well  as  in  those  oppressed  by  poverty.  Some  exceptional  cases  which 
do  not  appear  in  these  necessarily  condensed  tables,  but  which  can 
be  traced  in  the  general  table  (XII)  may  be  grouped  here  in  tabular 
form  to  show  the  thrift  of  some  who  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  their 
families : 


Occupation. 


EarninflTS 
of   the 
father 
alone. 


Blacksmith 

•         •  •         '"" ' 

Bookkeeper.. ..'.'.'..'.'... 
Bricklayer 

Carpenter ...1*..., 

Cigar  maker 

Coal  miner 

Cooper .'.'..."". ! 

Harness  maker 

Heater 

Iron  and  steel  worker 

Laborer 

Master  mechanic 


Earnings 
of  other 

members 

of  the 

family. 


Total 
Earnings. 


$r>oo 
1,000 

728 
780 
9001 
6OO1 
672  [ 
522 
480 
(JOO 
75fl 
600 
702 
1,822 
1,42<» 
3(K) 
1.800 


$500 
6!K) 
735 
500 
525 
92(1 
364 
9(K) 

i.a^o 

950, 
500 1 

66O; 
6<i0 
222 
800 
700 
1.380 


Annual 
Savings. 


$1,100 

$538 

1.600 

6T6 

1.463 

602 

1,280 

635 

1,425 

495 

1,420 

285 

1,036 

464 

1.48i 

752 

l.SJK) 

539 

1.550 

408 

1.250 

801 

1.260 

610 

1.3(12 

63.'{ 

1.544 

633 

1.7211 

1.012 

1,000 

580 

8,180 

2.063 
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Table — Continued . 


Occupation. 


Earnings 
of   the 
father 
alone. 


EarnlnfiTS 

of  other 

members 

of  the 

family 


Total     I   Annual 
Earnings.   Savings. 


Pattern  maker '  $811 

648 

Janitor 700 

Nailer 1.080 

Puddler ,  •        1,000| 

Roller 1.000 

Shoemaker 624 

Totals I19.B39 

Averafires $814  17 


$728 

$1.5:^9 

$5i9 

480 

1.128 

488 

576 

1.276 

598 

.   .    318 

1.3% 

441 

1       421 

1.421 

519 

421 

1.421 

487 

1       416 

1.040 

537 

$15,136 

$:{4.665 

$16,272 

$630  66 

$1.444  88 

$636  33 

Here  are  24  families,  of  miscellaneous  occupations,  with  an  aver- 
age income  to  each  family  of  $1,444.83.  These  incomes  range  from 
$1,036  to  $3,180;  the  amounts  contributed  by  wives  and  children 
range  from  $222  to  $1,880  per  annum,  with  an  average  of  $630.66, 
and  the  net  savings  per  family  range  from  $285  to  $2,063,  with  an 
average  for  the  group  of  $636.33. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  returns  afford  us  instances  of  the  other 
extreme,  showing  exceptional  poverty  and  debt  on  the  part  of  some 
families,  in  spite  of  the  labor  of  all  the  available  members  of  them. 
It  is  found,  also,  that  some  families  become  involved  in  debt  who 
have  incomes  larger  than  the  average.  In  some  cases  there  are 
exceptional  expenses  incurred  which  account  for  this,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  the  reported  destitution  and  indebted- 
ness can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  improvidence.  We  find 
among  the  returns  the  following  extreme  cases,  affording  a  view  of 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  presented  in  the  foregoing  group : 


Barber  

Blacksmith 


Bricklayer  .. 
Brick  maker 
Carp«uiter ... 


Occupation. 


Garriaf^e  maker. 
CigtiT  maker  .... 


Goal  miner 


•  a 
«  • 


1 


Earnings 
of  tlio 
father 
alone. 


Earnings 

of  oth^r 

members 

of  the 

family. 


$4':o 

48(» 
511) 

2^s 
:s5ii 
5r)<' 

•261 

ir.o 

270: 

ai2| 
:«<;' 

4()0t 


To^al 
earniugs. 


Indebted- 
ness 
of  the 
family  at 
th«  end 
of  the 
year. 


$20() 

StL»i) 

48 

4-2H 

5<l 

580 

18 

55S 

80 

3t;8 

75 

425 

150 

701 

12 

276 

5(Hl 

!)50 

urn 

288 
4971 
200, 
100, 
60 
1«2 


558; 

801) 

bm 

4M6 
400 
502  i 


$85 

72 

143 

♦731 

35 

116 

100 

164 

1.% 

288 

.139 

+l<^ 

124 

22 

97 

199 
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OcCUPATfON. 


EarnlDf^s 
of  the 
father 
aione. 


Earninffs 

of  other 

members 

of  the 

family. 


Total 
eaminfirB. 


Indebted- 
ness) 
of  the 

family  at 

the  end 

of  tht) 

year. 


Cooper  

Laborer 

• « 
Teamster 

Tinner...!!!.* 

Totals.... 

Averages 


$340 
250 
180 
288 
312 
275 
360 
520 


18.625 
1359  37 


$120 

52 

25 

30Q 

25 

200 

V26 

122 


$460; 
3021 

2<»5' 
588 
H.S7 
4751 
48Hi 
642 


$223 

29 

56 

110 

146 

15 

48 

1«7 


$3,710 
$154  58 


$12.3:i5 
$51;}  95 


$3,344 
$139  33 


*  This  family  expended  $498  for  sickness. 
t  Family  consists  of  10  members. 

These  24  families  show  earnings  ranging  from  $205  to  $950,  with 
an  average  of  $513.95 ;  yet  they  failed  to  meet  their  expenses  and 
became  involved  in  debt  to  the  average  amount  of  $189.38  to  each 
family,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  rendered  by  wives  and 
children. 

By  observation  of  these  two  groups  of  extreme  cases,  we  not  only 
recognize  the  great  variety  of  condition  and  character  among  the 
families  embraced  in  our  category  of  the  ''assisted,"  but  may  also 
note  the  wide  range  of  conditions  which  our  returns  in  general 
cover,  and  from  what  broad  diversity  our  averages  are  derived. 

The  point  is  also  made  sufficiently  clear  that  while  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  wife  and  child  labor  is  not  resorted  to  except  under 
urgent  necessity,  there  are  some  very  prosperous  families  whose 
members  combine  to  augment  the  family  revenue  and  promote  their 
worldly  welfare,  not  so  much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  and  to 
whom  the  rendering  of  such  assistance  can  not  be  regarded,  as  a 
hardship.  

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  wives 
are  found  at  work,  we  compile  the  following  table  of  the  111  fami- 
lies in  which  they  render  such  service,  and  give  a  complete  record 
of  each  case,  showing  the  size  of  the  family,  the  occupation,  loca- 
tidn»  nationality  and  earnings  of  the  father,  the  earnings  of  the 
wife,  and  the  relation  those  earnings  sustain  to  the  family  support : 
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Table  XX. — Wives  at  work,  and  their  Earnings. 


Occupation  and  Location 
OF  Familt. 
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Barber— 

Central!  a. 


JBaooageman— 
East  Bt.  Louis. 


Blacksmiths— 

Bloomln^ton. 

Jacksonville. 
•  t 

>  I 

Moline 

Urbana 


Colored... 
American. 


American. 
Scotch.... 
Gplored... 
Engrlish... 
American. 


Averages • 

Bricklayers- 
Ctiampaiffn. 


1384  00 
720  00 


600  00 
728  00 
312  00 
780  00 
480  00 
440  00 


Urbona 

Averaf^es . 

Brick-  ma  ker— 
Pekin 


American. 


Burnisher- 
Aurora. 


Butcher— 
Carlinville. 


American. 


American. 


American. 


3.50 


$556  66 


576  Wi 
(^8  00 
540  00 


Cabinet -makei'—  \ 

Chicago Scand'v'n. 


Car  inspectoi'— 
East  St.  Louis. 

Carpenters— 

Galena 


Galesburff. 
Moline 


American. 
American. 


Averages. 


Carriag«'m,aker— 
Champaign — 


Carriage-paintei-— 
Ciiicago 


4.331  $588  00 
262  00 
450  00 
8  100  00 

4  375  00 

600  00 


Cigar-makers— 
Chicago 


Averages. 


Clerks— 

East  St  Louis. 
Sterling 


Averages. 


American. 
German . . 


German  . . 
American. 

German  . 
Bohemian 


3.5 

4 

2 


3.2 


German  .. 
American. 


315  00 
3«>8  00 
648  (H) 
240  00 


$392  75 

261  00 

'^614  00 


360  0<) 
720  00 
260  00 
240  00 
360  00 


$100  00 
280  00 


50  00 
500  00 

75  00 
500  00 

50  00 

25  00 


$200  00 


100  00 

130  00 

18  00 


$235  00 


$484  00 
1000  00 


650  00 
1.463  00 

387  00 
1.280  (H) 

530  0(1 

465  m 


$795  83 


676  W 

778  W 
558  00 


$82  66; :  $6'<0  60 


45  00 
♦1296  00 

75  00 
250  00 
150  (K) 


200  00 

150  00 

100  00 

25  00 


$388  00 


480  00 
360  00 


$420  00 


$118  75 
12  00 
36  00 


480  00 
416  (K) 
252  0<) 
745  W 
360  00 


$435  00|$49  00 

] 
718  00  282  00 


386  00 
861  00 
236  00 
645  00 
673  00 
"460  00 


264  00  .... 
602  00  .... 
151  00.... 
635  00  .... 

$143 

5  Of  .... 


$543  33. 


670  (Ki;  6  00 

256  00  522  00 

+1289  00  


$738  33 


731 


307  00  236  00 
365  00  2,111  00*1829  00 


25  00 


200  00 
625  00 


72  00 

I 

282  00' 


245  00 


625  00 


750  00  623  00  127  00 


45 


35 


515  00  650  00.... 

518  (to  350  00  168  00;.. 

748(10,  768  <K), |  20 

200  00  4|»5  00  577  001 1112 


$450  60 


•  100  00 
40  00 


$561  501  $561  25 


200  00 


$70  00 


276  00 


440  00 


650  00,  600  00 

i 


840  00  840  00 
1, 136  00  854  00  282  00 

512  00  381  00  131  00 
1,185  001,185  00 1 

720  00  718  00:  2  IKJl 


$878  60 


580  00 
400  00 


$795  60 


$490  00 


197  00 


38;<  (>0 

376  00,  24  00  ... 


$319  50 


t  Sickness,  $493.    *  This  income  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  arises  from  keeping 
boarders. 
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UierliDK iCerman...  U  : 

Avera«nB H.W  (231  !>ol  (lul  4,1    ; 


WOU     414  (HI    5.^8  on... 
3liW.    XUW    ' 
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Table  XX, — Continued. 


Occupation  and  Location 
OF  Family. 


Machinists— 
Danville... 
Bprlnefleld. 

Averages. 


Miller- 

East  St.  Louis 

Moulders— 

ChicafiTO 


Averages. 


Painters— 
Aurora.. 
Chicago 
Galena. . 
Mollne.. 


Averages. 


Paper  carrier— 
Chicago 


Paper  hanger— 
Champaign. 

Plasterer— 
Joliet 


Printer— 
Chicago 

Puddler— 
Chicago 


Quarryman— 
Joliet 


Shoemaker— 
Joliet 


Stone  mason- 
Moline... 


Stone  c  utter- 
Anon 


Street-car  driver— 
Chicago 
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American. 
German... 


American. 
American. 


5.5 
3 


American., S 


EngliRh 
American. 


13.5 


American.  2 


1400  00 
678  00 


$539  00 


960  00 


630  00 
811  00 


Tailors— 

Chfimpaign 

Moline SciindlVn  4 

.  English....  9 


American.  10 

American.  4 

I 
American,  6 

! 
Irisii^j 0 

SeandlVn  8 

I 

I    i 

German...  6     ' 

I 

German... '5 
American. '2 


$720  50 


525  00 
900  00 
273  00 
520  00 

$554  50 


364  00 
234  00 
432  00 
720  00 
520  00 
315  00 


$.50  00 
120  00 


$85  00 


240  00 


10  00 
10  00 


$10  00 

75  00 

80  00 

200  00 

50  00 


$101  25 


125  00 


50  00 


50  CO 


$156  00 


10  00 


$450  00  $2C0  00  190  00 
798  00  598  00  200  00 


$624  00 


1.200  00 


640  00 
821  00 


$730  50 


$429  00 


787  00 


793  00 

829  00 


$811  00 


600  00  542  00 
980  <M)  1.066  00 


473  0<» 
570  00 


$655  75 


400  00 
457  00 


$616  25 


48?  00'  427  00 


440  00 


492  00 


413  OO 


58  00 

73*00 
113  00 


$153 
8 


$86 


62  00 


621  00 


500  00 


50  00 
640  00 
75  00   75  00 


300  00 


535  00       40  00 


Irish 
Irish 


10 
7 


Pontiac 

Averages. 


Watchmen— 
Chicago . 
Joliet 


Averages. 


Wipers  {locomotive)— 
East  St.  Louis 


Totals Ill  families 

Averages 

Average  surplus. 68  families 
Average  deficit,  34  families. 


6M 


350  00 


25  00 


770  00     745  00   25  00 

1 
1,160  00  1,163  00 

465  00     579  00 


$181 


8 


895  00,      55  00 ; 


624  0(» 
i>9i  00 
600  00 


American.  5 
Irish H 


German...  6 
Irish 9 


480  0(» 

65  CO 

450  00 


200  00  1,304  no  I 
357  0<» 
1,050  00 1 


494 
4.45 


3fi0  00 

300  to  I 

$44,375! 

%im  731 


$331  66 


450  00 
300  00' 

$375  00 


180  00 
12  00 

$16,420 
$147  93 


75  00 


300  00  324  00 


575  00'  482  00 


375  00,  •269  00 


950  00,  950  00 


854  00 
3.^'J  00 
680  00 


3 

114 

24 


93  OOi 


106  00 


450  00 
5  00 
370  001 


$903  66  $628  60 


I 


970  00 
921  00 


786  00 
730  00 


184  OOi 

101  00: 


40  00 

$2,771 
$115  4)) 


$945  501  $758  IK)  186  .50 


540  00 
352  J>0 

$6.3,566! 
$572  62, 


443  00 
374  00 

$56. 752 
$511  2« 


97  00 


$9,589 


$22 
2775 


141  01 


$81 
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We  glean  from  this  classification,  that  of  the  whole  163  occupa- 
tions of  which  we  have  record,  there  are  only  37  in  which  any  wife 
labor  is  reported.  The  families  in  which  wives  are  at  work  num- 
ber 111  out  of  2,129, — or  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  these  111 
wives  who  are  earning  wages,  there  are  24  who  have  no  children,  20 
who  have  one  child  each,  20  who  have  two  children  each,  and  47  who 
have  more  than  two  children  each — 12  of  these  having  from  six  to 
eight.  In  21  of  these  families  more  or  less  assistance  is  also  ren- 
dered by  children, — the  average  earnings  of  the  children  in  these 
cases  being  $115.46'  per  family.  In  each  case  (save  one — shoemaker, 
out  of  work  duriDg  the  whole  year,)  the  husband  and  father  is  at 
work,  and  reports  actual  earnings.  The  average  for  the  husbands' 
'  earnings  is  $399.73,  as  against  a  general  average  for  husbands  of 
$525.27. 

The  contiibution  of  the  wife  to  the  family  income,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  cases,  is  an  average  of  JP147.93,  which,  added  to  that 
of  the  husband,  $399.73,  brings  the  combined  earnings  up  to  $547.66, 
but  little  more  than  the  general  average  for  unassisted  husbands. 
A  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  living  shows  that  for  2,129  families 
the  average  expenditure  was  $507.66,  while  for  this  small  group 
assisted  by  the  wife,  the  average  is  $511.28. 

An  exceptional  case  in  this  table  should  be  noted  for  its  iniluence 
upon  the  averages — that  of  a  wife  who  derives  $1,296  per  annum 
from  keeping  boarders,  which,  with  $811  contributed  by  the  father 
and  son,  enable  her  to  pay  out  Sl,829  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment,  and  have  $282  left.  Eliminating  this  family  from  the 
computation,  and  the  average  earnings  of  wives  becomes  reduced  to 
$137.45.  This  we  find  constitutes  25  per  cent,  of  the  combined 
earnings  of  these  families. 

In  19  of  the  111  families,  the  earnings  of  the  father  alone  equal 
the  amount  expended  by  the  family,  and  the  earnings  of  the  wife 
go  to  the  savings  fund ;  but  in  the  remaining  92  families,  or  83  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  the  wages  of  the  wife  are  essential  to  the  fam- 
ily support.  In  34  instances  even  this  does  not  suflBce,  as  that 
number  in  the  table  show  a  deficiency  averaging  $81.62  per  family 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  greater  number  of  families,  however, 
in  which  wife  labor  contributes  to  the  family  income,  show  a  net 
surplus  in  earnings  .over  expenses,  which  in  68  families  averages 
$141.01  per  family. 
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A  further  enamination  of  this  table  enables  us  to  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing trade  classification  of  the  working  wives,  showing  both  the 
occupations  and  the  average  earnings  of  their  respective  husbands: 


GENEBAL  CLAA8B8. 
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Building:  trades 

Shop  trades 

Metalworkers 

Railroad  employes ... 
Coal-mine  employes.. 
Out-door  ocoapations 
In-door  occupations. . 
Foremen 
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458 

149 

196 
15 


8 

111 
5 

4| 
1 

51 
2 
It 


2. 129  37 


16  $414  15  175  95  $64  50  $554  60 

19  373  9)  155  83   11  97  541  19 

12  557  23  243  50...  .  8<I0  72 

5  550  00  144  (K)   10  00  704  (Ml 

6  370  3:h  104  66 483  33 

40'  478  :i5  145  28   25  32  650  96 

3  6"9o  00  155  00 845  00 

11.000  00,  250  00 1.250  00 

HI  $399  73  $147  93  $24  96  $572  62 


$509  89 
497  84 
752  30 
579  12 
494  66 
618  29 
583  25 
734  00 

$511  28 


From  this  it  appears  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  wives  of 
men  engaged  in  the  out-door  and  unskilled  occupations;  that  17 
per  cent,  are  wives  of  men  in  the  shop  trades,  and  14  per  cent,  in 
building  trades.  It  will  be  observed,  in  regard  to  these  two  latter, 
that  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  the  families  are  smaller  even  than 
the  average  for  the  unskilled  class,  indicating  that  the  families 
receiving  this  assistance  in  the  skilled  trades  are  those  of  the  least 
skilled  workers,  and  those  who  require  other  earnings  than  their 
own  for  the  support  of  their  family. 

In  the  matter  of  nationality  it  is  found  that  5+  per  cent,  of  Amer- 
ican families  are  partially  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife, 
and  44-  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  foreigners;  while  nearly  all  the 
negro  families,  or  72+  per  cent.,  are  so  assisted. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  wives  earning  wages  are  in  Chicago,  and  the 
remainder  are  distributed  among  twenty-five  other  localities  in  the 
State. 


The  earnings  of  children  constitute  the  next  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  revenues  of  the  family,  and  we  present  the 
tabulated  results  of  our*  enquiries  in  such  manner  as  to  show  not 
only  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  the  degree  of  dependence  of 
the  family  upon  them,  but  more  especially  the  ages  of  the  children 
employed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
child  labor  proper,  and  that  which  should  be  considered  adult  labor, 
although  the  sons  or  daughters  may  be  under  the  parental  roof  and 
jurisdiction. 
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We  find  in  all  5,482  so-called  children  recorded  in  our  returns 
from  the  working  people  uE  the  State.  In  regard  to  these  we  are 
informed  as  to  their  age  and  sex,  and  whether  they  are  at  work,  at 
eohool,  or  at  home,  and  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  thoBe  at 
work.  This  affords  abundant  data  for  a  very  full  investigation  into 
the  .status  of  the  child  in  the  workingman's  family ;  the  extent  to 
which  labor  is  impot^ed  upon  him  at  a  tender  age  in  order  that  the 
family  may  live,  and  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  he  contributes  to 
that  object.  We  have  shown  that  there  are  421  families  in  which 
the  children  are  rendering  some  assistance  towards  the  family  sup- 
port. In  these  families  there  are  569  children,  of  ages  varying  from 
10  to  30  years,  at  work  in  the  interest  of  the  general  fund.  The 
following  table  affords  a  detailed  record  of  each  of  these,  classified 
according  to  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family,  showing  the 
location  and  nationality  of  the  parents,  and  the  age,  sex  and  earn- 
ings of  the  children : 


Table  XXI.-C/iiWrm 
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Table  XXI. — Continued. 
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14 
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18 
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60 
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8.36 
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:-wio  1 

P 

18 

125 

441 

Galena 

M 
M 

25 
24 
26 

21 

17 
16 

16 

22 

17 
18 
15 
19 
20 
16 
16 
17 

150 
324 
100 

370 

•  • 

p 

2 
Si 

■'21 
16 

16 
15 

"■"75 
20 

500 

•  • 

156   2  M 

331 

Sterling 

480    1 
$324    6 

4 
M 

450 

Averages , 

o 
American. 

$16? 

• 

200 

$72 
160 

$132 
360 

$182 
1.115 

$418 

Ctiger— 

Streator 

755 

o 

868 

1 

Averages  

2 
M 
M 

$180 

40 

468 

50 

50 

2K0 
281 
200 

isr 

100 

Car-huilder— 

Chicago 

American. 
Irish 

English... 

German  .. 

English... 

American, 
ft  ft 

• « 

<  • 

8 

5 

10 
7 
6 
4 

8 

1.- 

3 

410 
436 
825 

1 

o 

1 

40 

546 

50 

80 

75 

180 

281 
200 
187 
150 

450 

982 

875 
413 
425 

1.0:0 

929 
►55 
891 
700 

498 

Car  repairer— 

Peoria 

F 

16 

78 

466 

Carpenters— 

Alton 

799 

< . 

2  P 

F 

14 

30 

:^73 

•  < 

350    I  M 
7h(l    1  M 
(1(8    1  M 
<>55    1  M 
704    1  M 

541 

<  • 

1,070 

Aurora 

920 

1  • 

1 

704 

•  • 

F 

■'24 

""so 

625 

Champaign 

7    550:  2  M 

800 
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TahU  XXI. — CoDtiDued. 


GbunDnlBH... 

CIliCBgO... 

Dan>ille" 


MultOOD  .  , 

Holloa  . , ;.' 


r— CODUnued. 


.,  German  ., 

..Irish 

, .  German  .. 

'.   Enellith... 
'.'.  Scott-h . . ..' 


H     Itt       KklH 
Ml    iO      ■MHi.. 


tUII\    tSTO     Hs& 

m     sat     43S 

l»l       Til       T<5 


i»ii     m    ttm 


am       4ra'      577 


Bprioi(iieid:"::;":;:;!:lEnK»H'ii'!..' 

BterliDB AmerlcHD.' 

Averaices '         34       5 

Champalen .lAnierloQQ. 

JaDkeiuD\^lle .|Eiig[liHb... 

Averages -i 

Can-iase  pai,.hr-  \ 

Qafena lEngliah.-. 

Averages 

Chinaso lOermaii  .. 


;::::::  gSi- 

S5SSI";;;:;;;;;: 

::::::■.„;;„.... 

a^S"Z 

Garmnn  .. 

AveroKen 

i  '   ; 

Cenlralia 

?eCr::;::::::: 

Amedunn. 

Germnii.. 

lEnfflist...., 

Anna _ 

Welph , 

J  .■ll       -"          41, 

M     ■]» 

'-ti 

(Q 

r.nir..9\   »i9flj»i7  3|   %m 

II7T 

"" 

»«« 

aM.    31       IHIl-Mi    19      3W 

4W 

mr 

a. 

(ia? 

3;  3    1!)       %ifj 

1     '        i 

3«    «0j    in. 

t^lSitl.'ftT 

M,    -X 

373 

7W 

2     ^1      .^.|._.. 

_'M      ■"'        HWM      IB 

3X^ 

IIKl 

1  liM 

'■'" j 

IWI 

liWI 

aw 

;  111, ..    ij.v.  n.is.a 

tm 

*af' 

tssi 

1ST 

i,m!    h       an 

w 

■  (Ml 

.-  ... 

W" 

HWI 

^'M    II,!    -^ 

tl^5 

USE 

1710 

lit 

4B0 

1.U1W 

y-.5 

7]  5  ll'.-t.    BM 

|17i! 

l2St 

(l,l>6S 

TM 

.'hI    ..,'     .,. 

' 

3bU 

sn 

BARNINQS   ANU    EXPENSES. 

Table  XXf,— Continued. 


Eahninos  of  Chilpe^n. 


t,'oal  A/tnvra— CODUaued. 


EoffUsh... 
Scotch.... 

SartoDTiila 

Beueviii8...'."""::::;ir; 

'is'' 

Eaeliih"-'- 

Irish ..:::; 

Amprluaa. 
EnBliflh".:: 

Irish 

(t-.rAau  .. 
EnellTih... 
Irl^h 

CoalCEty 

ColUnHville 

GarAuer. '"',.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

p^j^jj^        

J-eo  ia 

W^- 

4aSb": 

Renlohler 

Streator  

Irish 

EDBlleb... 

EnjcllBh.!. 
Amerlcnr. 

Welch.,.. 

Bnminertieid":;:::  ■.;:::: 

iti  'i 


\9\    tlTS I tITu 


•»M'   isl    law, 


lilGUl 


S  4I>S,  llM     IT      SIHl  .. 


*1  ■■W,  \\\     W      3111 


7  312  a, Ml    2I>       4^;M,    1 


MHi    16       175,      K<S 


*  WW   4  M|    17'      SWIP!    •U\      15111      HM   1 


4  asei  2  Ml    2U' 


:!|M;    19,      3W;M     17 


1    Wi\  1  M 

i  T»>|  iIm 
I    48li  3|JS 


17       SWM     14 


HlUl    IG 
ill  ,.- 

..V\    18 
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Table  XZL— Continued. 


Occupation  and  Loca-   I  Nation- 
TioN  or  Family.  ality. 


Vooppi's— 

Alton 

Gbampaiffn. 
ChicafiTo 


Avera^res. 

Curriers — 
Chicago 


Averages. 


Enoineers  (Loco.)- 
East  Bt.  Louis. 
Rock  Island... 


Averages. 


Engineers  {StaVy)- 

Alton 

East  St.  Louis. 

Molina 

Sterling 


Averages. 


Express  drivers— 
Chicago 


Averages. 

Farm  hands— 
Mattoon.... 


Averages. 


Fireman  {Loco.)~ 
Pontiac 


Firemen  {StaVy)— 

Champaign 

Joliet 


Averages. ... 


FishevTiian- 
Moline  . 


Averages. 


Flagman— 
Aurora. 


Foremen— 

Belleville 

ChlcHgo 

East  St.  Louis. 


Joliet 

Averages. 


Fumave  men — 
Joliet 


Averages. 


Bo 


« --I 

CD  ' 
.    O 


Eabninos  of  Childben. 


o 


3q 


5 

o 

c 


German... 
English... 

IriSi 

German. . . 


Irish 

German... 
American. 


American. 
German... 


2 


Scotch 

American. 


Irish 

German.  . 


American. 

4  i 


2 


American. 


American. 
Irish 


Scan 


Irish. 


American. 

Frencii 

American. 


Irish. 


American, 
Irish 


2 


13 
4 
3 


6.66 


7.75 


7 
8 

76 


$250 
600 
S40 
504 


$423 


500 
480 
444 


1 

IM 


$474 


780 
780 


2 
1 


M 
M 


21 
16 
15 


F 

$660  .. 
120  .. 
100  M 


M 
IM 


$780 


495 

728 
6tK) 
480 


16  $225  1 


26 
22 


M 


2  1 


23 


19 


$575 


756 


9 
9 


7 
10 


8.5 

8 


$738 


216 
420 


$318 


600 


436 
467 


$451 
210 


$312 


1010 

I2(K) 

71)2 

1520 

lOl  (.1»2 


1 
1 

2M 


20 
19 


4!  18 


2M 
jM 

3 


M 

M 


28 
21 


24.3 


17 
20. 


2:18.5 


M  21 

I 

2  Ml  14 
2,M  13 

41  2  13.5 


2 


1 


M!  20 


2:18.5 


M  15 


M 


18 


400;  M 
F 


350 


$287 


265 


19,  $255 


520 
150 


F 


14 


17 


17 


27 


$280 


:i38 
260 


$306 


96 
432 


$264 


480 


72 

50 


$61 
240 


$165 
$50 
612 


M 

F 
F 
IM  20  1,020 
2M'  16,   lOOM 


F 
F 
M 
M 

2 
M 


F 
F 

2 
M 


6.6 


1042;  7 


637 

a40 


5 16.8  $392 


IM 
1,M 


22 
12 


5  $606  2!  2'  17 


537 

48 


2 


$292. 


16 

18 
17 
16 


17 


24 


17 
22 


19.5 


17 


> 

B 
o 

a 


5^ 

o£. 
p 


<  as 

od 
P  on 

Bo 


5  o 

—a 

Qb 


16 

20 

20; 

I 


14   $50  $50  $300 

...  ,  660:  l,'J60 

..  I '  120'  460 

121   100  200;  704 


$50  $206  $1:81 


211   400   800 !  l,.Sno 


120 


$120 


240 


27  1240 


120,   600 
350   794 


$317  $898 


240  '1.020 


750 
683 
603 


$586 


1,347 
549 
460 


255 


1.035 


50 
104 
325 


$247  $1,027 


50  545 
104'  8*2 
845  1,44:1 


125;   275   765 


$77 


320 


$50 
240 


$145 


90 


$180 
300 
250 

•  *  •  - 

50 


$212,  $894 


658  1.414 
260!   980 


$785 


1,147 
656 


$901 


452 

674 

1,440 

634 


.1 


$800 


1,2:3 
930 


$459,$1. 197  $1,081 


96' 
432! 


I. 


312 
852 


$264  $582 


480 


122 
290 


$103 


330 


310 
852 


$581 


1,080  450 

I 

5581  477 

757  760 


$657  $613 


540 


578 


$50;  $362  $337 


792 

3(Ki 

250 

1.020 

1-20 


20  $275 


$358 


537 

48 


1.802 
1,50<» 
1.042 
2,540 
842 


1.410 
1,4.30 

(i79 
1,949 

891 


$1,545  $1,271 


1.174 
623 


$292  $898 


797 
5(<3 


$650 
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1 

Nation- 
ality. 

Size  of 
family 

n 

3B  T> 

•  o 

1 

Eakninos  07  Childbbn. 

3'*'   ■ 
Bo 

ax 

1               OCGUPATrON  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  Family. 

25 

o 

t 

• 
I 
• 

> 

r 

>- 

5 

o 
d 
P 

QD 

a> 
X 

• 

fl 
I 

> 

> 

B 
o 

P 

BET 

§2. 

*<  CO 

• 
i 

•  0 

Gardener— 

Joliet 

German... 

11 

t380 

2 

2 

M 

2 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

5 
M 

M 
M 

2 

M 

M 

3 

M 
2 

M 

M 

14 
19 

18 
17 

13 

19 
20 

18 
19 
18 

18  8 

18 

21 
20 

20.5 

14 
17 

16.3 

18 
17 

15 
17 
20 

20 
18 
20 
22 

$48  M 

12 

$-M 

$72 

$462 

$470 

AvAriuma. 

1 

English... 

$16 

1    ■ 

!         (Wilder-- 

Sprinirfleld 

12 

$720 

2 

240 

M     16 

1 

$144 

$384 

$1,104 

$920 

Averaflreff.            

1 

Scan 

German... 
American. 

Irish 

American. 

•  4 

$192 
150 
200 

Grinder— 

Mollne 

6 

5 

4 
5 
4 
6 

4.8 

5 

3 
3 

3 

6 
10 

8 
9 

$650 

A»2 

60<i 

672 
702 
624 

$606 

1822 

435 
365 

$400 

1420 
.384 

$902 
700 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

5 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

2 

$150 

200 
3(H) 
4(H) 
600 
2.i0 

$800 

632 

9(H) 

1.072 

l.»»2 

874 

$593 

Harness-makers— 

Chicago 

600 

300 
400 
6m) 

1.175 

•  • 

1, 1«0 

Jacksonville 

669 

•  1 

L'50 

621 

A  veraff6ff 

— 

6 

English... 

Pole '.. 

Irish 

$350 

222 

300 
500 

$350 

222 

800 
200 

$956 

1.544 

735 
565 

$833 

Heater— 

East  St.  Loots 

•  • 

... 

• 

911 

Hod-  earriers- 

Chicasro 

315 

• » 

392 

Averages.  ....... 

— 

2 

English... 
iri»h 

$250 

300 
275 

$250 

300 
425 

$650 

1.720 
809 

$358 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers— 
Joliet 

Ai 

"is 

$150 

708 

Sterling 

A  veragefl 

720 

2 
German . . 

ri4i 

800 

$241 
576 

$1,264 
1.276 

1714 

Janitor— 

Pontiac 

M 

•  • 

16 

$276 

678 

Averages 

1 

Colored 
American. 

Iriwh 

. « 

4  « 
4  4 

.4                 

.4 

•     *     >       - 

German!!! 
American, 
('olored  .. 
American. 
Colored  .. 

•  4 
4   4 

German .. 
American. 

•  4 

•  4 

Bohemian 

4   4 

Scand 

4   4 

.... 
4  4 

Irish..!!!: 
Colored  .. 
American. 

4  4 

$288 

50 
150 
100 

Laborers- 
Alton 

Aurora 

7 
6 
5 
3 
i 

$278 
384 
2S0 
ISO 

»oo 

1 
1 

$50 

.  150 

loo 

420 

144 

70i» 

450 

300 

624 

144 

2(H) 

175 

420 

.SO 

96 

276 

15'J 

35 

315 

41 '0 

634 

360 

540 

100 

2(H) 

24 

K5 

ir>o 
100 

$328 
5.34 

:{xo 

6(H» 

444 

1,  OOli 

750 

5r,() 

1.024 
44t 
620 
634 
810 
330 
615 
54(i 
624 
32( 
627 
.ViO 

1.114 

6<;o 

78«) 
420 
GOS 
.394 
5.V2 
600 
560 

$328 
5.30 

Bloomlngton 

I'M 
IIM 
TM 
2IVf 
IM 
1    . 
IM 
1  M 
1  M 

350 

t  • 

420 
144 

325 

t  * 

'19 

'""350 

.325 

» • 

6   3(H) 
6    .31  »0 

3'»0  M 

420 

t  • 

450 

749 

*  • 

4 
4 

1'50 
400 

F 

18 

300 

340 

1 1 

20 
20 
21 
16 
17 
13 

■■"624 
144 
200 
175 
420 
30 

965 

4  « 

5  .3'H) 
71  420 
3   4.9 
6.  31)0 
3   300 
3   619 
8   270 
5    468 

— 

•274 

Carlinville .*. 

507 

i              Centrulia 

1 

M 

476 

,                     •• 

1  M 
I  M 

.S.^9 

•  • 

F 
F 

"16 
17 

""'96 
96 

3:15 

• « 
ti 

] 

424 

M 

19 
14 
19 
18 
25 
2:< 
22 
16 
14 
11 
12 
14 
8 
10 

180 

156 

35 

1(^ 

2011 

:SK4 

3(>0 

2(H) 

1"0 

1(H) 

24 

85 

150 

100 

h*(i 

Champaign.'....'.!!.".*!!!. 

1 

M 

M 

5<)9 

« • 

3   2*<8i  1 

•  • 

M 
M 
M 

F 

M 

16 
20 
17 

'18 

'"*9 

'"'iso 

200 
250 

'"'340 
"106 

3'>') 

* « 

10   31  i   2  M 
7    120   'A  M 

."Wii 

(• 

4(i5 

Chicago ! 

6   4h0 
6   3(H) 
5    240 
8   320 

5  408 

6  370 

*^  w 

1  125 

■  • 

1 

M 

675 

«  « 

2  W 

1|M 
2jM 
I'M 

H.'iO 

::     

42!; 

1           "     ::::::.;.:.":::: 

315 
552 
510 

1                      «« 

9   467    IM 
7.  450    HM 
7.  460'  1  M 

•  ■ 

•  • 

«  4 

507 

19 
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Eabninob  of  Uhildbbk. 


::  [rjsb. . 
..  American. 


EastBtLodie"! 

.  BltriD 

EquHllty.  .. 
Freeport... 


..Irlah.,., 
..  Americaa. 
..  Qermun... 


Fulton.  1 
Qalaaburs.. 

Joliet.... 
Mollne'!: 


..  \inerlaan. 

..  Irish 

..  EaeMflh... 

.!rrif.h.. 


Peoria  County... 

Ponlla". 

Buck  Island 


«h 

::Sfi!:S::; 


•  aii'  1  M     19 


EARNIN08   AND  EXPENBES. 

Table  XXI. — Continued. 


Nation. 

i.° 

i( 

E*«NlSOB  OF  CHILDKEN.              §-5 

P 

OCCDP*TIOK  iBD  LOCATIOM 

Z'ar    [»■       g-     O! 

1      1^     ^i 

1 

i  a 

^te^a.r'.r'.... 

ffil"™ 

^ 

t480M 

1 

'          1          ■ 
i2K    rjlfiti.ijs    W;g 

-s^ 

sen     630     6ia 

1;! 

1 

Scand'v'n 
Irish 

"7' 

$IS2.    »m|    ISXI     1948 

:       1 

V>\      a™       liJ^;      660 

La  (inrrrs— ( Rai  Iroadl  — 

8    W 

!lSi 

Eu-t  St.  LonlB 

1(1 

wt 

MiS        !I4» 

8« 

Avetases 

Laborem-fCoal  mines)— 

3 

<l 

U3( 

3J7 

I'^M 

p*  1 

1 

1 
(in 

I3V»    tsio 
-Ito  i.W 

5  S 

I9IB 

Irish 

rar 

1 

Lrad  m,u,r- 

'      ! 

Lumhfr  liatdlera— 

■i,  -1   1 

sou 

1140 

lUU     IISU 

t4S3 

Mai-hini>t>- 

Geman.. 

American. 

.1. 

F 

! 

iG    len 

m 

— 

fi.stwi'  itaiii 

1287     tST; 

6JS   1.66" 
lUJ       SM 
$14-     t9l» 

S,.3 

1819 

MacMniM'  ffiailroadl- 

■ 

20j       26 

B4H 

13'     ao 

1 

"so 

f2E 

?SS'i 

iTa 

Marblf  irurkern— 

-16 

'"■inn 

iUm 

3 

Amarloan. 

1304     1844 
1.380:  3.180 

(719 

"Tr^.r*"'!'^ 

M 

an 

G81) 

Jm 

s 

MiUtirt- 

KHi:::::::::;;:::::; 

Iri-h 

7  H!li 

M 

v, 

100 

wSl    tl 

i» 

1S.6 

tno 

%m   Hi06 

'  s  i's 

U22 

""'MZS, 

French...:     j,  T|m   I'M 

II 

ion 

riah 

11  Ki^^  a  M 

15 

^' 

^*l 

|2on 

6 

J,J>1  B.I.I 

Ii-illi.niTl 

191S 

J'alli^-nm-k-rs- 
OaJesburd . . 

MllttOOD 


JoUet 

Average! a  .. 


Averages 

PNrflilf.— 

Eust  8t,  Loula... 
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iniEUBb 

EnHliali- 


EaBllab. 
Welch. . . 


ErBllsh 


■   It  ^1   ; 


-    £3  I  E 
isti.see 


Gj  4-X    1 


1S|      24<l  H 
IS     tWl 


l  300   1 
9,  4%    I 
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Table  XXL— Continued. 


Nation- 

si 

Eabnwqb  of  Chiu>bek. 

I! 

^« 

OCCU  POTION  AND  LOCA- 
TION OB  FAMII.T. 

n 

? 

3 

> 

> 

B 
1 

PS 

lr:\: 

RoU*r- 

Weloh  .... 
Irish 

ffiS::;::: 

S 

American. 

Amflrican. 
AinerlOHii. 

2 
Irish 

.,,. 

1 
i 

■ 

1 

M 

N 

u 

17 

■e 

1421 

U2I 
if* 

tl.4S1 

8-20 

BoUino-millhand^ 

1 

"■■jon 

bM 

fciSS 

_^ls|2' 

"t726'«52 

80U 

Section  bo»>fa- 

~1  C.71 

Ml'*ie 

■■-288 

'"im 

Averaaes 

s:"3 

j,'M 

IS18    *8tie 

-^ 

Shoemnkert— 

$!«:   1     17 

,'?}'    'J 

French....       ,  .   l   i  m     i- 
AmerlPRT..     ■ 

Peoria 

JM  ''rail;    5S 

tl74|    t;23 

AveragoB 

Ameriowi. 

J  27. 

_» 

M 

1! 

I5J7 

13G 

^•!»;:ks 

French... 

J|» 

,'  J  .., 

.'■? 

IW 
tl» 

Strrfl-car  conduclor— 

M      18 

SOU 
£00 

i 

3i<a'  1.000 

1 

1,200^  2.019 

*%tiS"^':'"^ 

Irish 

1 

7W 

.. 

KiOO 

Tailnr*- 

•An;::. 

)"  Z  rii  )- 

tW7 

sla 

Jsckfionvllle 

.  '^t  s 

,!S 

Pontlao 
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Table  XXf.—Continned. . 


Bi-lleyillB 

Oernmn... 

Toti  rnakfi^ 

German 

Tntek>n;n- 

""Sirs'- 

troDo'i  maker- 

"■•Ma"- 

''"«&'"!;::: 

IToorf-mirt^r— 

^'^tVTJ^L"~ 

'""^^C^tiTo.i. 

Totals 

AmeHffan. 

l.gM   1.113 


The  general  reBults  reached  by  this  classidcatioD  are,  first,  that 
the  average  size  of  families  assisted  by  the  labor  of  their  ffifspring 
is  much  larger  than  the  general  average  for  families.  In  2,129 
famihes  there  was  found  to  be  an  average  of  4.62  persons  to  each 
family,  while  in  these  421  families  there  is  au  average  of  <).03  to 
each.  Next,  the  average  earnings  of  the  heads  of  these  families 
($475)  is  found  to  be  less  than  the  general  average  for  heads  of 
families  {$.')25.27)  showing  the  greater  need  for  aasistanee,  though 
it  is  GODsiderably  more  than  the  average  fur  husbands  whose  wives 
are  at  work  ($999.73),  showing   the   latter  to  be  the  more  destitute. 
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Of  the  569  so-called  children,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  youth, 
479  are  males  and  90  are  females.  The  average  age  of  the  former 
is  17.4  years,  and  that  of  the  latter  18.9  years.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  boys  is  $212.45  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  girls  $150.00 
per  annum.  Both  sexes  together  add  to  the  family  income  annually 
an  average  of  $204.34,  or  27 -t  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  per  capita, 
and  an  average  of  $276,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  per  family; 
making  the  combined  ^  earnings  of  these  families  $751,  which  is 
materially  greater  than  that  of  families  at  large. 

These  deductions  are  made  from  calculations  embracing  the  whole 
number  of  individuals.  There  are  also  shown  the  averages  for  the 
several  occupations,  which  possess  a  specific  interest  and  may  readily 
be  referred  to.  Noticeable  among  these  groups  is  that  of  101 
families  of  laborers,  assisted  by  127  children  of  an  average  age  of 
seventeen  and  a  half  years,  who  earn  an  average  of  $179  per 
annum,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  family  earnings ;  also  67  families  of 
coal  miners,  assisted  by  100  children  of  an  average  age  of  eighteen 
years,  who  earn  $193,  which  is  also  30  per  cent,  of  the  combined 
earnings;  also  34  families  of  carpenters,  in  which  43  children  are 
at  work,  earning  $177  each  per  annum,  or  24+  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income  of  the  family.  Other  features  of  interest  relating  to 
classes  and  individual  families  will  appear  upon  examination  of  this 
table,  which  is  very  full  as  to  the  details  of  each  case. 

It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
family  helpers  are  not  children  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
but  rather  past  the  ordinary  school  age,  and  old  enough  to  be 
acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  helpfulness,  and  assisting  in  their 
own  support  without  detriment  to  themselves.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
the  average  age  for  the  whole  number  of  boys  at  work  is  17.4  years, 
and  that  of  girls  19.8  years,  showing  that  the  family  assistance 
from  this  source,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  adult  labor  rather  than  child  labor. 

A  closer  analysis,  however,  of  the  foregoing  table,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  real  number  of  each  age,  gives  us  the  results  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Table    XXII. — Showing    the    Number   and   Earnings  of  Ohildren   at 

specified  ages. 
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10  yearB  old  and  under 
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17  *•     

18  "     
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22  **        , 
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26  •• 
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16  years  old  and  over . 
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8 

7 

3 

3 

IC 

15 

9 

8 

48 

44 

55 

51 

89 

74 

71 

52 

79 

61 
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38 
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17 
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4 

14 
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6 

7 

5 
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1 

1 

4 

3 

569 

479 

189 

128 

430 

351 

486 

411 

$in9  71 

87  66 

57 

81 

110  18 

118  43 


13 
25 


154  45 
234  82 
231  26 
238  39 
834  93 

340  95 
358  76 
208  50 

298  33 
322  10 

299  00 
800  00 
338  00 
401  33 


$212  45 

81  45 

254  56 

186  51 


$50  00 


100  00 
50  00 
64  25 

131  00 

108  6& 
137  26 
156  72 
315  OA 
183  72 

350  00 

137  00 

48  00 

232  00 


150  00 
220  00 


100  00 


$150  00 

90  00 

154  48 

138  52 


We  here  find  the  real  number  of  workers  of  each  age  from  10  to 
30,  their  sex  and  earnings,  and  can  make  any  arbitrary  distinction 
desired  between  children  and  youth.  Assuming  those  under  16 
years  of  age  to  belong  at  school  and  at  play,  rather  than  at  work» 
we  have  a  total  of  139,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  who  are  work- 
ing children  proper,  t)f  whom  128  are  boys  and  11  girls.  Computing 
their  earnings  we  have  the  gross  sum  of  $11,418.70,  or  a  per  capita 
average  of  $82.15,  that  for  boys  being  $81.45,  and  that  for  girls  $90  per 
annum.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  36  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of 
families  assisted  by  children  and  youth  is  derived  from  the  labor 
of  those  members  of  the  family,  it  follows  that  one- fourth  of  that 
assistance,  or  in  exact  figures  .098  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  ren- 
dered by  the  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  inclusive. 

We  note  further  in  considering  this  table  that  the  age  at  which 
the  greatest  number  of  boys  are  at  work  is  10,  and  that  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  are  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  inclusive; 
while  more  than  half  of  all  the  girls  at  work  are  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age  inclusive. 
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In  round  numbers  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  under  16,  and  four- 
fifths  are  under  21  years  of  age. 

Only  two  children  under  10  years  of  age  are  found  at  work,  these 
being  both  8  years  of  age,  and  working  in  Chicago;  there  are  only 
eleven  under  12,  and  thirty-five  out  of  569  under  14  years  of  age. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  special  enquiry  on  the 
subject  of  child-labor  in  the  factories  or  cities  of  the  State,  but 
merely  a  summary  of  such  deductions  as  are  afforded  by  the  con- 
sideration of  2,129  average  families  of  workingmen  from  the  State 
at  large. 

To  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  children  under  con- 
sideration the  following  table  is  prepared,  giving  the  number  in 
each  place  and  their  ages. 


Table   XXIII. — Showing   the   location   of  the  Children  at  Work,  their 

number  and  ages. 
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3 
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48 

55 
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This  indicates  the  exact  location  of  the  569  children,  and  affords 
a  new  arrangement  as  to  their  ages,  which  still  further  emphasizes 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  young  children  engaged  at  labor 
for  wages. 

Another  analysis  shows  the  relative  number  of  all  the  children 
who  are  reported  as  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work.  Those  re- 
ported as  at  home  are  understood  to  be  engaged  in  household 
duties,  or  pleasures  according  to  ages,  but  as  not  attending  school 
or  going  out  to  work. 


Table    XXIV — Showing  tJie   number  of    Children    in   each   place   at 

Worky  at  School^  and  at  Home. 
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This  table  gives  the  whole  number  of  families  having  children, 
which  is  1,812  out  of  2,129;  the  whole  number  of  those  children, 
which  is  5,482 ;  and  distributes  them  into  the  three  t;lasses  indicated, 
showing  10  per  cent,  at  work,  44  per  cent,  at  school,  and  46  per 
cent,  at  home.  As  compared  with  these  results,  we  find  that  in 
Massachusetts'^  there  are  26  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  fall  ages 
at  work,  44  per  cent  at  school,  and  30  per  cent,  at  home,  which 
shows  that  while  the  same  proportion  is  kept  at  school  in  the  two 
States,  the  proportion  at  work  in  the  latter  is  much  larger,  and  is 
recruited  from  those  who,  in  this  State,  are  variously  occupied  in 
domestic  duties  or  pleasures  at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  local  distribution  of  the  5,482  child- 
ren under  consideration,  we  also  present  a  classification  of  the  same 
witb  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  parents,  in  connection  with  the 
same  arrangement  by  ages,  as  follows : 


Table  XXV — Slioiviug  the  Nationality  of  the  Parents  whose    Children 

are  at  Work. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  205,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  ^children, 
have  American  parentage;  that  226,  or  40  per  cent.,  have  parents 
native  to  Great  Britain,  and  77,  or  13 -f  per  cent.,  are  of  German 
extraction,  the  parents  of  the  remainder  being  of  various  nationali- 
ties. The  number  of  those  of  each  race  who  are  under  16  years 
of  age  is  also  given,  with  the  percentage  of  the  same  to  the  whole. 
As  to  the  leading  races,  it  is  shown  that  while  24  per  cent,  of  all 
the  working  children  are  under  16  years  of  age,  only  19  per  cent, 
of  those  of  American  parents  are  in  that  class,  and  of  the  children 
of  foreign  parents  30  per  cent,  are  at  work  before  reaching  their 
sixteenth  year. 

Classifying  these  children  further  according  to  the  nationality  of 
parents,  we  arrive  at  the  following  'results  as  to  the  relative  num- 
bers of  each  race  who  are  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home: 


Table  XXVI. — Showing  the  number  of  Children  of  each  nationality  wlio 

are  at  Work,  at  School,  and  at  Home. 


Nationaxitt. 
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10 

67 

8 

30 

25 
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10 
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3 

41 

6 
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1 
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8 
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18 
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11 
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In  this  presentation  9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  American  par- 
ents  are  found  at  work,  48  per  cent,  at  school  and  48  per  cent,  at 
home,  while  of  the  descendants  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  10 
per  cent,  are  at  work,  46  per  cent,  at  school,  and  44  per  cent,  at 
home.  The  German  families  show  12  per  cent,  of  their  children  at 
work,  46  per  cent,  at  school,  and  42  per  cent,  at  home.  Other  in- 
teresting facts  relative  to  children  of  different  antecedents  may  be 
developed  upon  further  examination  of  this  table. 
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A  final  grouping  of  children,  characterized  by  the  occupation  of 
parents,  completes  our  consideration  of  the  earnings  and  general 
status  of  the  children  of  workingmen's  families.  This  table  indi- 
cates in  some  measure  the  influence  of  the  employment  of  the 
father  upon  the  development  of  the  child,  so  far  at  least  as  that  is 
affected  by  the  necessity  for  labor  or  by  opportunities  for  attending 
school. 

Table   XXVII — Showing  the  nuinber   of  Children  by    trade  classifica- 
tion who  are  at  Work,  at  School  and  at  Home. 


Occupation. 


o 
.5 


BuildinfiT  trades 

8hop  trades 

Metal  trades 

Railroad  employ c'l.... 
Coal  ttilDe  employes. . 
Out-door  occupations 
In-door  occupations. 
Foremen,  etc 

Totals 


674 

73 

l.H)9 

117 

601 

45 

212 

11 

827 

104 

1,523 

168 

477. 

43 

57 

8 

5,482 

569 

326 
514 
279 

84 
341 
626 
211 

29 


2.410 


275 
478 
277 
117 
382 
731 
223 
20 


2.503 


Upon  examination  of  these  figures  we  find  that  the  building  and 
shop  trades  show  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  work ;  that  among 
the  metal  workers,  embracing  many  of  the  best  paid  classes,  only  7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  are  at  work,  while  in  out-door  occupations 
and  coal  mine  employments  there  are  13  per  cent,  at  work.  The 
percentage  of  those  at  school  is  also  greatest  in  the  skilled  trades 
and  smallest  in  the  unskilled. 

Without  further  elaboration  of  the  details  which  may  be  derived 
from  this  series  of  tables  by  any  careful  examiner,  we  may  recapitu- 
late some  of  the  leading  deductions  made  in  reference  to  the  earn- 
ings of  wives  and  children  of  workingmen,  and  to  what  extent  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  State  are  dependent  upon  them,  as  follows : 

1.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  2,129  families  is  derived 
from  the  labor  of  wives,  outside  their  domestic  duties,  and  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

2.  Selecting  1,528  families  in  26  different  occupations,  we  find 
only  8  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings  derived  from  this  source. 

3.  Out  of  2,129  families,  511,  or  24+  per  cent.,  make  use  of  wife 
or  child  labor,  but  only  400  or  18+  per  cent,  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  proceeds  of  such  labor  for  support,  the  remainder  making 
comfortable  incomes  and  annual  savings  by  the  aid  of  it. 
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4.  In  the  whole  number  of  families  we  find  5  per  cent,  assisted 
by  the  wages  of  wives,  and  19  per  cent,  assisted  by  the  wages  of 
children. 

5.  The  wives  earn  an  average  of  $187.46  per  annum,  which  i3 
254-  per  cent,  of  the  average  total  income  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. In  88  per  cent,  of  the  cases  these  earnings  are  essential  to 
the  family  support;  and  one-third  of  them,  or  80  per  cent,  of  aU 
the  families  in  which  the  wives  are  at  work,  fail  to  make  a    living. 

6.  The  children  of  all  ages  earn  an  average  of  $276  per  family, 
or  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  those  families,  but  only  one- 
fourth  of  these  are  under  16  years  of  age,  and  their  earnings  con- 
stitute only  .098  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings  of  all  children. 

7.  Of  all  the  families  assisted  by  the  earnings  of  children  (421) 
two-thirds  earn  more  than  they  expend,  ojie-half  the  remainder  is 
in  debt,  and  the  other  half  comes  out  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

8.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  which  children  under  16 
years  of  age  are  at  work  are  actually  dependent  upon  the  earnings 
of  those  children  for  support. 

9.  Of  the  whole  5,482  children  in  the  2,129  families  visited,  10 
per  cent,  are  at  work,  44  per  cent,  are  at  school,  and  46  per  cent,  at 
home. 

10.  Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  all  families  are  supported  by  the 
earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  18  per  cent,  require  and  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  wives  or  children.  The  average  earnings  of 
working  wives  is  25  per  cent.,  and  of  working  children  86  per  cent, 
of  the  total  family  income. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  income  upon 
which  the  families  of  workingmen  subsist;  but  as  the  amount  and 
character  of  earnings  have  but  little  significance  except  as  compared 
with  expenses,  we  next  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  family 
expenditures  as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Analysis  of  the  Family  Expenditures. 


In  pursuing  our  enquiries  among  workingmen  we  have  endeavored 
to  ascertain  as  many  details  in  regard  to  their  economic  condition 
as  possible,  without  intruding  too  closely  upon  purely  personal 
affairs ;  and  in  addition  to  facts  relating  to  their  earnings,  have  pro- 
cured a  comparatively  full  record  of  the  nature  of  the  expenses 
which  devolve  upon  families  in  various  occupations  and  places. 

The  general  division  of  the  expense  account  is  into  twelve  items: 
Eent,  Fuel,  Meat,  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Dry  Goods, 
Books,  Papers,  etc.,  Life  Insurance,  Trades  Unions,  Sickness,  and 
Sundries;  and  although  the  uniformity  of  the  returns  in  all  these 
respects  is  not  perfect,  we  still  obtain  a  large  number  in  which  all 
these  items  are  given  with  approximate  exactness. 

In  the  general  table  (XII),  which  embraces  the  record  of  each 
family  in  full,  footings  and  averages  are  made  for  each  occupation, 
where  the  details  are  suflBciently  full  to  admit  of  legitimate  averages, 
but  as  in  many  instances  the  expense  items  require  special  compu- 
tations in  order  to  arrive  at  their  real  proportions,  we  undertake  in 
the  present  chapter  to  analyze  them  separately,  and  show  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  cost  of  living  is  legitimately  chargeable  to 
each  of  the  several  accounts. 

Some  difl&culty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  specific 
amounts  expended  for  meat  and  groceries,  as  cured  meats  are 
largely  sold  in  connection  with  groceries,  and  usually  enter  into  the 
groceries  account.  Likewise  in  regard  to  dry-goods,  clothing  and 
boots  and  shoes,  the  expenditure  for  these  is  not  unfrequently  given 
in  one  sum  under  the  general  head  of  clothing,  so  that  some  special 
examination  of  the  two  items,  groceries  and  clothing,  is  essential  to 
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correct  deductions  as  to  the  average  outlay  for  these  purposes.  In 
regard  to  the  other  items,  however,  there  is  no  obscurity  of  this 
sort,  as  they  are  sufficiently  distinctive  in  themselves  to  readily 
admit  of  separate  estimates. 

In  general  the  classification  of  expenses  adopted  here  covers  all 
those  common  to  every  family ;  but  in  addition  to  ordinary  living 
expenses  we  have  made  some  enquiry  on  the  subject  of  maintain- 
ing life  insurance  and  labor  organizations.  Although  the  outlay  for 
these  purposes  is  by  no  means  general,  nind  comparatively  few 
families  add  these  to  their  items  of  expense,  we  are  still  able,  by  an 
inspection  of  the  returns  made,  to  derive  some  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  information  on  these  subjects,  which  abundantly  com- 
pensates for  the  enquiry. 

In  considering  the  general  features  of  the  expense  account  we 
find  they  resolve  themselves  into  four  general  heads:  Shelter,  Sub- 
sistence, Clothing,  and  Miscellaneous.  Under  the  first  we  consider 
both  rent  and  fuel,  as  essentially  allied  in  their  object  of  affording 
comfortable  housing ;  under  the  second,  all  food  supplies ;  under  the 
third,  dry-goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes;  and  under  the  general 
head,  Miscellaneous,  all  items  not  otherwise  classified. 

Shelteb. 

Our  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  arrive  at  the  average  cost  to  the 
workingman  of  the  necessary  shelter  for  his  family.  To  show  this 
we  present  two  tables  giving  the  average  cost  of  rent  and  of  fuel  in 
different  localities,  and  the  average  amounts  expended  for  these 
purposes  by  people  engaged  in  the  different  occupations. 

To  make  the  various  conditions  as  definite  as  possible  we  give,  in 
Table  I,  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  the  famihes  live,  the  number 
of  families  on  which  the  averages  are  based,  the  average  size  of  the 
families,  and  the  average  number  of  rooms  in  the  tenements 
occupied.  These  conditions  being  given,  we  show  the  average  annual 
rental  paid,  and  the  average  amount  expended  yearly  for  fuel  per 
family  in  each  of  48  different  localities.  In  addition  to  this  it  is 
further  shown  what  proportion  of  workingmen  own  the  homes  in 
which  they  live,  and  what  proportion  pay  rent. 
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Tablb  I.Showing  the  average  cost  of  Rent  and   Fuel,  to  families  of 
Workingmeny  in  various  Cities  and  Towns  of  Illinois. 
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Champaign 
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Coal  City 

Collin*,  ville.... 

Danville 

DuQuoin 
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Equality 

Fr»*eport 

Fulton 
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Galesburg 

Ganltier 
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JollHt   

Lincoln 

Mattooa 

Molina 

Mt.  Pulaski.... 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Peoria  County. 
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Qnincv 

Kenfohlpr 

Ro-k  Fallft  .... 
Bock  I^^land.... 
BprinKfleld.... 

Bteriinff 

Streator    
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Urbaua. 
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$(i7  00 
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112  00' 
()6  00 
96  00 

91  oo; 

60  (H)| 

75  (M); 
86  00 
81  0(1 

1S4  00 

58  00 
73  00 
67  00 
55  00 

126  00 

116  00 

36  00 

84  (K) 

88  00 

59  00 
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61  00 

62  00 
90  00 
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84  00 
K^  00 
130  W) 
99  00 
7S  (M) 
48  00 
78  00 


$96  83 


$23  60 

22  39 

54  50 

11  53 

23  40 

33  43 

28  73 

12  25 

31  83 

3^39 

35  73 

28  78 

14  84 

ffli  00 

17  06 

27  61 

43  72 

23  97 

52  77 

34  37 

34  99 

33  90 

St  58 

22  80 

3:{  18 

43  84 

17  50 

31  23 

37  77 

22  00 

21  88 

25  36 

18  48 

43  38 
40  73 

43  75 

9^  71 

36  90 

45  71 

12  57 

25  (Ml 

35  70 

$3122 


An  inspection  of  these  figures  shows  that  for  the  State  at  large  an 
average  of  $96.83  is  paid  per  annum  for  a  house  containing  an 
average  of  4.07  rooms.  In  even  figures  this  may  be  stated  as  $8  a 
month  for  a  house  of  four  rooms ;  exactly  computed  it  gives  us,  as  the 
average  rental  paid  by  workingmen  in  Illinois,  §1.98  per  month  per 
room.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts  the  average 
rental  per  room  is  $8.86  per  month. 


—20 
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But  an  average  for  the  State  is  of  small  interest  as  compared 
with  that  of  specific  localities. 

Examined  with  this  object  the  table  gives  us  as  the  highest  aver- 
age rental,  $134  per  annum,  paid  in  Chicago, — the  average  size  of 
tenements  being  3.92*  rooms,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  general 
average.  The  smallest  rental  and  the  smallest  houses  are  reported 
from  Equality,  a  small  mining  village  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  State.  Here  we  have  an  average  rental  of  $3  a  month  for 
miners'  cottages  averaging  less  than  three  rooms  each.  In  order 
that  the  relative  size  of  tenements  in  different  places  may  receive 
due  consideration  in  estimating  the  comparative  cost  of  house  rent, 
we  may  compute  the  specific  amount  paid  in  each  place  per  room, 
and  thus  obtain  a  basis  on  which  to  fix  the  average  rental  for 
houses  of  any  size.  In  exact  figures  we  find  the  monthly  rental  paid 
by  the  industrial  classes  in  Chicago  is  at  the  rate  of  $2.85  per 
room,  in  East  St.  Louis  it  is  $2.84,  in  Springfield  $2.66,  in  Quincy 
$2.09,  in  Peoria  $2.05,  in  Aurora  $1.92,  in  Elgin  $1.88,  in  Gales- 
burg  $1.84,  in  Joliet  $1  72,  and  the  specific  figures  for  other  places 
may  readily  be  computed  from  the  table.  Similarly  the  relation 
between  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  size  of  the  house  may  be 
arrived  at,  showing  the  number  of  persons  to  each  room,  and  the 
cost  of  rent  per  capita. 

In  regard  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  fuel  necessary  to  make  these 
houses  inhabitable,  we  find  the  amounts  varying  from  about  $12  to 
$50  per  family,  with  an  average  for  the  State  of  $31.22.  In  gen- 
eral the  increased  cost  of  fuel  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
increased  distance  from  the  coal  fields.  The  lowest  amounts 
reported  are  from  the  families  of  coal  miners,  and  the  larger 
amounts  are  found  at  points  in  the  northern  prart  of  the  State 
where  the  cost  of  coal  is  augmented  by  transportation  charges.  Fuel 
in  Chicago  is  lower  than  at  many  interior  points  not  more  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply,  because  of  the  greater  competition  in 
that  market.  In  examining  the  figures  referring  to  the  cost  of 
fuel,  refereru^e  should  be  had  to  the  differences  in  latitude,  which 
are  very  marked  in  this  State,  and  also  to  the  average  size  of 
houses  as  shown  in  another  column,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  just 
proportions  of  the  fuel  account. 

The  facts  shown  here  in  regard  to  the  number  of  house-owners 
among  the  workingmen  whom  we  have  visited  are  worthy  of  special 
note.  Out  of  2,129  families  we  have  found  730,  or  34+  per  cent., 
sheltered  by  their  own  roofs.    We  find,  however,  rather  more  than 
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the  usual  disparity  between  diflFerent  localities  in  this  regard.  In 
Chicago  for  instance  there  are  only  25  out  of  354  families,  or  7  per 
cent.,  living  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  in  twelve  mining  villages 
only  27  out  of  159,  or  17  per  cent.,  who  own  their  houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  twelve  of  our  principal  towns  represented  by  659 
families,  over  one-half,  or  56  per  cent.,  are  free-holders,  and  in 
nineteen  towns  represented  by  l,lc5  families  48+  per  cent,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  landlord  and  have  possessions  in  houses  and  land. 
These  nineteen  places  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  State 
and  embrace  many  of  our  most  thriving  industrial  communities. 
We  make  the  following  tabulation  of  these  places,  showing,  in 
connection  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  house  ow^nership,  the  average 
earnings  and  expenses  reported  for  the  same  places: 
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Galesbars ... 
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18 
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12 
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16 
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17 
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5<i2 
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5l'5 
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531 
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$511 


In  Peoria,  the  second  city  in  the  State  in  population,  85  per  cent, 
are  reported  as  owning  their  homes. 

As  compared  with  other  coal  mining  communities  the  reports 
from  Streator  are  noticeable  as  affording  a  very  gratifying  contrast 
in  this  respect.  Whereas  in  twelve  mining  towns  in  our  list  there 
are  only  17  per  cent,  owning  houses,  we  find  in  Streator  that  66 
per  cent,  live  in  houses  of  their  own. 
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Our  next  table  on  the  subject  of  rent  and  fuel  consists  of  a  trade 
classification  designed  to  show  the  amounts  expended  for  these 
necessaries  by  those  engaged  in  different  occupations.  While  this 
is  not  of  such  vital  interest  or  significance  as  the  showing  in  regard 
to  localities,  the  tabulation  is  valuable  as  supplementing  the  preced- 
ing table,  and  as  confirming  our  general  averages.  This  table  also 
gives  the  size  of  families,  the  size  of  the  houses  they  live  in,  the 
annual  rental  and  cost  of  fuel  for  the  same,  and  the  number  in 
each  occupation  who  own  their  homes.  To  economize  space,  we 
omit  such  occupations  as  do  not  have  a  representation  of  at  least 
five  families,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  occupations  about  half, 
while  presenting  all  the  more  common  and  representative  trades. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  average  cost  of  Rent  and  Fuel  to  Workers  in 
the  different  Occapatiotis,  with  average  size  of  Families  arul  of  Tene- 
ments, 
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Brnkf^man   

Bookkf't'pers 

Brans  workers 

Brewers 

Brick  layers 

Brick  makHrs 

Britifire  builders  

Biitelier.s    

Cabinet  makers 

Car  builder 8 

Car  IiJHpectors 

Car  repairers 

( -appenters * 

Carriii^e  makers 

CarriaKt)  painters 

CifZHP  makers 

Cle?kH 

Coal  minors  

Cooper!^ 

Cu » ^ier^* 

EnKln^ers  (locomotive) 

lititfineers  (stattouary) 

Express  drivers  

firemen  (lo<'omotive) 

Firemen  (stationary) 

Foremen ..k 

Harness  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Laborers    

Laborer**  (railroad) 

Laboit^rs  (coal  mine)   

Lumber  handlers  

Machinists 

Machinists  (railroad 

Malstors 

Marble  workers 

8.92 


6 


12, 

16, 

Ji 

48 
1 
5 


6 
4 

2o; 

3 
5 

18 
6 

I 

6i: 

2 
5 

68, 

26! 

162 

19 

6 

8 


$98  00 
98  40 

]3i)  HO  I 
93  00, 

107  601 

60  uo; 

85  50. 


102    00; 


93  UO 


118  50 
80  00 
60  00 

1U8  66 
5»4  00 
129  60 
1U8  00 
134  00 
99  24 
123  00 
l(i5  60 
l''5  28 

119  61 
63  63 
98  00 1 

100  00. 
168  00! 


18 

93  94 

6 

136  00 

12 

114  60 

8 

8125 

5 

2:58  80 

24 

119  00 

5 

96  60 

261 

75  14 

15 

95  47 

12 

64  00 

7 

88  57 

24 

103  28 

3 

11*2  00 

4 

8t  00 

17 

86  76 

%H  21 
36  33 
:«  40 
42  89 
»i  46 
36  30 
36  00 

54  60 

29  00 
19  00 
40  59 

30  00 

33  40 
27  74 

40  20 

55  20 
22  66 

35  00 

36  30 
.S3  80 

34  57 
30  16 
38  30 
19  86 
30  86 
38  71 
46  66 

32  33 

41  57 
46  16 
22  55 
51  00 

33  90 
45  77 
27  12 


r 


69 
53 


29  29 
31  86 
26  14 
23  60 
;S)82 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


• 

OCCUPATIOMB. 

P 
1 

• 

Average  size  of 
families 

Av.  No.  rooms 
occupied  per 
family, 

No.   who   owu 
their  homes.. 

o 

■ 

cr 
o 

3 

p 

m 

m 
. 

ANNUAL 

Rental. 

Annual 

CO.ST  OF 

Fuel. 

Per 

family. 

Per 

family. 

Millers  

16 

49 
7 

62 
6 
9 
6 

23 
7 

10 

26 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 

13 

'^^ 

19 

28 

10 

11 

16 

66 

21 

6 

5 

9 

12 

7 

2«> 

17 

5 

3.94 

431 

4M 

4.19 

65 

4.11 

6.10 

4.73 

5.43 

3 

3  81 
6.6 
5  4 
6.4 
7 
62 

4  65 
541 

4  53 
4.64 
6.7 
5 

5  6 
4.23 
5 

5 

4  6 
4.60 
4.58 
4  43 

3  85 
5.24 

4  8 

4 

4  41 

5  71 
42 
4.5 

4  89 
5.4 
4.87 

5  43 

3  14 
4.31 
4 

4.4 
5,2 
8.87 
4.4 
2.99 
4.66 
4.70 
4.14 
4.1 
4.18 
5.5 
8.3 

4  9 
4.66 
3.2 
4 

5.58 
4 

4.35 
4.71 
2.8 

3 

11 

2 

19 

5 

6 

8 

5 
2 
7 

1 
1 
3 

-3 

2 

6 

19 

13 

7 

3 

10 
19 

'I 

2 

5 
3 
4 

8 
3 

• 

13 

38 
5 

43 
1 
3 
5 

15 
2 
8 

'\ 

4 

2 

5 

3 

8 

13 

6 

21 

10 

8 

6 

47 
10 
4 
5 
7 
7 
4 
16 
9 
2 

$120  00 

120  16 

162  (H) 

103  00 

84  00 

68  00 

68  00 

128  06 

110  no 

81  ro 

13;«  57 

81  00 

144  00 

126  00 

117  00 

m  00 

Gi)  00 
106  77 
106  00 

96  <K) 
146  40 
141  75 
119  <M» 

81  49 
100  20 

58  :)0 
124  SO 

88  13 

94  29 
109  00 
^3^i  02 
124  22 

72  00 

$30  31 

Moulders 

37  20 

Nailers 

35  57 

Painters  

37  52 

Paper  hanirers 

Paltern  makers  

32  66 
48  78 

Pit  boi^ses 

25  00 

Plafttprers  

3i  43 

Plow-factory  men 

IVi  71 

PlumbHrs 

29  43 

Printers 

39  38 

Quarrymen 

32  60 

Hollers 

46  00 

KolliDflT  mill  hands.  .^ 

Sawyers  

48  80 
43  75 

Bectlon  bo.S8es .' 

29  00 

Section  men  *... 

22  00 

Shoemakers  

38  31 

Stone  ma.Hons 

31  68 

Stonecutters 

29  18 

Street-*^  ar  conductors 

48  20 

Street-car  driTers 

32  73 

Tailors  

44  m 

Teamsters  

25  52 

25  14 

Trackmen 

26  :« 

31  00 

Upholsterers _ 

20  00 

31  GO 

Watchmen 

:«^  00 

49  65 

Wood  workers 

41  65 

Wipers  

19  80 

Totals 

1.957 

4  61 

4.3 

668 

1.289 

$96  12 

$31  55 

Here  are  1,957  families,  in  75  occupations,  the  average  number  to 
each  family  being  4.64  persons,  and  the  average  number  of  rooms 
being  4.8  per  family.  These  families  pay  an  average  rental  for 
their  four  and  one-third  rooms  of  $95.12  per  annum,  and  expend 
for  fuel  to  make  them  comfortable  and  to  cook  their  food  an  aver- 
age of  $31.55  per  annum,  which  averages  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  deduced  in  Table  I. 

In  this  consideration  of  expenses  in  different  occupations  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  annual  earnings  in  the  respective  classes,  and  we  are  accord- 
ingly not  surprised  to  find  the  foremen,  as  a  class,  paying  the 
largest  rental — $19  a  month — and  occupying  houses  of  six  or  more 
rooms,  while  coal  miners  pay  only  about  $5  a  month  and  live  in 
houses  having  little  more  than  three  rooms.  The  nature  of  the 
employment,  however,  will  not  afford  any  general  index  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  dwellings  occupied  or  the  amounts  paid  for  rent.    These 
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are  matters  largely  governed  by  circumstances  outside  of  occupation, 
except  as  the  latter  regulates  tho  amount  of  income.  By  reference 
to  former  tables  the  correspondence  between  the  earnings  of  various 
classes  and  the  size  and  cost  of  their  houses  can  readily  be  traced. 

In  the  matter  of  the  average  cost  of  fuel  to  workingmen  of  differ- 
ent trades,  the  diversity  in  the  amounts  will  be  found  to  follow  the 
average  size  of  houses  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
though  coal  miners,  and  perhaps  some  others  whose  occupations  may 
involve  cheap  fuel,  are  exceptions.  We  still  have  the  same  general 
average — $31.55— for  all  classes,  with  the  lowest  $17.53  for  labor- 
ers about  mines. 

The  separation,  however,  in  this  classification  of  those  who  own 
homes  from  ihose  who  do  not,  affords  a  new  point  of  view  from 
which  to  observe  the"  facts  on  this  important  subject. '  We  find  the 
same  percentage  of  house-owners  obtains  in  this  partial  list,  consisting 
of  1,957  families,  as  in  the  whole  number — viz. :  34+  per  cent. ;  but 
that  in  some  occupations  the  percentage  is  noticeably  greater.  Among 
the  trades  most  largely  represented  we  have  blacksmiths,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  shoemakers,  stone  masons,  tailors  and  tinners,  to 
the  number  of  327  families,  50  per  cent,  of  whom  are  house-owners. 
Coal  miners  show  30  per  cent,  thus  provided  for,  and  laborers  38 
per  cent.,  while  some  of  the  trades  showing  the  smallest  number  of 
property  holders  are  bakers,  barbers,  cigar  makers,  coopers,  curriers, 
firemen,  marble  workers,  moulders,  printers,  stone  cutters,  street-car 
men  and  teamsters.  These  classes  are  represented  by  372  families, 
and  only  19  per  cent,  of  them  live  in  houses  of  their  own. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  a  sufficiently  close  consideration  of  these 
two  items  of  expense — rent  and  fuel — to  the  average  workingman, 
and  develops  the  fact  that  the  average  outlay  for  the  former  is 
$96.83  and  for  the  latter  $31.22  per  annum.  These  results  are 
obtained  from  the  specific  figures  given  by  1,699  families  who  pay 
rent  and  by  2,129  who  buy  fuel.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  house 
rent  constitutes  17.42  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  living,  and  the 
fuel  5.63  per  cent.,  the  two  making  122.68  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
expense. 

Subsistence. 

Under  the  general  term  subsistence  we  include  meat  and  grocer- 
ies, the  latter  embracing  such  minor  articles  of  domestic  use  as  are 
usually  found  in  grocery  stores,  though  not  strictly  food  supplies. 
In  our  returns  there  are  some  which  give  definite  and  separate 
amounts  for  meat  and  for  groceries,  and  others  which  give  only  the . 
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whole  amount  expended  for  both.  It  is  made  necessary,  therefore, 
to  form  two  classifications  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  average  for 
each  of  the  two  and  for  both.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found, 
first,  the  number  of  families  in  each  occupation,  then  the  number 
who  report  separate  amounts  for  meat  and  groceries,  with  the  re- 
spective amounts  for  each,  and  finally  the  number  who  report  both 
items  under  one  sum  and  the  sum  so  given.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
average  for  each  as  reported  separately  and  the  average  for  both  as 
reported  in  one  amount,  and  from  these  obtain  a  definite  average 
confiimed  by  two  computations. 

Table  Ill—SJiowing  the  average  amoimts  expended  for  Meat  and  for 
Groceries  by  families  in  the  different  Occupations, 
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Occupations. 
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Firemen  (looomotive). 
Firemen  ({Stationary).. 
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Flagmen 

Flour  Prickers 
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221 

180. 

260' 

l.SO 

170 

120 

2251 

lOOi 

217I 

1621 

150 1 

22  J ; 

150 
190 
183 
210 
18:^ 
156 


182 
12t» 
20<) 
180 
199 


144 


245 
287 
200 


1 

$2-6 

>  •  •  •   .  •  • 

1186 

4 

965 

241 

- 

11 

2.210 

201 

2 

i 

3 

1 
1 

89 
9 
2 

375 

3(M^ 

6M8 
19«> 
160 
16.059 
1.177 
765 

187 

300 

169 
190 
160 
180 
131 
382 

1 
2 

2.50 
275 

250 
137 

4 

4 
2 

2 

6 

1 
1 
2 
1 
9 

770 
910 
660 

475 

1.284 
540 
200 
440 
156 
1.772 

192 
227 
3:i0 

237 

257 
540 
200 
220 
136 
185 

11 

1 
1 

1.&J6 
110 
342 

167 
110 
842 

1 
1 

363 
"'"260 

36& 
266 

7 

2.175 

310 

2 

547 

2?3 

2 
10 

384 

2.3r6 

•  192 

2:^6 

1 

640 

610 

■' 1 

2tM»  "266 

1 

180 

180 

1 

323 

325 
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Table  III. — Continued. 


Occupations. 

Whole     number 
of  families 

No.  who  report 
specific     sums 
for   both    meat 
and  groceries.. 

Whole     amount 
paid  for  meat. . . 

Tost  of  meal  per 
family 

Whole     amount 
paid  for  groce- 
ries  

Cost  of  groceries 
per  family 

No.  who   report 
cost  of  meat  and 
groceries  in  one 
amount 

Whole     amount 
paid  for    meat 
and  groceries.. 

Cost  of  meat  and 
groceries      per 
family 

Salt  maker 

1 
1 

8 
2 
5 

13 
1 

32 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
4 

19 

28 
,  -2 
^              10 

11 
3 

16 
3 

6ti 
3 

21 

? 

5 
9 

'I 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 
I 
20 
17 
5 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
7 
2 
4 
13 

1 
1 
1 

1 

$2i» 
60 

576 
74 

420 

6(H) 

.50 

1.497 

.SO 

90 

75 

100 

$20 
60 
»2 
37 

105 
46 
50 
65 

:so 

90 

75 

100 

........ 

$50 
225 

1.431 
15<» 
1*2.5 

1.399 
240 

3.377 
125 
190 
15(» 
240 

$50 
225 
204 
75 
231 
107 
240 
146 
la') 
19. 
15*» 
240 

Saw  flier 

Sawyers 

1 

$250 

$250 

Seamen 

Sect  ion  bosses. 

Section  men 

i 

230 

230 

Sheet-iron  workers... 

•••••.•• 

Shoemakers 

9 

""'2,623 

2-25 

Silver  nlat«r 

Shooter  (coal) 

Sodawater  maker 

Spinner 

Stair  builder 

•  •  ■  • 

1 
1 
2 
9 
2 
9 
8 
1 
7 
2 
22 
1 
5 
1 
) 

166 

191 

49» 

2.677 
3S4 

2.55:^ 

2.210 
150 

1.8-'0 
410 

4.291 
2(i0 

1.219 
2(K) 
13:^ 

156 

8tati«>n  agents 

3 
17 
19 

193 
1.173 
1,090 

64 
69 
57 

'"'439 
3,172 
3. 34  J 

....... 

146 
186 
175 

191 

Stone  masons 

Stone  cutters 

245 

297 

Stove  mounters 

192 

Street-car  conductors. 

Street-car  drivers 

Switchmen 

Tailors 

Telegraphists 

Teamsters 

1 

2 
9 
1 

44 
2 

16 

70 

3«»9 

210 

765 

45 

2.78S 

95 

1,231 

70 
103 
I05i 
86 
-55, 
(M 
47 
77 

19<» 
.350 
3S0 

2.«L'l 
1.5(» 

6.256 
2!)0 

2.891 

196 
113 
190 
224 
150 
142 
145 
180 

283 
280 
150 
260 
205 
195 

Tile  makers 

260 

Tinners 

249 

Toy  maker 

200 

Tracklayers 

Train  dirtpatcher 

5 

1 

339 

no 

(•7 

11" 

1 

1.094 

3'K» 

219 
3<lo 

138 

Trunk  makers 

5 

.8 

1 
1 

• 

1,400 

1.787 

210 

100 

280 

Uphulrtterers 

wagon  makers 

Waiter   

1 
11 

69J 

6:{ 

2(U 
1.620 

2^4 
147 

223 
210 
100 

Watch  factory  hands.. 

3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

17 

17 

4 

1 

2 

182 
215 
255 
50 
135 

1.782 
1,45«. 

195 
60 

161 

(io 
bi 

85 
50 
67 
1(K) 
104 
85| 
4S 
60 
80 

828 
504 
494 
100 
278 
124 
3.18!) 
2.8M 
770 
155 
800 

276 
126 
164 
10«» 
139 
124 
187 
167 
192 
155 
400 

Watch  milkers 

4 

»  •  •  • 

739 

Watchmen 

181 

Weaver  (carpet) 

Weigher 

Well  digger 

Wood  machinists 

Woodworkers. 

3 

*    955 

318 

Wi  pers  (locomotive) . . . 
Wire- fence  maker 

1 

i66 

160 

Yardmasters  

Yardmen. 

1 
2 

15«i 
310 

156 
155 





Totals 

Averages 

2.128 

1.603 

$113,3;i3 

$70  70 
67  90 

$269,035 

$167  88 
161  37 

525 

$115,490 

$219  98 

Averages  for  2,128  fam- 
Uies 



This,  table  gives  us  1,603  families  who  expend  annually  $118,333  fo 
meat,  and  $269,035  for  groceries,  or  $70.70  per  family  for  the  former, 
and  $167.88  per  family  for  the  latter,  the  cost  of  meat  being  29.6  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  both.  We  also  have  525  families  who  report  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $115,490  as  expended  during  the  year  for  both 
meat  and  groceries,  or  $219.98  per  family.  Deducting  29.6  per  cent. 
of  this  amount  from  the  whole,  we  have  $65.11  as  the   average  for 
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meat  for  this  group,  and  $154,87  as  the  average  for  groceries. 
From  these  two  sets  of  averages  we  find  the  mean  to  be  $67.90  per 
family  for  meat  and  $161.37  per  family  for  groceries,  or  §>229.27  for 
both,  as  the  net  experience  of  2,128  families,  under  miscellaneous 
conditions. 

The  occasion  for  the  discrepancies  shown  here  in  the  amounts 
paid  for  subsistence  by  those  engaged  in  diflFerent  occupations  will 
hardly  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  employment  so  much  as  in 
other  conditions.  Primarily  this  amount  will.be  regulated  by  the 
average  remuneration  aiforded  by  different  trades.  Laborers  for  in- 
stance expend  $194  out  of  average  earnings  of  $414,  or  47  per  cent, 
for  subsistence ;  coal  miners  $230,  out  of  $471,  or  49  per  cent. ; 
cigar  makers  $218  out  of  $577,  or  37  per  cent. ;  while  foremen  ex- 
pend $383  out  of  $1,167,  or  33  per  cent. ;  master  mechanics  $516 
out  of  $2,076,  or  25  per  cent.,  etc.  The  differences  in  these  and  simi- 
lar cases  suificiently  explain  themselves  as  the  manifest  results  of 
diversity  of  income,  which  must  govern  ultimately  in  all  expenses. 
But  in  many  trades  affording  average  incomes,  wide  differences  will 
be  observed  in  the  item  of  subsistence,  for  which  reasons  must  be 
found  outside  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  in  the  size  and  habits 
of  the  family,  or  in  the  relative  prices  of  supplies  in  different  places. 

A  tabulation  follows  designed  to  show  the  relative  amounts  ex- 
pended for  subsistence  in  different  towns  without  regard  to  specific 
occupations.  This  table  will  also  be  found  to  embrace  other  features 
essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  averages  given,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  town,  the  size  of  the  family,  the  number  of  families  upon 
which  the  averages  are  based,  and  the  relation  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  food  to  that  expended  for  all  purposes. 

Table  IV. — SJwwinc/  the  average  expenditures  for  Meat   and  for  Gro- 
eerie s,  in  the  various  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  State, 


PLA.CES. 


o 

CORt 

per 

n 

^? 

O 

P 

• 
• 
f 

• 

3S 

^  it 

°s 

■op 

II 

§22. 

CO  ^ 

'  o 

■50 

2  => 

^7 

0  •— 

a 

CD  — 

•r  » 

n  ^ 

.    O 
•    -1 


Alma 

Alton 

Aurora 

BartonviUe.  . 
Bnlleville 

BloomimsTton 
Carllnvllle... 
Casey  vl  lie..., 

Centralia 

Champaign... 

Chicago 

Coal  City 


1K5' 

8  97S 

11.K75 

17. 184 
3,118 

5('i8 


4.4 

5.8, 
3.<>| 
6.4 
4  8 

4  1, 

5  4 
7.5 
3.!l 
4.3 
4.8 
5  2 


4i» 
93 
18 
6:^ 
72 
4 
4 

15 

i:(> 

14 


;77 

$IH4 

$isr 

$38Si 

46 

(iS 

171 

23» 

461 

52 

79 

175 

2.4i 

5:fi» 

47 

41 

12(» 

161. 

424 

40 

82 

143: 

22^>i 

521 

43 

G4 

i:,6' 

2-'0 

384 

5S 

Hi 

168 

2;M) 

3(;8 

^2 

72 

145 

217 

451 

4S 

76 

17ni 

246 

5-i». 

46 

75 

Hi6 

241 

497! 

48 

9i 

174( 

268 

612. 

44 

av 

198, 

2»i 

481  i 

60 
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Pliobs. 

1 

E 

s 

u 

f! 

If 

1° 

if 

Si 

if 

II 

i 

2.ft» 

s'.w 

B.516 

I,;s3 

"s 

a'.m 

4.7 

11 

4.i 

31 
4.5 

1:5 

s. 

1; 

6. 

h 

1 
i 

i 

i; 

1 

1 

i: 

IS 

238 

lilt 

I 

g 

IGII 

i 

1 
1 

1 

li 

1 
1 

si 
li 

1 

i 

6U3 

Fusi  tJt.  Louis 

46 

Equality 

m 

g"'"'« 

t? 

fiH 

■i.W. 

K 

nrbana 

*e 

... 

'■"•■ 

t<F7  TV 

Iidoj 

•■"" 

•» 

Selecting  tttose  from  eac-ti  locality  who  ^ive  definite  amounts  for 
cost  of  both  meat  and  groceries,  we  obtain  in  all  the  experience  of 
l,5ti8  families  m  43  places.  Tlieee  families  average  4.78  persons 
each  and  expend  an  average  sum  of  $67.70  for  meat,  and  $lfiO  for 
groceries,  or  ^227.70  for  both,  out  of  an  average  total  expenditure 
of  ?483. 

These  results,  it  will  be  observed,  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
before  deduced,  while  opportunities  are  afforded  in  this  table  for 
analyzing  the  conditions  under  which  the  given  amounts  are  ex- 
pended, and  thus  accounting  in  a  large  measure  for  the  differences 
which  appear.  As  to  each  case  the  whole  cost  of  living  is  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  cost  of  food  supplies  proper,  showing  that 
the  latter  is  somewhat  less  than  half  the  total  expenditure, — the 
amount  for  groceries  being  about  twice  that  for  meat.  Exceptional 
amounts  may  generally  be   accounted   for  by  a  consideration  of  the 
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size  of  the  family  or  of  the  town,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
average,  or  the  amount  of  income  from  which  theae  expenses  are 
defrayed,  as  indicated  by  the  total  expenditure. 

By  reference  to  a  subseqaent  table,  giving  the  prevailing  prices  of 
commodities,  in  34  different  towns,  an  estimate  may  readily  be  made 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  each  which  the'  sums  here  given  repre- 
sent, and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  prices  paid  affect  the  differ- 
ences in  the  amounts  reported   for  subsistence. 

Clothing, 
Having  considered  the  amounts  expended  by  workingmen  for 
Shelter,  as  represented  by  rent  and  fuel,  and  for  Subsistence,  as 
represented  by  meat  and  groceries,  we  next  come  to  the  item  of 
Clothing,  including  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods,  which  we  analyze 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  foregoing,  showing  the  cost  of  each,  and  ~ 
of  the  three  aggregated,  both  for  occupations  and  places.  Our  first 
table  embraces  the  experience  of  1,529  families,  who  give  the  desired 
data  in  detail  from  which  we  tabulate  the  averages  shown.  The 
remaining  600  families  report  a  lump  sum  for  the  three  items  and 
consequently  do  not  appear  in  this  table. 

Table  V. — Showing  the  average  cost  of  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes  and 
Dry  Goods,  in  the  different  Occupations. 


BakPTB 

BiirberM 

BuKsa(;eni>>n 

Boltor  mnkare 

Boobbindnrfl 

BlackK[Llllis 

helpers.. . 

Brakemen 

Boob-  keepeni , 

BroHH  workera 

Brewers 

Brk'klaynre 

BHclim.LkPrR  

BtldKo  builders 

tenders 

Broom  maki^rB 

Burnisher. 

BulthorK..  , 

Ciibiiiet  makers 

Calclminer 
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Table  V. — Continued. 


Caller 

Cur  iiullders. 

Car  InspactorB 

Car  painterH. 

CarpanlorB. 

Uarrlnce  maliers 

■'       paEulers 

trimmara 

ClKHr  mukera 

Clerks  '.'.'.'.'.'..','.'.'.'. 

Currlem 

DKehTB 

Enclnaurs  ilooomotivel., 
(xtHtlonarr'- . 

Ezpreee  aeeot. 

■•       drivers 

Firemen  (lopomotlVrt... 

(HtaUonary) 

Fisherman 

Flour  packers 

Farnaceiaen 

01>uiK  blowers , 

HrinderB 

HarnoHH  umkem 

Heater  (bar  mill) 

HalperHln  fbop 

Hot!  curriHrs 

Horae-shoe  mater" , 

Iron  anil  Bt«el  wortera. 

Laborers^ 

;;      (B.  B.) 

Lard  randarer 

Latber 

Lumber  bandleia 

Macbinlsta 

(R.  B.) 

Machine  mlaera 

Hi  iHtera 

Maiblo  WOrkej-B 

MHBi>>r  mechanics 

MIllBrs... 

MIllwrlBhts 

Mouidars 

Moniiioeat  ^letter 

Hnte  drivers 

NallerH 

Nsll- pi  ale  shearer 

FiiinlorK 1.'.','.'.'.'.'. 

Paper  camers 

Paper  haneerR 

Paparmrtlinrs 

PallernmakerB 


IJJ 
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Table  F. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Picture -frame  makers 

Pit  boRses 

Pitsinlcers 

Pit-top  men 

Plaslerprs 

Plow-factory  men 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Prison  ^ard 

Puildlers , 

PiKldlei-K*  helper , 

Quarrymen 

BdK  sorter  (paper  mill) 

Ketlmsr  (Kas) 

River  pilot 

Rollers 

Roll  ins- mill  hands 

Roiighers 

Bait  mHlcer 

Bawlller 

Sawyers 

Seamen 

Section  bosses 

Section  men 

Shoemakers 

Silver  plater 

Shooter  (coal) 

Spinner 

Station  agent 

Stone  masond 

Stone  cutters 

Stove  mounters 

StreeWcar  conductors 

Street-car  drivers 

Switchmen 

Tailors 

Telegraphists 

TeamKters 

Tile  makers 

Tlnnejs 

Trackmen 

Train  dispatcher 

Upholwterers 

Wagon  makers 

Watch- factory  operatives. 

Watch  makers 

Watchmen 

Weaver  (carpet) 

Weigher 

Weil  digger 

Wood  machinists 

Wood  workers : . . 

Wir»erR  (locomotive) 

Wire-fence  maker 

Yardmasters 


OB  O 


a 

B 

a' 

n 


5 


crc  o 

^9 

pa  O 

OB-         oS 

5B 

oo 

►-<  ?i         vjo 

iSg. 

ES      . 

(-♦•  — 

p?o       '^a 

Op 
P'P 

:  c3 

^  cro      ^0        : 

ji 

oo 

;  p 

5^*     : 

•  22.      . 

p    ■ 

p 

'  P 
'  P 

'     3) 

P- 

1      r« 

:  "p 
;  p 

PL 

o  ^ 

»-!» 

:  « 

•-* 

•  o 

i-t» 

•     CD  5r         > 

o    ■ 

:  CD 

o 

CD 

o 

!r  O 

-t 

.  --I 

•-« 

CD 

•1 

SB  o 


o 


p  o 


Totals 

Averages. 


t 

2 
2 

2;; 

10 
4 

26 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
5 

13 

S2 
1 
1 
1 
4 

19 

28 
2 

10 

11 
3 

16 
3 

66 
3 

21 
6 
1 
9 

12 
3 
4 

Mi 
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1 

2 
1 
20 
17 
5 
1 
3 


1 
5 
2 
1 

17 
7 
8 
2 
12 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
4 
11 
25 
1 
1 
1 
4 
17 
22 
1 
1 
4 
2 

10 

1 

381 
A 

12 
5i 
1 
1 
I 

2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

18 

16 
5 
1 
2 


$100 
377 

37 

60 
921 
500 
67m 
220 
1.2i».j 

45 
160 

75 
190 

:« 

40 

40 

280 

19» 

85 

75 

65 

445 

20 

250 

324 

1.075 

20 

40 

40 

255 

838i 

1.515 

40 

26 

345 

125 

885 

40 

1.8115 

190 

5  to 

192 

75' 

35, 

437! 

80 

95' 

290 

25 

50| 

55! 

910 

1.120 

165 

10 

220 


2.094 


1,529,  $84,786 


$100 
75 
18 
60 
54 
71 
8:< 
110 
H>5 
45 
53 
75 
38 
35 
40 
40 
56 
47 
42 
75 
CS 
74 
10 
62 
29 
43 
20 
40 
40 
6:1 
49 
(i8' 
40, 
25 
86 
62 

8^ 

40, 

*' 
83' 

45; 

:h8 

75; 

:« 

62 
40 
31 
72 
25 
25 
55 
50 
70 
33 
10 
110 


$25 

141 

44 

24 

378 

184 

342 

45 

251 

Z\ 

75 

35 

Vi^ 

10 

20 

30 

155 

115 

35 

12 

25 

147 

16 

177 

249 

519 

90 

30 

35 

90 

434 

621 

15 

10" 

98 

4; 

312; 

15 

1.072 

3(>5 

171 

25 

14 

2J5 

60 

68 

88 

25 

42 

25 

353 

515 

80 

15 

85 


$55  45 


$39,824 


$25 

28 
2Z 
24 
22 
26 

42 

o» 

21 
23 
25 
35 
24 
10 
20 
»> 
31 
29 
17 
12 
25 
24 

8 
44 
22 
20 
3«» 
30 
35 
22 
25 
28 
15 
10 
14 

2 
31 
15 
28 
26 
25 
34 
25 
14 
82 
30 
23 
22 
25 
21 
25 
19 
32j 
16, 
15| 
42 


$53,919 
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o 

o. 

OD 

■o 

OP 
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$25  71 


$35  26 


P* 

3 
p 


CD 

5 

OP 


$15 

$15 

$140 

928 

6.1 

168 

56 

.28 

68 

60 

60 

144 

580 

34 

110 

157 

22 

119 

2(W 

2.^ 

16(» 

45 

22 

164 

403 

3{ 

169 

28 

2H 

96 

175 

58 

136 

50 

50 

160 

133 

2H 

88 

5 

5 

50 

20 

20 

80 

25 

25 

95 

260 

62 

139 

126 

31 

107 

75 

37 

96 

60 

60 

137 

6 

6 

96 

224 

37 

135 

25 

12 

30 

230 

57 

163 

355 

32 

88 

914 

35 

98 

25 

25 

75 

50 

50 

12«» 

40 

40 

115 

155 
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We  have  presented  here  the  experience  of  1,529  families  in  vari 
ous  places  and  occupations,  as  to  the  amounts  expended  during  the 
year  for  clothing  proper,  boots  and  shoes,  and  dry  goods,  which, 
owing  to  the  near  relation  of  these  items  to  each  other,  we  con- 
sider under  tlie  general  head  of  Clothing.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  among  so  large  a 'number  of  families  a  great  diversity  will 
appear  in  the  amounts  given,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
figures  are  not  given  as  the  average  annual  amounts  expended  by 
each  family,  but  the  real  amounts  expended  for  the  year  specified, 
which  might  be  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  supply  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  does  not,  however,  weaken  our 
averages  because  of  the  large  number  of  families  considered,  among 
whom  there  will  be  as  many  who  were  overstocked  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  or  were  scantily  supplied.  The  deduction  of  the  averages 
remains  with  us,  and  we  obtain  for  these  1,529  families  an  average 
expenditure  for  clothing  proper  of  %^^,h^  per  family,  for  boots  and 
shoes  $25.71,  and  for  dry  goods  $35.26,  or  $116.42  per  annum  for 
the  three. 

We  recognize  '  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  exact  amount  ex- 
pended for  clothing  from  that  paid  for  dry  goods,  the  latter  entering 
BO  largely  into  the  manufacture,  of  garments,  especially  for  women, 
and  we  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  these  two  as  to  the  sum  of  both.  It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subse- 
quent comparison  ^^ith  the  results  obtained  by  other  investigators 
on  this  subject,  that  the  amount  expended  for  dry  goods  as  shown 
here  is  greater,  and  that  for  clothing  less  in  proportion,  than  those 
elsewhere  obtained. 

These  amount?  expended  for  personal  comfort  and  adornment 
correspond  in  some  measure,  though  by  no  means  closely,  with  the 
nature  of  the  employment.  Laborers  and  coal  miners  for  instance 
expend  less  for  these  objects  than  foremen,  master  mechanics  and 
others,  having  much  less  to  spend;  but  among  the  trades  in  gen- 
eral, other  causes  must  be  sought  for  many  differences  which  appear. 
The  following  table  will  afford  some  additional  opportunities  to 
trace  the  causes  which  may  affect  a  variance  in  the  amounts  paid 
for  clothing.  This  is  an  arrangement  ~  showing  the  expenditure  in 
different  towns,  regardless  of  occupation,  and  shows  not  only  the 
respective  amounts  paid,  but  the  size  of  the  town  and  of  the  average 
family,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 
family  and  the  proportion  of  it  devoted  to  these  objects. 
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Table  VI. — SItowing  the  average  expenditures  for  Chtking,  Boots  and 
ISiioes  and  Dry  Goods  in  tlte  various  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  State. 
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This  table  gives  tiB  1,4'21  families  witU  an  average  of  4.7  persons 
to  each,  geographically  distributed  among  forty  cities  and  towns,  whose 
entire  living  expenses  are  $486  per  annum,  of  which  $116.42  is  for 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods.  Tbe  averages  deduced  in 
this  table  vary  so  slightly  from  those  of  the  foregoing  that  the  lat- 
ter are  preserved  and  brought  forward,  because  founded  upon  rather 
the  larger  number  of  families.  Here  discrepancies  in  the  amounts 
given,  not  otherwise  clear,  may  be  frequently  explained  by  reference 
to  tbe  size  of  the  family,  tbe  character  of  the  town,  or  tbe  total 
amount  of  the  family  expenditure. 
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These  two  tables  sufficiently  establish  the  average  amount  ex- 
pended under  the  general  head  of  Clothing,  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  whole  cost  of  living,  and  we  may  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  remaining  items  in  the  current  cost  of 
living. 

MlSOELLANEOnS. 

Under  the  general  head  of  miscellaneous  items  of  family  ex- 
penditures, we  embrace  the  amounts  paid  for  books,  papers,  etc.,  as 
indicating  the  literary  or  educational  tendencies  in  famihes;  such 
sums  as  may  be  devoted  to  life-insurance  and  to  maintaining  labor 
organizations;  the  average  cost  of  the  inevitable  sickness  of  fami- 
lies, and  finally  the  sundry  other  items  which  enter  into  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  living.  Under  each  of  these  heads  are  given,  first  by 
occupations,  the  number  who  report  expenditures  under  each  of 
them,  and  the  aggregate  amount,  and  the  amount  per  family  so  ex- 
pended. 
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This  tabulation  gives  us,  out  of  2,129  families,  1,785  who  expend 
an  average  of  $8.57  per  annum  for  books  and  papers;  835  who  are 
carrying  life-insurance  at  an  annual  cost  of  $22,79  per  family;  433 
connected  with  trades  unions,  in  support  of  which  they  contribute 
$6.59  each,  per  annum;  1,633  who  have  incurred  an  average  ex- 
pense of  $25.57  per  annum  on  account  of  sickness ;  and  1,606  who 
report  an  average  expenditure  of  $41.77  for  sundry  items  not  other- 
wise specified.  These  are  the  averages  for  the  given  numbers  of 
families  who  report  expenditures  for  these  objects,  not  the  averages 
which  would  result  from  a  division  of  the  several  aggregate  sums  by 
the  whole  number  of  families  considered  in  this  series  of  tables. 
Such  a  formula  would  give  us  as  the  averages  for  2,129  families, 
$7.19  for  books,  $3,58  for  life-insurance,  $1.34  for  trades  unions, 
$19.61  for  sickness,  and  $31.51  for  sundries.  We  prefer  to  empha- 
size the  specific  average  for  those  who  actually  incur  these  ex- 
penses, indicating  in  each  case  the  number  on  which  it  is  based, 
though  the  consideration  of  both  sets  of  averages  is  important.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  whole  number  of  families  does  not  appear 
in  any  one  of  these  columns,  the  inference  being  that  those  who  do 
not  report  any  outlay  under  these  heads  find  their  entire  income 
absorbed  by  the  simpler  necessities  of  living,  shelter,  food  and 
raiment.  The  largest  number,  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are 
found  in  the  column  for  books  and  papers,  about  75  per  cent, 
have  had  sickness  in  their  families,  and  the  same  proportion  report 
sundry  expenses  in  addition  to  those  specified.  Those  who  are  able 
to  provide  for  the  future  of  their  families  by  insuring  their  lives, 
constitute  15+  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  those  identified  with 
trade  organizations,  many  of  which  provide  for  payments  of  money 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  are  numerically  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

A  supplementary  classification  of  miscellaneous  expenses  is  made 
in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  families  in  each  town 
which  incur  the  expenses  mentioned,  and  the  average  amounts  ex- 
pended for  each : 
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Table  VIII. — MUceUaneoiis   Expense   Items  and  the  Average  Avwunta 
Expended  Yearly  for  them  in  different  Flaces, 
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This  table  enables  iib  to  locate  those  who  make  the  outlays  for 
the  given  objects,  and  upon  a  close  examination  will  indicate  in 
what  places  the  greater  number  report  sickness,  life  insurance, 
memberBhip  in  unions,  etc. 

In  conBidering  these  tables,  devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  items  of 
family  expense,  a  peculiar  interest  will  doubtless  attach  to  the  col- 
umns in  regard  to  trades  unions,  and  we  consequently  make  a 
somewhat  closer  inspection  of  the  facts  shown  on  that  subject. 
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Out  of  2,129  headB  of  families,  we  find  tbat  133,  or  20+  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  report  certain  sums  espended  for  the  maintenance  of 
labor  organizations.  It  in  possible  that  some  who  contributed  to 
these  returns  took  occasion  to  obscure  the  amount  thus  expended  in 
the  general  sum  given  for  sundries,  but  as  a  rule  little  objection 
was  made  to  this  interrogatory,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
number  who  report  espensea  for  this  object  constitute  a  very  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  belong  to  such  associations.  As 
some  societieB,  however,  aie  nominally  secret,  and  prefer  to  conceal 
their  memberahip,  it  is  possible  that  the  above  -H  per  cent,  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  real  proportion  of  workingmen  in  Illinois 
who  are  identified  with  organizations  for  their  mutual  advancement. 
However  this  may  be,  some  facts  of  interest  may  be  deduced  from 
the  returns  made,  which  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  following 
tabulation. 

This  shows  those  occupations  in  which  organization  is  most  gen- 
eral, the  number  in  each  who  report  expenditure  for  this  object,  and 
those  who  do  not;  and  in  this  connection  we  have  computed  the 
average  earnings  of  those  who  belong  to  labor  unions,  and  of  those 
who  do  not,  and  the  reported  cost  to  the  former  of  maintaining 
them. 


Table  IX. — Showing  the  Influence  of  Trades  Unions  upon  Earnings. 
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Table  IX, — Continued. 


Occupations. 

Whole     number 
leportini: 

No.      connected 
with        trades 
unions 
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$569 
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$47G 

We  find  here  52  occupations,  represented  by  1,703  workmen,  of 
whom  438,  or  25  per  cent.,  are  connected  with  trades  unions,  and 
report  certain  amounts  as  expended  annually  in  their  support.  The 
remaining  1,270  not  reporting  any  such  item  of  expense,  are  pre- 
sumably not  so  connected,  and  we  institute  our  comparisons  upon 
that  presumption.  The  average  earnings  given  here  are  those  of 
the  heads  of  families  respectively,  and  not  the  combined  earnings 
of  the  family,  as  the  amount  of  assistance  rendered  by  wives  and 
children  would  not  be  affected  by  the  membership  of  the  father  in 
organizations  of  this  character. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  resultant  averages  for  the  earnings  of 
these  two  classes  are,  for  the  members  of  labor  associations  $569, 
and  for  those  not  members  $476  per  annum.  This,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  indicates  a  very  strong  case  in  favor  of  organisation  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  it  confers,  but  a  closer  examination  as  to  the 
showing  in  specific  trades,  especially  in  some  of  those  in  which  or- 
ganization is  believed  to  be  most  general,  fails  to  establish  the 
universality  of  those  benefits. 
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We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  68  non-union  tlacksmiths  earn 
somewhat  more  than  the  7  union  blacksmiths;  that  in  regard  to 
bricklayers,  who  are  about  equally  divided  in  this  respect,  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  two  classes  are  nearly  identical,  while  the  cigar 
makers,  three-fourths  of  whom  belong  to  the  union,  show  rather  the 
larger  earnings  for  the  one-fourth  who  do  not.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  in  regard  to  these,  that  about  half  of  them  are  working  in 
Chicago,  where  there  have  been  two  strikes  during  the  year,  which, 
although  they  muy  have  rendered  their  earnings  smaller  for  the 
year  covered  by  these  reports,  really  secured  to  them  a  considerable 
advance  in  wages,  the  results  of  which  would  not  appear  until  the 
end  of  another  year.  The  union  carpenters  also  show  smaller  aver- 
age earnings  than  others,  but  there  are  only  7  of  them  as  against 
104  who  are  non-union,  and  the  conditions  for  a  comparison  are 
consequently  defective.  Stationary  engineers,  marble  workers,  shoe 
makers,  stone  masons,  tailors  and  tinners  show  similar  results  for 
similar  reasons. 

In  many  of  the  larger  classes,  however,  and  among  the  more 
skilled  and  better  organized  workers,  such  as  locomotive  engineers, 
iron  moulders,  printers,  painters  and  stone  cutters,  the  average 
wage  is  materially  larger  among  those  who  are  found  in  the  pro- 
tective societies,  and  the  average  results  as  to  the  whole  number, 
as  already  indicated,  establish  the  decided  pecuniary  advantage  of 
such  membership. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  table  deserving  attention,  is  the  col- 
umn showing  the  amounts  contributed  to  maintain  these  organiza- 
tions. These  vary  from  $1  to  $25,  but  the  most  of  them  range 
from  $3  to  $10,  with  an  average  sum  for  the  whole  number  of  $6.59 
per  annum.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  to  have  this  item  in  reckon- 
ing the  relative  remuneration  accruing  to  the  two  classes,  but  it 
must  be  regarded  as  trifling  when  compared  with  the  difference  in 
the  average  earnings  which  apparently  arises  from  this  moderate  in- 
vestment. 

Although  the  deductions  arrived  at  by  this  inspection  of  one  fea- 
ture of  our  returns  must  be  regarded  as  indicative  rather  than  con- 
clusive, owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  data,  they  still  possess  an 
unusual  interest,  and  deserve  some  scrutiny  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  any  data  at  all  upon  this  subject.  While  it  might  be 
feasible  on  the  part  of  the  organized  classes  to  furnish  exact  statis- 
tics as  to  their  membership,  they  could  hardly  reach  those  outside 
of  it,  so  as  to   obtain   a   comparison  of   actual  experiences.      This 
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contribution  from  both  has,  therefore,  a  special  value,  and  so  far 
as  known  constitutes  the  only  statistical  summary  which  has  been 
ooifipiled  on  this  subject.  Briefly  stated,  the  conclusions  developed 
by  this  inquiry  are,  that  20+  per  cent,  of  our  workingmen  main- 
tain organizations  for  their  mutual  advancement  and  protection,  to 
the  support  of  which  they  contribute  an  average  sum  of  $6.59  per 
capita  per  annum,  and  that  their  average  earnings  are  about  one- 
fifth  greater  than  those  in  the  same  occupations  who  are  not  so 
organized. 


Recapitulation. 

Having  thus  carefully  scrutinized  in  detail  the  various  items  which 
enter  into  the  yearly  expense  account  of  the  average  workingman's 
family,  we  may  present  a  concise  summary  of  the  facts  deduced  in 
regard  to  each,  by  tabulating  the  results  as  follows,— showing,  first, 
the  number  of  families  in  each  case  upon  whose  actual  experience 
the  given  averages  are  based,  and  then  the  several  amounts  ex- 
pended for  each  item,  and  the'  proportion  of  each  to  the  whole : 

Table  X. — Recapitulating  the  results  obtained  in   the  preceding  tables. 
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In  this  resume  are  given  the  respective  average  amounts  expended 
for  ten  specific  items,  and  also  for  the  four  general  accounts  to 
which  they  were  primarily  reduced ;  and  the  relations  which  the 
given  amounts  sustain   to    the  whole   cost   of   living  is  expressed  in 
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percentages  extended  opposite  each.  The  averages  for  life  insurance 
and  trades  unions  are  embraced  in  the  general  jum  of  sundries,  as 
they  are  exceptional  expenditures,  and  the  number  of  familieer  re- 
porting them  is  comparatively  small.  On  the  other  hand  the  speci- 
fied items  cover  all  the  essentials  of  plain  living,  and  the  cost  of 
them  as  shown  here  is  the  result  of  the  combined  experience  of  an 
average  of  1,769  families,  so  that  neither  the  validity  nor  the  compre- 
hensiveness  of  these   ultimate  figures   can  well   be  challenged. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  these  averages  is  $554.58,  while 
the  general  average  for  the  cost  of  living  as  shown  on  page  255, 
ante,  is  $507.25.  This  is  only  an  apparent  discrepancy  however,  as 
the  latter  is  an  average  for  2,129  families,  the  records  of  some  of 
which  are  only  partial,  while  this  final  average  is  made  upon  care- 
fully considered  details  contributed  by  an  average  of  1,769  families. 
The  former  is  of  value  as  presenting  the  proper  contrast  with  the 
average  earnings  deduced  by  a  similar  process ;  the  latter  as  afford- 
ing the  true  proportion  of  the  different  elements  in  the  expense 
account. 

The  percentages  however  possess  the  intrinsic  value,  for  by 
them  we  may  adjust  the  items,  within  certain  limits  of  course, 
for  any  given  total.  Assuming  $507.25  to  be  the  true  average,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compute  23  per  cent,  of  it  for  Shelter,  42  per  cent, 
of  it  for  Subsistence,  21  per  cent,  of  it  for  Clothing,  and  14  per  cent, 
for  Sundries,  to  have  the  proportionate  amounts  expended  for  each. 

These  percentages  moreover  enable  us  to  institute  some  compari- 
sons with  results  obtained  by  other  statisticians  who  have  pursued 
a  similar  enquiry. 

In  the  Massachusetts  reports  for  1875  and  1884,  the  expense 
accounts  of  the  average  workingman's  family  are  considered  and 
analyzed,  and  in  the  latter  report  a  similar  treatment  is  given  sta- 
tistics on  the  same  subject  procured  in  Great  Britain.  Placing  the 
results  of  our  analysis  in  juxtaposition  with  those,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  exhibit  as  to  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively: 
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Table  XL — Percentages  of  Expenditure   by  the   Families  of  Working' 
men  in  IllinaiSy  Massa^^husetts  and  Great  Britain. 


Illinois. 

BCassaohubbtts  Gbbat  Bbitaim. 

CTjASSIPICATION. 

Averaflre 

Per 

cent. 

Average 

Per 
cent. 

Average 

Per 
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Groceries 
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29.14 
12.24 

$148  95 
222  68 
100  63 
25  00 
23  42 
.32  42 
77  89 
27  37 
15  11 
80  95 

19.74 

29  52 

13.^ 

8.31 

8.11 

4.30 

10.32 

3.68 

2m 

10.73 

$68  55 
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69  9< 

11  24 

16  39 

17  81 
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17  47 
17  33 

68  81 
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32  16 
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2.21 
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4  65 
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3.50 

Ciothinfi; 

11.27 

Boots  and  shoes 

3  44 

Dry  firoods 

3.41 

Sundries 

18.54 

Totals 

$554  58 

100.00 

$754  42 

100.00 

$508  35 

100.00 

*  Fish  Included,   t  Milk  inoluded. 

The  general  harmony  which  prevails  in  these  percentages  drawn 
from  widely  different  sources  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  our  deduc- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  the  discrepancies  which  may  be  ob- 
served aflFord  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  relative  cost  of  living 
in  its  details,  here  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  per- 
centage expended  for  rent  is  somewhat  less  here  than  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  more  than  in  Great  Britain ;  that  the  expenditure  for 
meat  is  about  the  same  in  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain,  but 
less  in  Illinois  than  in  either.  The  proportion  for  groceries  is  greatest 
in  Great  Britain,  and  about  the  same  in  the  two  States.  The  larger 
percentage  expended  in  Illinois  for  fuel  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  greater  quantity  is  used ;  but  this 
could  not  be  established  except  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  size 
of  houses,  the  data  for  which  is  wanting.  The  widest  difference  is 
found  in  the  percentages  for  dry  goods,  that  for  Illinois  being  much 
larger  than  the  others.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulty  in 
discriminating  closely  between  the  outlay  for  dry  goods  and  that  for 
clothing.  For  clothing  proper  our  percentage  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  England  or  Massachusetts,  and  by  combining  clothing  and 
dry  goods  in  these  columns  we  have  for  Illinois  16.85  per  cent., 
for  Massachusetts  12.32,  and  for  Great  Britain  14.68,  the  differences 
being  less  marked  then  when  the  item  of  dry  goods  is  considered 
separately. 

It  should  be  remarked  however  that  the  averages  in  the  Massachusetts 
report  are  based  upon  the  itemized  accounts  of  19  families  in  that  State, 
and  of  16  families  in  Great  Britain,  while  those  for  Illinois  are  drawn 
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from  the  estimates  made  by  an  average  of  1,769  families.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  deductions  can  not  be  measured  wholly  by  the  mere 
numerical  representation,  as  the  smaller  number,  being  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  representative  character,  may  well  be  regard- 
ed as  fairly  typical  of  the  communities  from  whence  they  are  drawn. 

Dr.  Engel,  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin,  Prussia, 
has  also  formulated  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  that  country,  and  has  given  us  three  tables  of  percentages, 
for  three  different  classes  of  the  population — those  receiving  very 
small  incomes,  those  receiving  larger  incomes,  and  those  in  easy 
circumstances-^with  a  view  to  establishing  not  only  the  ratios  exist- 
ing between  the  several  items  of  expenditure,  but  the  variation  of 
those  ifatios  as  affected  by  greater  or  less  incomes. 

Making  use  of  the  percentages  deduced  for  the  intermediate  class, 
as  most  nearly  corresponding  with  our  working  classes,  and  con- 
densing the  details  of  the  foregoing  table  to  the  more  generic  classi- 
fication, we  are  enabled  to  present  a  still  broader  field  for  the  com- 
parison of  these  average  percentages  of  expenditure. 


Table  XII. — Comparative  Percentages  of  Expenditures  in  lUinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
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This  interesting  abstract  of  the  ultimate  deductions  of  various 
investigators  in  different  countries  affords  rather  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  general  soundness  of  the  conclusions  of  all  of  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  presents  a  comparative  statement  based  upon 
such  a  wide  range  of  data  as  to  give  it  the  highest  statistical  value. 
However  subsequent  inquiry  may  affect  these  specific  figures,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  fixed  relations  shown 
here  between  the  various  elements  in  the  average  cost  of  living. 

The  variance  observable  in  the  percentages  for  the  two  States  in 
this  country  is  not  less  interesting  than  that  between  the  diflFerent 
countries.  The  food  supplies,  for  instance,  in  Illinois,  absorb  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  income  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  that 
State  less  than  in  either  of  the  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  for  clothing  is  greater  in  this  State,  and  that  for 
rent  is  smaller,  than  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  although  the  percent- 
age for  fuel  is  greater  here,  the  two,  rent  and  fuel  together,  consti- 
tute a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  than  the  sum  of  those  two 
percentages  for  Massachusetts.  In  the  matter  of  sundry  expenses, 
however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  all  the  workingman 
has  above  the  mere  essentials  of  living,  tha  percentage  is  larger 
here  than  in  any  of  the  other  localities,  and  more  than  the  general 
average  for  all  of  them. 

A  glance  at  the  relative  percentages  in  this  country  and  Europe 
may  be  had  by  combining  those  for  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  as 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  also  those  for 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  as  representative  of  European  conditions. 
This  process,  although  obscuring  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
respective  places,  affords  an  interesting  summarized  exhibit,  as 
follows : 


a 

D 

*Ti^* 

yet- 

Items  of  Ezpen- 

2  ® 

DITUBB. 

Stat 
cent 

<i> 

Subalstonoe, 
Clothinff..... 

Bent 

Fuel 

Sundries . . . . 


45.33 
18.47 
18.58 
4.97 
12.65 


100. 


hc32 

P 


53.18 
18.06 
12.74 
4.25 
11.77 


100. 


Here  the  contrast  is  maintained  between  the  percentages  for  sub- 
sistence— that  for  Europe,  or  the  mean  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, being  nearly  2Q  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for  this  country, 
or  the  mean  between  Illinois  and  Massachusetts.    The  difference  in 
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regard  to  clothing  is,  however,  almost  obscured,  although  the  per- 
centage is  naturally  still  somewhat  larger  for  this  expenditure  on 
this  side  the  water.  In  the  percentages  expended  for  house  rent, 
there  is  the  widest  discrepancy  of  all, — the  proportion  of  the  income 
expended  for  shelter  being  50  per  cent,  greater  in  this  country. 
How  far  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  better  character  of  the 
tenements  in  this  country,  and  how  much  of  the  diflference  is  legit- 
imately chargeable  to  higher  rentals,  can  hardly  be  determined  with- 
out further  data  from  abroad.  The  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  fuel  percentage  is  not  material,  but  the  proportion 
expended  for  miscellaneous  purposes  is  larger  with  us. 

Having  thus  analyzed  and  determined  the  general  character  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  average  workingman  in  Illinois,  in  the 
support  of  his  family,  we  may  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  this  enquiry  has  led. 

1.  It  appears  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  family  expenses  of  work- 
ingmen  in  this  State  are  for  food,  28  per  cent,  for  rent  and  fuel, 
21  per  cent,  for  clothing,  and  14  per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 

2.  That,  as  compared  with  the  working  classes  in  Massachusetts, 
those  in  this  State  expend  smaller  percentages  of  their  income  for 
subsistence  and  shelter,  and  larger  percentages  for  clothing  and  for 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

8.  That,  as  compared  with  the  middle  classes  of  workmen  in 
foreign  countries,  those  of  Illinois  show  still  smaller  percentages  for 
subsistence,  but  larger  percentages  for  clothing,  shelter  and  sundries — 
which,  it  is  believed,  indicates  not  only  higher  prices  for  clothing 
and  shelter  in  this  country,  but  also  better  home  surroundings,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

4.  That  out  of  2,129  families,  living  in  58  different  places,  1,899, 
or  654-  per  cent.,  pay  rent,  at  the  average  rate  of  $96.83  per  annum 
for  tenements  averaging  4.07  rooms  each ;  that  780,  or  84+  per  cent., 
own  the  homes  in  which  they  live;  that  while  this  percentage  ob- 
tains for  the  State  at  large,  only  7  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  from 
Chicago  are  house-owners,  and  17  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  mining 
communities,  while  in  19  of  our  principal  towns  48+  per  cent,  have 
homes  of  their  own. 

5.  That  15+  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families  are  able  to  insure 
their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  families ;  and  that  the  average 
sum  expended  by  each  for  this  purpose  is  $22.79  per  annum. 
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6.  That  483,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  2,129  heads  of  families,  are 
connected  with  labor  organizations,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6.59  per 
capita;  and  that  the  average  earnings  of  these  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  average  for  those  in  the  same  occupations  not  connected 
with  such  organizations. 


—22 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Prices  of  Goiamodities  in  Illinois,  and  Elsewhere. 


While  we  have  shown  the  relative  earnings  of  workingmen  in 
various  occupations  and  places,  and  the  amounts  expended  in  main- 
taining their  famiUes,  by  averages  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  measure  of  both  must  be  found  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  prevailing  prices  of 
commodities.  It  is  not  so  important  what  the  specific  wages  may 
be  in  a  given  locality,  as  what  amount  of  those  things  necessary  to 
comfortable  living  they  represent.  Those  wages  are  best  which  se- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  skill 
and  endeavor,  regardless  of  the  specific  amount  of  earnings,  because 
there  remains  a  greater  surplus  of  time  and  energy  to  devote  to 
other  purposes.  The  worker  may  continue  to  expend  these  in  the 
same  direction,  for  more  wages,  but  what  he  wants  and  gets  is  more 
of  the  equivalents  of  pioney.  Consequently,  it  is  essential  to  know 
not  only  what  earnings  the  industrial  classes  may  receive  in  this 
State,  but  what  they  can  buy  with  them;  and  any  comparisons  in 
regard  to  the  economic  conditions  of  industrial  communities  must 
embrace  a  consideration  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  in  order  to 
fix  the  real  standard  of  wages. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  retail  prices  of  staple  articles  of 
subsistence  in  Illinois,  so  as  to  perfect  the  foregoing  wage  presenta- 
tion, we  have  procured  from  thirty-four  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  from  which  our  statistics  of  earnings  have  originated,  price- 
lists  of  groceries,  provisions  and  fuel.  These  are  the  prime  neces- 
saries, which  absorb  more  than  half  the  average  income,  and  the 
prices  of  which  most  nearly  affect  the  family  expense  account. 

The  figures  have  been  obtained  from  dealers  whose  trade  is  chiefly 
among  the  working  classes,  and  represent  the  current  prices  at  which 
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the  specified  articles  are  sold  in  small  quantities.  From  Chicago 
and  some  of  the  larger  places  lists  of  prices  have  been  procured 
from  more  than  one  place  of  business,  to  show  what  local  varia- 
tions there  may  be,  so  that,  in  all,  we  have  reports  from  46  dealers 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  giving  the  retail  selling  prices  of 
those  commodities  in  most  general  use  among  the  working  people 
whose  incomes  and  expenses  we  have  considered. 

From  this  array  of  figures  we  undertake  to  derive  the  ruling  prices 
for  the  common  articles  of  food,  and  of  fuel,  for  the  State  at  large 
for  the  current  year.  In  regard  to  some  of  them  there  may  be  a 
possible  question  as  to  the  precise  grade  or  quality  intended,  as  in 
the  case  of  flour,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  of  which  there  is  a  variety  of 
kinds  and  prices,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  define  in  our 
blanks,  except  in  general  terms.  In  regard  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ust,  however,  the  articles  have  a  standard  character,  and  the 
difference  in  prices  is  not  great.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  stores  and  of  their  customers,  it  wUl  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  kind  of  goods  to  which  the  figures  refer. 

With  these  comments,  we  present  the  following  table,  showing  the 
prevailing  prices  in  different  places,  and  the  averages  derived  from 
them  for  the  State  at  large. 
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Prom  this  table  we  derive  the  following  list  of  average  prices, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  properly  BupplementiDg  our  tables  of 
average  earoings  and  espenees,  and  as  true  of  thie  State  for  the 
month  of  April,  1884: 


Table  II. — Showing  average  pricet  of  Food  Suppiiet  and  Fuel,  for 
the  State. 


Famllr  flour,  per  barrel | 

Com  meal,  per  haDdred-velKbt i 


Crackers,  per  pound... 


Coffee,  roBsled.  per  pound... 
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.HnttoD.  perpound 

PouUry,  per  pound 

lalt  pork,  per  poupd 

iHma.  emoked.  perpaDud. 

.'odflsh,  dry.  per  pound 

Haokerel.  sail,  per  pouod.. 

Fresh  flsb.  per  pound 

Potutoen.  per  bushel 

Beuna,  per  quart 

Onions,  perbasbel 

Dried  apploa.  perpound... 
Dried  peaobes,  per  pound.. 

Canned  (rult,  per  can 

Itatslna,  per  pound 

I.ard.  perpound 

Vlnecar,  persallon 

Kerosene,  per  Ballon 

Hard  wood,  per  oord.... I... 


The  reports  of  the  MassachusettB  bureau  contain  tables  similar  to 
the  foregoing  compiled  for  different  periods  daring  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  and  giving  the  current  prices  for  staple  articles  of  food 
and  for  fuel,  for  the  years  1860,  1872.  1878,  1881  and  1883,  in  that 
State.  By  collating  these  we  have  the  serial  exhibit  of  prices  in 
Massachusetts,  and  may  bring  the  current  prices  obtained  in  this 
State  into  comparison  with  tbem. 


Table  III.— Pm««  in  MaaBockusetts,  1860-1883,  and  in  lUinoia,  1884. 
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Table  III. — Continued. 
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This  indicates  uniformly  lower  prices  for  this  class  of  supplies, 
here,  than  in  Massachusetts,  althoug}i,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  respectiye  grades  of  the  articles  specified.  Yet,  as  the  figures, 
in  both  instances,  have  been  procured  for  the  common  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  cost  of  living  to  working  people,  and  from  sources 
most  likely  to  afford  correct  information  on  the  subject,  the  differ- 
ences which  appear  in  our  favor  are  presumably  in  the  prices  them- 
selves. 

From  the  same  report  we  obtain  a  statement  of  the  prevailing 
prices  of  similar  supplies  in  Great  Britain,  as  procured  by  agents  of 
the  Massachusetts  bureau  in  1888.  This  enables  us  to  extend  our 
comparisons  to  that  country,  and  we  present  the  following  comparr 
ative  table  of  current  prices  for  the  three  widely  separated  com- 
munities : 
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Table    IV. — Prices   of  Chroceries,   Provisions    and    Fuel,   in   lUinois, 

Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain^  1888-4. 
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This  comparison,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  interesting  as  showing  lower 
prices  in  general  for  standard  articles  of  food  in  Illinois,  than  in 
either  Massachusetts  or  Great  Britain.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
in  breadstuflfs  and  meats.  In  regard  to  tea  and  coffee,  while  there 
may  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  respective  qualities  re- 
ferred to,  yet  the  English  prices  are  those  reported  as  paid  by  the 
working  classes,  and  as  such  are  conspicuously  higher  than  those 
paid  by  the  corresponding  class  in  this  country.  The  price  of  coal 
is  virtually  the  same  in  Illinois  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  common 
reason  that  they  are  both  coal-producing  localities ;  while  it  is  much 
higher  in  Massachusetts  owing  to  necessary  transportation  charges. 
The  coal  used  in  the  latter  State,  however,  is  the'anthracite  coal  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  either  Illinois 
or  Great  Britain.  The  average  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  State 
would  be  found  to  be  higher  than  in  Massachusetts,  but  there  is 
little  of  it  used  here  among  people  of  small  means,  and  our  figures 
refer  to  the  native  bituminous  coals.    The  anomalous  fact  that  such 
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,  articles  as  kerosene,  codfish  and  New  Orleans  molasses  are  lower  in 
Great  Brituin  tlian  in  this  country  will  doubtless  be  observed,  but 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  i*eadily  apparent. 

This  comparison  in  prices  of  food  supplies  and  fuels  is  not,  how- 
ever, conclusive  as  to  the  rehitive  cost  of  living,  as  the  outlay  for 
these  objects  constitutes  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  entire 
family  expense.  To  perfect  the  comparison  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  relative  prices  paid,  here  and  elsewhere,  for  shelter 
and  clothing,  the  exact  data  for  which  are  wanting.  We  have  pre- 
viously shown,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  income  paid  for  rents 
in  this  country  is  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Europe,  and 
that  that  for  clothing  is  also  somewhat  greater,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  specific  prices  of  articles,  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  a 
higher  cost  for  those  factors  in  the  expense  of  living,  for  this  State 
and  country. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wrigtt,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  has 
of  late  made,  with  characteristic  power  of  analysis,  some  funda- 
mental deductions,  from  a  mass  of  pertinent  data,  as  to  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  co^t  and  character  of  the  living  afforded  work- 
ingmen  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Great  Britain.  His  conclusions  are 
carefully  wrought  out  from  the  best  statistical  information  obtaina- 
ble, due  allowance  being  made  for  all  qualifying  circumstances,  and 
they  constitute  the  best  product  of  statistical  enquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  introduce  them  here  as  suitably  supplementing  the  fore- 
going notes  and  tables  on  the  same  subject. 

The  results  arrived  at  are  concisely  stated  as  follows: 

"  That  the  Massachusetts  workingraan  expends  48.41  per  cent,  more 
for  the  support  of  his  family  than  the  workingman  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  this,  5.80  per'  cent,  is  paid  extra  for  articles  which  could  be  pur- 
chased that  much  cheaper  in  Great  Britain ;  11.49  per  cent,  is  paid 
extra  to  secure  more  and  larger  rooms  and  more  air  space  than  the 
workingman  in  Great  Britain  enjoys;  while  the  remainder,  31.12  per 
cent.,  indicates  also  an  extra  amount  expended  by  the  Massachusetts 
workingman  to  secure  better  home  surroundings  and  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  that  secured  by  the  workingman  in 
Great  Britain." 

In  other  words,  while  the  Massachusetts  workingman  expends 
48.41  per  cent,  more  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  supports  them 
42.61  per  cent,  better,  leaving  only  5.80  per  cent,  of  the  greater  cost 
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of  living  chargeable  to  higher  prices  in  Massachusetts.  Our  own 
tables  enable  us  to  trace  some  analogous  comparisons  between  Illi- 
nois and  both  Massachusetts  and.  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations,  procured  the 
statements  of  19  typical  families  of  workiogmen  in  Massachusetts, 
and  of  16  typical  families  of  the  same  general  clas»  in  Great  Britain. 
From  these  he  compiled  comparative  tables,  showing  the  relative 
earnings  and  expenses,  and  an  analysis  of  the  expense  accounts  for 
the  two  groups.  In  order  to  bring  the  experience  of  workingmen  in 
Illinois  into  this  comparison,  we  select,  not  families,  but  groups  of 
families,  representing  20  of  the  principal  occupations  pursued  by 
workingmen  in  this  State.  These  20  groups  contain  a  total  of  1,373 
families,  and  the  average  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of  each  group 
are  tabulated  to  correspond  with  the  arranp^ement  for  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain.  In  this  case,  the  average  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  families  in  each  occupation  is  given  as  the  unit  in  the 
table,  instead  of  the  statements  of  single  families.  This  gives  us  the 
following  exhibit  for  Illinois,  based  upon  the  financial  statements  of 
1,373  families. 


Table  V. — Earnings  and  Expenses  of  Twenty  Representative  Groups  of 

Illinois  Workingmen. 
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Blacksmith  s 

75 
46 
27 
15 
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79 

232 
22 
42 
31 
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35 
49 
62 
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26 
32 
28 
21 
20 

4.(J6 
4.26 
5.07 
3  87 
4.43 
3.88 
4.98 
523 
4.63 

3  87 
4.57 

4  67 
4.31 
4.19 

A.n 

3. SI 
5.41 
4  64 
5.00 
383 

$622  35 
637  60 
514  70 

466  13 
552  44 
492  42 
385  43 
432  18 
742  31 
547  52 
344  59 
661  37 
712  04 
503  10 
625  H9 
654  56 

467  40 
627  07 
594  57 
739  50 

$53  77 
61  57 
43  60 
69  60 
72  85 

84  94 

85  70 
52  09 
45  69 
58  06 
69  03 
10  23 
32  15 
29  43 
27  35 
49  02 
36  6:^ 

89 
35  33 
14  00 

$676  12 
699  17 
558  30 

5;^  73 

625  29 
577  36 
471  13 
484  27 
78>«  00 
605  58 
414  02 
671  60 
744  19 
532  53 
653  04 
703  58 
504  03 
627  96 
629  90 
753  50 

$539  97 
600  80 
469  92 
463  46 
632  73 
527  70 
435  87 
474  05 
635  50 
548  2<> 
388  38 
563  2) 
622  48 
486  61 
595  52 
647  04 
456  41 
559  54 
535  64 
627  00 

$136  15 

Bricklayers 

98  37 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers    

KK  38 
72  27 

Carpenters 

Cifirar  makers 

92  5«> 
49  66 

Coal  miners 

35  26 

Coo  pers 

10  22 

Enitlneers  (Loc.  and  Btat'y) 

Harness  makers... 

153  60 
57  32 

Laborers 

26  64 

Machinists 

108  37 

Moulders 

121  71 

PaiDters 

46  92 

Plasterers 

57  52 

Printers  

56  64 

Shoemakers 

46  62 

Stone  cutters 

68  42 

Tinners 

94  26 

Wood  machinists 

126  60 

AveraireB 

1.3r3 

4.49 

$566  15 

$46  61 

$612  76 

$535  65 

$77  21 
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We  find  here  an  average  family  of  4.49  persons,  the  head  of  which 
earns  $566.15,  the  other  members  $46.61,  and  the  whole  family 
$612.76  per  annum.  Oat  of  this  there  is  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family  $535.55,  leaving  an  average  surplus  for  the  year  of 
$77.21.  Expressed  in  percentages,  the  workingman  in  Illinois  earns 
92  per  cent  of  the  family  income,  and  other  members  of  the  family 
8  per  cent.  Of  the  combined  earnings,  87  per  cent,  is  expended  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  13  per  cent,  constitutes  his  surplus. 
The  companion  table  for  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 


TabiiE  VI. — Showing   the  Earnings  and  Expenses  of  Nineteen  Repre- 
sentQ-tive  Families  of  Massachusetts  Workittgmen, 


NUMBBB  OP  PBBBONS— 

EarDinps 

of  heads  of 

family. 

Earnioes  of 
members 
of  family. 

Total 
earnings. 

Total 
expenses. 

Surplus 
or  debt. 

t 

In  family,  i    At  work. 

1 
1 

6 
6 

2 
3 
1 
S 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

$616  00 
572  00 
616  00 
624  00 
450  00 
390  00 
385  00 
416  (K) 
520  00 
608  00 
624  00 
520  00 
614  00 

1.040  00 
520  00 
494  00 
470  00 
520  00 
616  00 

$224  00 
364  00 
:iU0  00 
390  00 
156  00 
456  00 
358  00 
195  00 
184  00 
282  00 
800  00 

!»?  00 

260  00 

266'6o"" 

156  00 
156  00 
130  00 

$840  00 
936  00 
616  00 

1.014  00 
606  00 
846  00 
743  00 
611  00 
704  00 
890  00 
924  00 

l.SlNi  00 
874  00 

1.040  00 
780  00 
650  00 
626  00 
650  00 
616  00 

$661  00 
9:i6  00 

649  00 
1.014  00 

432  00 
846  00 
743  00 
611  00 
653  00 
890  00 
924  00 
1. 185  00 
874  00 
834  00 
540  00 
65<>00 
626  00 

650  00 
616  00 

+$179  00 

4 

6 

-83  00 

6 

7 

+174  00 

6 

6 

6 
6 

+61  00 

6 

3 
5 
3 
2 
6 

+115  00 

+2(»6'66 

+240  00 

4 

5 

6 

• 

5.21 

2.15 

$558  68 

$244  79 

$803  47 

$754  42 

$49  05 

Here  is  an  average  family  of  5.21  persons,  the  head  of  which 
earns  $558.68,  the  other  members  $244.79,  and  the  whole  family 
$803.47,  per  annum.  From  this  is  paid,  for  total  family  expenses, 
$754.42,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $49.05.  In  this  case  the  head  of  the 
family  earns  70  per  cent.,  and  the  other  members  30  per  cent.,  of 
the  family  income,  and  94  per  cent,  of  it  is  absorbed  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  leaving  a  surplus  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  earnings. 

The  difference  in  the  aggregate  earnings,  noticed  here,  is  of  less 
significance  than  might  at  first  appear,  as  the  Massachusetts  aver- 
age for  earnings,  if  based  upon  as  large  a  number  of  families  as 
that  of  Illinois,  would  doubtless  be^  materially  reduced.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  excess  in  Massachusetts  is  not  in  the  earnings  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  which  is  really  somewhat  less  than  in  Illinois, 
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but  in  the  eanimgH  of  wives  and  children,  from  whom  the  Mas- 
cbusettu  workiugman  receiveB  more  than  five  times  as  much  assist- 
ance as  the  Illinois  workingmaa.  But  admitting  that  the  combined 
earnings  of  the  average  workiugman's  family  in  Massachusetts  is 
31  per  cent,  greater,  as  appears  abpve,  than  that  of  the  average 
family  in  this  State,  his  family  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  41 
per  cent,  greater,  and  the  net  surplus  of  the  Illinois  workingman  is 
a  sum  equal  to  12.C0  per  cent,  of  his  income,  while  that  of  the 
same  class  in  Massachusetts  is  only  6.11  per  cent,  of  the  income,— 
the  amount  of  the  Illinois  surplus  being,  however,  57  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  in  Massachusetts,  and  not  twice  as  large,  as  the 
percentage  might  indicate. 

The  statements  of  workingmen,  procured  by  the  agents  of  the 
Massachusetts  bureau  in  Great  Britain,  are  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Table  VII. — Showing  the  Earnings  and  Expenses   of  Sixteen   Repre- 
sentative Families  of  Workingmen  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  average  size  of  family  in  this  instance  is  6.06  persons, — a 
materially  larger  family  than  is  found  in  either  of  the  preceding 
tables.  The  earnings,  however,  are  smaller  than  in  either  case, 
being  i?309.84  for  the  head  of  the  family,  $2()7.62  for  the  other 
members,  and  8517.47  for  both.  Of  this  amount,  $508.35  is  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $9.12.  The  head 
of  the  family  earns  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income ;  the  other 
members  40  per  cent.  They  expend,  in  even  figures,  98  per  cent, 
for  maintenance,  and  save  2  per  cent. 
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We  have  seen  that  Illinois  workingmen  as  compared  with  those 
n  Massachusetts  require  very  much  less  assistance  from  their  wives 
and  children,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  savings,  in  spite  of 
apparently  smaller  earnings,  is  57  per  cent,  greater. 

As  compared  with  the  English  workingmen  our  advantages  in 
both  these  repects  are  still  more  marked.  The  workingman  in 
Great  Britain  derives  40  per  cent,  of  his  income  from  the  labor  of 
wife  and  children,  while  in  this  State  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age income  is  derived  from  that  source.  He  can  save  from  the 
combined  earnings  of  his  family  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  his  total 
receipts,  while  workingmen  in  Massachusetts  show  an  average  sav- 
ing of  6.11  per  cent,  of  their  incomes,  and  those  in  Illinois  12.60 
per  cent,  of  their  incomes. 

To  present  these  results  more  forcibly  to  the  eye,  we  give  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  respective  percentages: 


iTJilNOIS. 

Massachusetts. 

Qbeat  Bbitain. 

Clabmfication. 

Average. 

Percent. 

Ayerase. 

Percent. 

Average  Percent. 

Persons  in  family 

4.49 

$612  76 

566  15 

46  61 

5.H5  56 
77  21 

•«■■««•«•• 

6.21 
1803  47 

6.06 

Total  earnings 

$517  47 
309  81 
207  63 

608  36 

RarDin«:8  of  head  of  family 

EaminsB  of  members  of  family 

Total  expenses 

92.a9 
7.61 

87.40 
12.60 

65H6M 
244  79 

754  42 

■"69*53 
30.47 

93  89 

69.88 
40.12 

98  24 

Surplus 

49  05            6.11 

9  12i           1.76 

1 

Eeferring  to  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Wright  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive standard  of  living  among  workingmen  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  assuming  that  the  higher  standard  obtains  in 
Illinois  equally  with  Massachusetts,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  the  assistance  demanded  of  wives  and  children  by  the 
average  workingman  in  Great  Britain  is  five  times  as  great  as  that 
called  for  by  the  necessities  of  workingmen  in  Illinois,  and  the 
average  savings  of  the  latter  is  eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
former,  the  Illinois  workingman  enjoys  a  mode  of  life,  in  his  home 
surroundings  and  general  standard  of  living,  42.60  per  cent,  better 
than  his  neighbor  in  Great  Britain,  or,  as  expressed  in  direct  ratio 
by  Mr.  Wright,  the  standard  of  living  of  Illinois  workingmen,  as- 
suming it  to  be  equal  to  that  in  Massachusetts,  is  to  that  of  the 
workmgmen  of  Great  Britain  as  1.42  to  1.,  while  the  cost  of  it 
absorbs  less  of  the  income,  and  leaves  more  of  an  average  surplus. 
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This  introduction  of  comparisons  however  is  regarded  as  of  inci- 
dental interest,  rather  than  as  a  conclusive  argument.  The  ques- 
tion of  practical  concern  is  not  so  much  whether  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  classes  here  is  better  or  worse  than  in  other  countries, 
or  other  sections  of  this  country.  It  is  whether  that  condition  is 
good  enough,  whether  it  is  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands,  and 
the  natural  abundance  here  of  the  good  things  of  life  should  lead  the 
people  to  expect.  As  long  as  it  is  less  than  that,  no  matter  of  pub- 
lic concern  is  of  graver  import  than  this,  and  measures  for  the  well 
being  of  the  classes  upon  whom  the  whole  superstru'cture  of  society- 
rests,  should  receive  no  secondary  consideration. 
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CHAPTER    VI: 


Hours  of  Labob  in  Illinois. 


In  Part  I  of  this  report  there  are  various  tables  showing  the 
number  of  months  in  which  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  State  were  in  active  operation  during  the  census  year,  also  the 
number  of  months  in  which  they  were  run  on  full  time,  or  less  than 
full  time,  and,  in  the  same  connection,  the  hours  of  daily  labor  of 
employes  in  those  establishments.  From  these  are  deduced  the 
average  working  time  per  annum  for  the  different  industries,  and 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  daily  by  different  classes  of 
workmen.  The  facts  thus  tabulated  are  derived  from  the  ofQcial 
returns  of  manufacturers  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  are  re- 
garded as  statistically  true  of  the  State  at  large  for  that  year. 

As  a  supplementary  contribution  on  the  same  general  subject  of 
the  hours  of  labor  prevalent  in  Illinois,  the  data  for  which  origi- 
nates with  the  employe,  instead  of  the  employer,  we  have  compiled 
from  records  in  our  possession  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day,  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  per  year, 
by  2,129  workingmen  of  various  trades  and  places,  for  the  year 
1883-4.  These  facts  are  shown  in  averages  for  occupations,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  hours  and  weeks  of'  labor,  the  average  weekly 
wages  and  annual  earnings  for  each  class  are  given.  The  follow- 
ing table  wiU  consequently  be  found  to  possess  important  data 
upon  the  subject  of  hours  and  earnings  in  Illinois : 
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Table  I,— Showing  Average  Hours  Worked  per  Day,  and  Weeks 
Worked  per  Annum,  together  icith  Weekly  and  Annual  Earnings 
of  different  classes  of  Workingmen. 


Occupations. 
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WOBKED  PEB— 
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Bakerfl 

Barbers  

BttfrffHffem^n 

BollHrixiakHrA 

Boilermakers'  helper. 

Bookbinders 

BlacksmithA 

Blaoksmitlis'  helpers. 

BrHk»*men 

Bookkeepers 

Brass  workers 

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Brick  makers 

Bridge  builders 

Bridge  tenders 

Broom  makers 

Burnisher 

Butchers 


Cabinetmakers 

Ca^rer   

Oalciminer 

Caller 

Car  builders 

Car  inspectors 

Car  painters 

Car  repairers 

Carpenters 

Carriaee  workers ... 
CarrIa(?H  ironers.  ... 
Carriage  painters... 
Carrhiffe  trimmers.. 

Catcher  

Cif^ar  makers 

Citi^ar  packers 

ClerkR 

Coal  miners 

Conductors  (freight). 

Cooperw 

Curriers 


Ditchers 

Draughtsmen. 


Electrician 

Ensrlneers  (locomotive) 
Enifineeri^  (stationary) . 

Express  asrent 

Express  drivers 


Farm  hands 

Firemen  (locomotive) 
Firemen  (.stationary).. 

Fif^hnrraau 

Fla^mnn 

Flour  packers 

Foremen 

Furnacemen 


n-ardener 

Gilder 

Qlasn  blowers.. 
Grinders , 


14 

18 
5 
9 
1 
2 

75 
7 
5 
b 
6 
5 

4(> 
5 
5 
2 
3 
1 

27 

15 
I 
1 
1 
5 
() 
2 
8 
HI 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 

79 
2 

4(1 

232 

2 

22 

4 


3 

1 

12 

3U 

1 

7 

2 
16 
9 
1 
4 
3 
15 
4 

1 
1 
8 
4 


12}^ 
12 

9 
10 
11 

9 

9 

9Vj 

9 
10 
11 

fi 

3 

9 

8 

9 

9 
11 

8 

10 
10 

11 

9 

9 

9 
10 

8 
11 

9 

8 

8 
11 

8 

6 

n 

9 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

in 

10 

9 

14 

10 

8 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 
10 
11 

10 
10 

9 

9 


12 
13 
12 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 

9)i 

9 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 

9 

8 
11 

9^U 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 

10 
10 
II 
14 
11 

12 
10 

11 
10 
12 
11 
II 
11 

10 

10 

9 

10 


to 


10 

12 

12. 
9  50 

10. 
8. 

9  50 
9  5<» 
9.50 
9. 

10. 

11. 

8  50 
6.50 

9  5<i 
ll..'><) 

9  50 

9.5'» 

11.50 

9. 
10. 
10. 
11. 
10. 

9.. 50 

9  50 
10.50 

9. 
11 

9  50 

9.50 

9. 
11. 

8  50 
7. 

11. 

9.25 
10. 
10. 

9.50 

9  5<» 
9. 

10. 
10. 
10. 
14. 
10.50 

10. 

1«». 

11. 

10. 

11.50 

11. 

10  50 

11. 

10. 
10. 

9. 

9.50 


50 
51 
52 
47 
5'i 
52 
46 
49 
45 
51 
36 
51 
35 
3S 
4:s 
52 
51 
50 

47H 

45 
50 
52 
52 
47 
49 
42 
5) 
42 
49 
46 
43 
46 
37 
45 
46 
51 
36 
52 
42 
43 

34 

52 

15 
51 
4S 
52 
51 

52 
49 
49 
51 
52 
52 
48 
51 

42 
f»0 
38 
44 


CO 


i9 
11  54 
10  38 
14  :{6 

8  0i»; 

16  oo; 

13  6.» 


9 

11 

16 


40 

70 


14  50 
12  56 
19  30 
10  7< 
18  6.) 

10  :« 

11  7«i 
9  Ooj 

10  90 

10  44 

15  10 
9  «•<► 
9  0<i 
8  87 

12  57 

11  1)9 
10  94 

13  26 

10  H 
15  45 

11  53 

14  31 
30  m 

10  KS 

11  {\H 
13  15 

10  69 

18  sr 

11  02 
13  30 

15  76 

16  55 


$ISO  OO 
5.'<9  00 
540  00 
675  OO 

4'io  m» 

832  00 

()28  Ot» 
461  00 
508  00 
8.'V2  OO 


00 


52l» 
611 
637  OO 
40S  Oti 
802  <K) 
540  00 
tM>l  OO 
450  <M) 
518  OO 


470  OO 
7.'i5  <»0 
468  00 
4(M  00 
417  OO 
616  0<l 
46<;  (K> 
547 
^')7 
.^12 
711 
4!i6  00 
&  0  00 
1.110  1)0 
4m)  00 
510  00 
67 
SK5 
9iMi  00 
46:{  00 
5?2  00 


ro 

00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


6"6  00 

8ul  00 


53  31  8"0  00 
21  <»9  1.076  00 
13  'Nil  iizl  00 
13  811  72«»  00 
12  72     649  UO 


6  11 
13  2.' 

10  30 
12  0«» 

6  8'5 

11  25 
20  »' 
11  25 


I 


9  04 
14  4ii 
22  76 
13  86 


^}H  00 
64S  00 
505  00 
612  (0 
3".7  00 
5S5  00 
974  <K) 
514  00 

.S80  00 
72(»  OO 
865  00 
610  00 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


2: 

u>  P 


B 


AVEBAGE  HOUB8 
WOBKED  PEB— 


p 

M    P 


5 


P 


O  ©  ■< 

•     O  B 

•  »  ? 
:  aS- 


Harness  makers... 
Heater,  (bar  ralil).. 
Heater,  (foundry).. 

Helpers  In  shop 

Hod  earners 

Uorstishoe  maker. 

Horso  shoer 

Hostlers 


Iron  and  steel  workers. 
Janitors 


Laborers 

Laborers,  (railroad)  .. 
Laborers,  (coal  mine) 

Lard  renderer 

Lather 

Laundry  men 

Lead  miners 

Lumber  handlers 


Machinists 

Machinists  (railroad). 

Machine  miners 

Maisters 

Marble  workers 

Master  mechanics.... 

Mattress  maker 
illers 

Millwrights 

Moulders 

Monument  setter 

Mule  drivers 


Nailers 

Nail-plate  shearer. 


Organ  builders.. 
Omnibus  driver. 


Painters 

Paper  carriers 

Paper  hangers. .., 

Paper  maker 

Pattern  m akers 

Piano  makers 

Picture-frame  makers. 

Pit  bosseta 

Pit  sinkers 

Pit-top  men 

Plasterers 

Plow-fHCtory  men 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Prison  guard 

Puddlers 

Puddlers'  helpers 


Quarry  men. 


Rag  sorter 

Beflner  Igas) 

River  pilot 

Rollers 

Rolling-mill  hands 
Boughers 

—23 


31; 
4 

»i 

3 
1' 

1 

3 


]3i 


9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

10 

8\. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 
Q 

12 
11 

4 

if 

10 

3<)7 

9 

Iti 

8 

19 

10 

1 

11 

1 

8 

0 

8 

2 

10 

7 

9 

35 

9 

7 

9 

4 

10 

5 

12 

17 

9 

2 

10 

1 

8 

16 

11 

2 

10 

49 

9 

1 

9 

3 

10 

7 

10 

1 

8 

2 

8^ 

1 

10 

62 

l^i 

2 

10 

6 

6 

1 

10 

9 

9 

2 

10 

2 

11 

G 

10 

2 

5 

2 

10 

23 

7 

7 

9 

10 

8 

4 

5 

2 

10 

26 

10 

1 

13 

4 

11 

1 

10 

5 

9 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

5 

11 

5 

11 

2 

11 

n 

10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
9 
11 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

8 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
11 

10 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 

11 

10)^ 

10 

10 
10 
12 
11 
11 
11 


9.50 
11. 
11 

9 

9 
10. 
10. 
11.50 


50 
25 


10. 
10.50 

9.50 

9. 
10. 
11. 

9. 

9.50 
10. 

9.50 

9.50 
9.50 

10. 

12. 
9.50 

10. 
8.50 

II. 

10. 
9..50 
9.50 

10. 

10, 

8. 

9.25 
10. 

8.76 
10. 

8. 
10. 

9.50 
10. 
11. 
10. 

8. 
10  50 


.50 

.50 

■50 


8 

9 

9. 

7 

10. 
10. 
13. 
11. 
10.25 

9.50 

10. 
10. 
12. 
11. 
11. 
11. 


48 
37 
40 
46 
41 
40 
50 
52 

38 

52 

41 
41 
40 
52 
36 
51 
43 
48 

46 
46 
49 
45 
47 
52 
30 
48 
45 
44 
52 
41 

36 
35 

38 
52 

41 
52 
36 
46 
51 
52 
51 
50 
27 

:» 

34 
44 
44 
36 
52 
47 
52 
30 
35 

36 

52 
52 
30 
.39 
40 
37 


$11  29  $542  00 

"  7.5'^ 


39  7.5  1.471 
30  (MM/JOU 


00 
00 


9  (59 

13  29 

14  50 

18  00 
9  15 

19  87 

13  86 

8  46 

9  02 

11  30 

10  50 
16  50 

12  75 
9  21 

9.:« 

14  58 

12  63 
14  20 

13  42, 

11  97| 
26  65:1, 

14  66| 
18  16 

13  33 

15  95 

11  5} 

12  09 

39  161, 

14  08 

15  78 
9  25 


13  68 

7  00 
16  30 

12  00 
16  78 

13  69 
15  00 

13  90 

14  55 

8  60 
19  03 

15  53 

16  13 
11  13 
18  00 

13  89 

10:^8 

26  20 
15  42 

14  16 


4 
14 


61 


28  0<> 
41  23 
10  50 
30  00 


416  00 

545  00 
580  00 
900  00 
476  00 

755  00 

721  00 

347  00 
370  00 
452  00 

546  00 
.594  00 
6110  CM) 
397  00 
448  00 

671  00 

r>8i  00 

696  00 
H04  00 
563  00 
^6  00 
440  00 
872  00 
GOO  00 
7(r2  00 
G(»0  00 
496  00 

410  00 
493  00 

600  00 
480  00 

561  00 
364  (10 
587  00 
552  00 
805  00 
712  00 
765  00 
695  00 
393  (K) 
827  00 
617  00 
684  00 
710  00 
401  00 
936  00 
663  00 
640  00 
786  00 
604  00 

610  10 


240  00 
730  00 
840  00 

1.608  0« 
420  00 

1,110  0« 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


S'3 
1 


P 
B 


Avehaoe  Hours 
Worked  Per— 


a 
5 


1 


BO 


<D 


p 


(D 


ft 
31 


Salt  maker 

Saw  flier 

Sawyers 

Seamen 

Section  bosses , 

Section  men , 

Sheet- iron  worker 

Shoemakers 

Silver  plater 

Shooter  (coal) 

Sodawater  maker 

Spinner  . 

Stair  builder 

Station  agents 

Stone  masons 

Stone  cutters 

Stove   mounters 

Street-car  conductors. 

Street- car  drivers 

Switchmen 


Tailors 

Telegraphists  

Teamsters 

Tilemakers 

Tinners  

Toymaker 

Trackmen 

Train  despatcher. 
Trunk  makers 


Upholsterers. 


Wa^ron  makers 
Waiter 


Wari»hfactory  operatives 


(itelimaKors 

Watchmen 

Weaver  (carpet).. 

Weiffhors 

Welldiffger 

Woodmaehinists  . 

Wood  workers 

Wiper  (Loc) 

Wire-fence  maker 


Yardmasters 
Yardmen 


1 
1 

s: 

!'■ 

i;ji 
I 

82 

1 

!• 

1 

1 

1 

4 

19 

28 
♦> 

11 
S 

16 

3 

66; 

21 
1 
6 
1 
5 


12 
1 
3 
4 
7 
1 
2 
1 
20 
17 
5 
1 

8 
2 


15 
9 
8 
8 

10 
9 
8 

\0 
8 

10 

10 

10 
9 

12 
5 
5 


Totals. 


2,129 


Averages 


15 
14 
10 

10 

11 

9 

9 

8 

10 

10 

12 

10 

8 

9 
12 
10 

9 
II 
10 
10 

'9* 

9 

11 

10 

12 

10 


15 

16. 

10 

9.50 

10 

9. 

10 

9. 

10 

10. 

10 

9.50 

10 

9. 

10 

10. 

10 

9. 

10  . 

10. 

10  • 

10. 

10 
10 
12 
9 
10 
ID 
15 
14 
10 

11 

10 
It 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

10 

10 
12 
10 
9 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 
11 

10 

12 

10 


10. 

9  50 
12. 

7. 

7.50 
10. 
15. 
14. 
10. 

10.60 

10.50 

10. 
9  501 
9.     i 

10. 

10.     ' 

152-     1 

10.     I 

9.     I 

9.50 
12.    ! 

10. 

9. 
11. 
10. 
10. 
10.90 

9.60 
10. 
11. 
10. 

12.     ' 
10. 


62 
44 
47 
30 
51 
46 
52 
50 
18 
45 
52 
30 
52 
51 
31 

:« 

33 
50 
49 
52 

45 
51 
46 
61 
49 
50 
48 
o2 
49 

43 

47 
50 
50 
51 
51 
52 
40 
42 
48 
48 
49 
39 

52 
52 


>)  a: 

CD  (^ 


o 


o  a< 
-•2  2 


3  3  ® 

:  2.P 

■  ^^ 


as. 


$15  (M)i 
13  29 

11  .57 

12  6G 
11  76 

6  8-i! 
11  53' 
10  04 1 
17  89 
16  W 
15  00 


9 
II 


00 
61 


14  41 
18  80 
17  97 

12  42 

13  94 
13  02 
U  9.S 

12  06 

15  31 

10  91 
9  02 

12  (HJ, 
7  50; 

13  10, 
20  76 

14  34 

11  07 

11  87; 
7  02 

12  50 

13  03! 
12  07' 


6  01, 
12  05' 
15  00; 

14  62 

15  2;^ 

7  44 
9  0.»| 

18  07' 
'9  00 


1780  00 
685  00 
.544  (H> 
380  (H> 
600  00 
314  00 
64M)  00 
502  00 
.•<22  00 
7J<J  00 
780  00 
270  00 
604  00 
736  00 
583  00 
629  00 
4iO  00 
f>!»7  (K> 
6:«  00 
6&1  m 

543  <H> 
^l  00 
602  00 
460  00 
588  00 
375  00 

629  00 
1.080  00 

703  00 

476  00 

5i8  00 
360  (M» 
625  00 
665  00 
616  00 
HIS  00 
482  (»0 

630  m 
702  00 
731  (HI 
365  OU 
a*)!  00 

940  <»0 
4»J8  00 


43.47i    $13  87 1  $601^  Hr> 


9.41.      10.431 


9.90 


An  inspection  of  this  table  will  give  us  for  each  of  163  occupa- 
tions, the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  and  the  average  for  the  year;  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  during  the  given  year  by  the  several  classes,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  and  annual  earnings  for  the  same.  Consulting  the  tinal 
averages,  it  is  seen  that  substantially  10  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work, — the  average  for  all  classes  being  9.41  liours  per  day  in 
winter,  10.43  hours  in  summer,  and  9.90  hours  for  the  year. 
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The  noticeable  variations  from  these  standard  hours  are  not 
many,  but  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  long  daily  service  is  in 
the  street  car  employments.  In  these,  the  hours  given  by  employes 
in  Chicago  range  from  12  to  16  hours,  by  far  ttie  greater  number 
being  obliged  to  work  16  hours,  as  the  average  indicates.  In  Dan- 
ville and  Aurora  men  of  this  class  work  14  hours  a  day,  which  is 
probably  true  of  other  cities  of  that  size.  Other  classes  who  work 
more  than  10  hours  a  day  are  bakers,  barbers,  butchers,  clerks, 
malsters,  millers,  rolling  mill  employes,  and  railroad  men,  while 
cigar  makers,  glass  blowers,  stone  masons,  and  others  work  less 
than  10  hours. 

With  some,  however,  the  hours  of  labor  are  in  a  measure  optional, 
and  others  who  report  long  working  days  are  not  continuously  em- 
ployed. Of  the  former  class  are  coal  miners,  who  are  paid  by  the 
ton.  In  the  more  extensive  mines  where  large  numbers  are  employed, 
regular  hours  for  beginning  and  quitting  work  are  established,  but 
in  a  greater  number  of  places  the  miner  comes  and  goes  at  will. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  he  is  usually  eager  to  work,  and  that  it  is 
the  irregularity  of  his  employment  quite  as  much  as  the  smallness 
of  his  pay  which  keeps  him  poor.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
average  number  of  weeks  w^orked  during  the  year  by  this  class  is 
only  86,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  time,  and  that 
their  weekly  earnings  are  not  so  much  below  those  of  others  as 
their  yearly  earnings  are. 

A  very  important  factor  in  this  consideration  of  relative  wages,  is 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  the  several  classes  to  the  earning  of 
those  wages;  and  we  consequently  produce  in  this  table  columns 
showing  the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  each  class  has  had 
employment,  and  the  average  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  which  have 
resulted  from  it.  Our  average  working  time  for  all  classes,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  43.47  weeks  in  the  year,  or  allowing  one  week  for  holidays 
854-  per  cent,  of  full  time.  The  average  of  weekly  earnings  is 
found  to  be  $18.67, — tiie  range  being  from  $6  to  $53  a  week,  and 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  classes,  $602.85. 

Considered  in  detail  this  feature  of  the  table  presents  many  points 
of  interest,  and  sheds  additional  light  on  previous  tables.  The  com- 
paratively small  earnings  of  brass  workers,  for  instances,  $522  per 
annum,  will  be  found  to  be  more  the  result  of  lost  time,  than  of 
small  wages,  which  latter  average  $14.50  per  week,  and  which  at 
full  time  would  make   their   annual   earnings  $754.    Bricklayers  on 
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the  other  hand  earn  $637  with  33  weeks*  work,  or  $19.30  per  week, 
and  plasterers  get  34  weeks*  work  at  $19:03.  The  catcher  in  an 
iron  mill  makes  $1,116  with  37  weeks'  work,  or  $30  per  week.  Glass 
blowers  earn  $865,  but  this  is  for  38  weeks'  work,  or  $22.76  per 
week. 

Heaters,  puddlers,  rollers,  roughers,  nailers  and  men  of  that  class 
all  show  not  only  large  weekly  wages,  but  also  short  time;  while 
day  laborers  work  an  average  of  41  weeks  in  the  year  for  $8.46  per 
week,  or  $347  per  year.  The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  these  and 
other  classes  is  not  only  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  but  the 
poorly  paid  worker  usually  has  much  the  most  labor  to  perform  for 
what  little  he  does  get.  $ 

Machinists  have  46  weeks'  work  in  the  year,  at  an  average  of  $14.58 
per  week,  and  printers  average  47  weeks'  work  at  an  average  of  $13.89 
per  week.  Railroad  sectionmen  get  plenty  of  work,  46  weeks,  but  the 
smallest  pay  in  the  list,  $5.82  per  week.  Shoemakers  work  almost 
continually  at  an  average  of  $10.04  per  week,  and  tailors  average 
45  weeks  at  $12.06.  Tinners  work  49  weeks  at  an  average  wage  of 
$12,  and  wood  machinists  48  weeks  at  $14.62. 

The  cases  cited,  and  the  tabl,e  as  a  whole,  illustrate  and  emphasize 
the  importance  of  presenting  all  the  facts,  in  any  statement  relat- 
ing to  economic  conditions.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in 
avoiding  errors  either  of  statement  or  inference  in  statistical  work 
of  any  kind,  and  this  is  only  possible  when  due  weight  is  given  to 
every  modifying  circumstance.  It  is  simple  enough  to  compute 
averages  from  any  given  data,  but  the  value  of  them  for  purposes 
of  comparison  or  legitimate  deduction  must  depend  upon  ^the  uni- 
formity and  comprehensiveness  of  the  conditions  given. 

Hence,  in  making  up  this  series  of  tables  relating  to  the  earnings 
and  expenses  either  of  individuals  or  classes,  we  have  given  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  to  the  character  of  both,  in  the  endeavor  to 
present  every  phase  of  the  situation. 

We  add  to  the  details  already  presented,  one  more  chapter  on  the 
condition  of  families,  as  shown  by  their  home  surroundings  and 
habits,  which  will  complete  the  delineation  we  have  attempted  for 
this  State. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Condition  of  Families. 


In  order  to  present  a  closer  view  of  the  manner  of  living,  the 
surroundings,  habits,  tastes  and  daily  diet  of  the  Illinois  working- 
man  of  to-day,  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  to 
aflFord  a  more  definite  impression  as  to  the  details  of  his  environment 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  columns  of 
figures,  we  transcribe,  for  a  limited  number  of  representative  families, 
their'  entire  record,  as  procured  by  our  agents,  together  with  the  notes 
of  observation,  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  It  would  be  manifestly 
impracticable  to  reprint  those  details  in  regard  to  the  whole  2,129 
families,  and  we  therefore  confine  the  exhibit  to  167  families,  select- 
ing them  with  special  reference  to  their  representative  character,  from 
various  places,  occupations  and  walks  in  life.  We,  however,  give 
prominence  to  reports  from  Chicago,  because  of  the  greater  interest 
which  will  naturally  attach  to  the  phases  of  life  shown  in  that  pop- 
ulous metropolis.  The  first  one  hundred  cases  are  accordingly 
selected  from  the  Chicago  returns,  and  the  remainder  are  from  vari- 
ous places  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  the  specific  designation  of 
which  is  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  identification  of  individuals. 

The  points  of  information  given  here  in  regard  to  each  family  are, — 
the  nationality,  occupation  and  annual  earnings  of  the  father,  the 
earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  the  number,  age,  sex  and 
status  of  children,  the  character  of  the  home  and  of  its  surround- 
ings and  furniture,  the  articles  of  food  usually  had  for  the  several 
meals,  and  finally  the  specific  items  of  expense  incurred  in  support- 
ing the  family  for  the  year. 

This  minute  catalogue  of  the  details  governing  the  life  of  each 
family  portrays  more  vividly  than  any  mere  array  of  .  figures  can 
the  common  current  of  daily  life  among  the  people.  The  extremes 
of  condition  and  the  average  types  are  alike  presented,  and  it  may 
be  seen,  not  only  what  manner  of  life  ordinarily  prevails  with  a  given 
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income,  but  also  how  some  families,  by  thrift,  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, save  money  and  increase  their  store,  upon  earnings  which 
other  families  find  insuflScient  for  their  support. 

The  rewards  which  some  of  the  skilled  trades  oifer  to  those  who 
succeed  in  them  appear  in  contrast  with  the  disabilities  which 
accompany  other  occupations,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  workmen  in 
the  same  trades  both  prosper  and  suffer,  as  men  will  in  all  walks 
of  life,  with  apparently  equal  opportunities. 

This  presentation  will  close  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  status  of 
the  workingman  in  Illinois,  and  the  exhibit  here  made  is  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  their  kind, 
and  those  who  may  have  the  responsibilities  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  State. 

CHICAGO. 

No.  1.  BAKER.  Scandinavian. 

Earninos —Of  father $375 

Of  daughter,  nsred  eighteen 150 

Of  son.  « sed  fifteen 48 

Total $573 

Condition— Family  nnmberft  7— father,  mother  and  five  children,  three  eirls  and 
two  boys.  The  KirU  uROd  eight,  eleven  and  eighteen;  boys,  six  and  fifteen. 
Three  of  the  children  attend  school  regularly.  The  house  they  occupy  con- 
tains four  room**,  and  they  pay  $D  per  month  rent.  The  hou.<%e  Is  in  an  un- 
healthy and  dirty  locality,  furnished  very  poorly,  and  kept  in  poor  condition. 
The  children,  when  out  of  school,  pick  fuel  from  iho  railroad  tr.icks  and 
accompanyinfr  lumber  yards.  The  family  are  very  ifirnorant.  and  livw  as  the 
generality  of  the  Swede  race.    Life  insurance  and  trades  unions  are  ifirnored. 

Tooj>— Breakfast— Cf)tlee,  t)read,  syrup.  • 

7>i/*ner— Lunches,  alway^*. 
Supper— JAeat,  soup  and  bread. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $108 

Fuel 12 

Meat  and  srrocerieH 2<K) 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  dry  goods 150 

Books,  papers,  etc .S 

Sundries 50 

Total $.V23 

No.  2.  BAKER.  Pole. 

EARNiNOs-Of  father $450 

Condition— Family  number.'^  .-i— pannits  and  three  children,  all  girls,  aged  one 
mouth,  (*ighteim  months  and  four  years.  Rent  a  house  containing  three 
rooiTis,  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $8  per  month.  Family  arc  very  ignorant, 
dirty  and  iinkempl.  The  street  l^^  narrow  and  filthy:  no  pavement:  mud  knee- 
deep;  no  vaults  or  sewerage.  Father  works  fifty  weeks  per  year,  and  for  a 
winitjr  day***  work  he  Is  employed  twelve  hours,  and  in  .'*ummer  fourteen.  He 
receives  $1.50  for  each  day's  labnr.  His  ho  «se  \<  situated  so  far  from  his  place 
of  work  that  he  cannot  go  homo  at  noon.  Carries  no  life  insurance,  and  be- 
longs to  no  unions. 

Food— /?;*paA'/a.H<— Coffee,  bread  and  cra<*kors. 
/>/;i7ipr— So'jp.  ment  and  potatoes. 
6'aj»pcr— What  is  left  from  dinner. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $90 

Fuel  15 

Meat  and  groceries ItiS 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  good.^ 7a 

Books,  papers,  etc » 

Sickness 40 

Sundries Go 

Total $154 
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'  No.  3.  BAKER.  Dane. 

Earnings—  Of  father $375 

Of  son.  ttged  eighteen 300 

Total $675 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  boy  and  jrirl,  aeed. 
respectively,  eighteen  and  eleven  years.    The  girl  attends  school.    Family 
I  occupies  house  containing  3  rooms,  for  wbich  payment  of  $7  per  month  rent  is 

I  made.     House  is  in  unhealthy  locality,  poorly  furnished;  no  carpets  in  any 

of  the  rooms.  Wife  is,  however,  clean  and  neat.  The  little  girl  is  intelligent. 
Family  attend  church.  The  neighborhood  is  very  unhealthy.  Father  receives 
only  $1.25  per  day  for  his  work.  He  does  not  carry  any  life  insurance,  and  be- 
longs to  no  trades  union. 

Food— jBrca/r/as/— Coffee,  crackers,  bread  and  molasses. 
£>innei — Soup,  crackers,  etc. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Kent $84 

Fuel 12 

Meat  and  groceries 3U0 

Clothing  and  boots  and  shoes * 150 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Sipkness 40 

Sundries 30 

Total  $618 


No.  4.  BAKER.  German. 

Earnings— Of  father $460 

Of  son.  aged  sixteen 150 

Total $600 

j         Condition— Family  numbers  5— father,  mother  and  three  children,  all  bovs,  aged 

I  .«*ixteeu,  eleven  and  thirteen  years.    Two  of  them  attend  public  school.    They 

livt^  in  three  small  rooms  in  rear  part  of  a  large  house,  whicb  are  very  dark 

j  and  dirty,  and  for  which  they  pay  »!!  per  month.    The  whole  family  seem 

'  to  be  very  Ignorant,  and  are  unable  to  speak  any  English.    Father  works 

fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  at  an  average  of  $1.50  per  day.    He  does  not  belong 

to  any  union  and  carries  no  life  insurance.    If  it  were  not  for  the  assist- 

;  ance  rendered  by  the  oldest  son.  their  expenses  would  exceed  their  earnings. 

Food— Breakfast— Brefi6.  coflfee  and  crackers. 
Dinner-Soup,  meat  and  potatoes. 

CcsT  OF  Living- 

I               Rent $132 

I               Fuel 15 

Meat  and  groceries 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 3 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 10 

Total $680 


No.  5.  BLACKSMITH.  American. 

Earnings— Of  father $864 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  nnd  three  girls  aged  twelve,  nine  and  five 
years,  and  all  three  attend  the  public  schools.  They  rent  a  pleasant  house 
containing  six  rooms,  in  healthy  locality,  for  which  they  pay  $15  per  month. 
House  is  neatly  kept  and  nicely  furnished  and  carpeted.  Have  piano  and 
sewing  machine.  Family  neatly  dressed  and  mt^mbers  of  the  church.  The#r 
were  fortunate  in  not  having  any  sickness  whatever  in  the  family  during  the 
past  year.    Father  secures  work  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year,  at  $3  per  day. 

Food— Jir<»aA'/((i.'</— Bread,  meat,  sundries  and  coffee. 
Dinner— M.eat,  bread,  vegetables,  pie,  tea.  etc. 
/ftfwpppr— Bread,  cold  meat,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $180 

Fuel .S« 

Meat  and  groceries  345 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 210 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Sundries *. lo 

Total $796 
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No.  6.  BLACKSMITH.  Geiiitan. 

Eabninos— Of  father $450 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children;  three  boys  and  two 
jfirls,  a«ed  from  one  to  seven  years.  Two  of  them  go  to  school.  Occupy  4 
rooms  In  tenement  block,  and  pay  $12  per  month  for  same.  The  surroundings 
are  only  fair.  The  rooms  are  carpeted,  and  family  appear  comparatively  com- 
fortable, but  are  not  satisfied  with  their  condition.  Father  belongs  to  thb 
Labor  organization  and  considers  himself  somewhat  benefited  thereby.  He, 
however,  is  only  able  to  secure  work  twenty-five  weeks  in  the  year,  and  re- 
ceives $3  per  day  for  his  woik. 

Food— Br^afc/fl.«t/— Bread,  meat,  butter  and  cofTee. 

/>i«r<er— Lunch  at  woik;  family  at  home,  bread,  tea,  etc. 
Sfippcr— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  ooflfee  or  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $144 

Fuel -40 

Meatand  flrroceries 160 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 80 

Books,  papers,  etc ,....  lo 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 10 

Sundries.: 25 

Total $474 

No.  7.                                              BLACKSMITH.  IrisJi, 

Earnings— Of  father $918 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  girls  and  two  boys, 
sixteen,  fourteen,  seven  and  two  years  of  age.  Two  of  the  children  attend 
school  regularly.  Family  occupy  house  containing  6  rooms,  and  pay  $15  per 
month  rent  for  it.  The  house  is  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  and  carpeted 
throughout.  Everything  has  a  homelike  appearance.  They  have  ha^i  but 
little  sickness  in  the  family  during  the  year.  Are  members  of  a  church. 
JPather  belongs  to  a  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance.  Ho  secures 
work  flfty-ono  weeks  of  the  year,  and  receives  $8  per  day  for  his  services. 

Food— Br fakfast—Brea.d.  butter  and  cofTee. 
Dinner— A.  good  meal  generally. 
Suppfi} — Bread,  butter  and  cofTee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Bent $180 

Fuel 80 

Meat 125 

Groceries 200 

Clothing 100 

Boots  and  shoes  18 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 10 

Sickness 20 

Sundries  5 

Total $798 

No.  8.  BLACKSMITH.  American. 

Earnings— ?f  father : $900 

Of  others  of  the  family 624 

Total $1,524 

Condition— Family  numbers  9— parents  and  seven  children,  four  girls  and  three 
boys,  aged  from  three  to  twenty-one  years,  and  ihree  of  them  attend  school. 
Family  live  in  pleasant  and  comfortable  cottage  containing  6  rooms,  for  which 
&  rental  of  $25  per  month  Is  paid.  Father  works  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  and 
receives  $3  per  day.  With  the  help  of  others  of  the  family,  they  manage  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  live  comfortably.  Hopes)  to  see  the  day 
when  they  will  receive  what  they  deserve.  As  it  Is  they  indulge  In  no  luxu- 
ries or  amusements.  Father  belongs  to  no  trades  unions,  and  carries  no  life 
Insurance. 

TooD^ Breakfast— Bread,  meat  and  cofTee. 

2>m)<p/'— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  dessert^s. 
Supper— Brid&d,  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent 1150 

Fuel  50 

Moat 200 

Groceries (iuo 

Clothing 200 

Boots  and  shoes 75 

Dry  goods loo 

Books,  papers,  etc lo 

Sickness 70 

Sundries 60 

Total $1,515 
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I  No.  9.  BRICKLAYER.  Irish. 

Babninos— or  father $800 

CJoNDiTiON— Family  numbers  8— parents  and  six  children,  five  girls  and  one  boy, 
aged  from  one  to  twelve  years.  Three  of  them  go  to  school  regularly.  The 
house  they  live  In  contains  4  rooms,  and  they  pay  $10.  per  month  for  it.  They 
would  like  to  have  more  room,  but  the  owners  of  the  tenement  do  not  wish  to 
rent  to  families  having  many  children.  Father  says  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
general  condition,  if  wages  remain  us  good  as  they  are  at  present.  He  belongs 
to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance.  He  works  about  30  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  receives  on  an  average  $4.00  per  day  for  his  services. 

Foon—Brpakfast—Qood  common  food. 
Dinner— Good  common  food. 
Suppei^—Qood  common  food. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 40 

Meat 100 

Groceries 4 325 

Glothing 60 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Trades  unions ^ 3 

Sickness 4 

Sundries 20 

Total $804 


No.  10.  BRICKLAYER.  AmeHcan. 

Eabninqs— Of  father $864 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
aged  from  one  to  seven.  One  of  them  goes  to  school.  The  house  they  live  in 
Is  divided  into  5  rooms,  and  make  monthly  payments  for  the  same,  at  the  rate 
$12..')0.  The  house  is  fairly  furnished,  and  surroundings  are  good.  The  family 
are  Intelligent  and  frugal,  and  attend  church.  The  father  works  on  an  average 
more  days  each  year  than  most  bricklayers,  having  worked  last  year  36  weeks 
and  received  $i  per  day.  He  says  his  wages  are  35  per  cent,  higher  since  the 
organization  of  the  trades  union. 

• 

I  Pood— -Sr«aAr/a«.'— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

I  7^m?i«?r— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

I  5uppf?r— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  cofTeo. 

r 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Rent $1M 

Fuel 75 

Meat  and  groceries. : 200 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 200 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 25 

Bundries 50 

Total  .: $720 


No.  11.  BRICKLAYER.  American. 

Baaninos— Of  father $6(»0 

Condition— Family  numbers  2 -husband  and  wife.    Live  in  comfortable  apart- 
ments of  4  rooms,  and  pay  $16  per  month  for  st-me.    Live  in  good  neighborhood 
I  and,  having  no  children,  they  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  themselves. 

The  husband  secures  work  for  twenty-live  weeks  in  the  year,  at  about  $24  per 
we'ek.  He  belonns  to  the  trades  union,  and  considers  his  wages  better  than 
before  he  was  a  member.    They  live  well,  but  spend  all  the  money  they  make. 

Food— Ureafr/a.-?/- Bread,  butter,  vegetables,  meat  and  coflfee. 
i>/nn<?r— Bread,  butt«r.  vegetabhis.  meat  and  coffee. 
Supper — Broad,  butter,  vegetables,  meat  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $192 

Fuel,  meat,  groceries  225 

I                 Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 100 

I                 Books,  papers,  etc  8 

'J'rades  unions 5 

Sickness 10 

Sundries    60 

Total $600 


J^ 
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No.  12.  BRICKLAYER.  American. 

Eakningb— Of  father , $1.<K»0 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  boys  and  two 
girls,  afired  from  two  to  eleven  years.  Two  of  them  attend  school.  The  house 
they  occupy  contains  4  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rental  of  |12  per  month. 
Father  says  they  would  like  to  better  themselves  as  regards  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  ir  he  moves  farther  from  the  center  of  the  city  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  out  too  much  money  for  car  fare.  He  is  a  pressed- brick  layer, 
which  branch  of  the  business  requires  greater  skill,  and  therefore  he  re- 
ceives $1  per  day  more  money  than  the  regular  bricklayer.  He  works  thirty- 
five  weeks  in  the  year,  at  15  per  day.  The  trades  union  is  in  flrst-class  con- 
dition, but  is  overrun  by  apprentices.  For  ordinary  living  he  uses  all  he 
.  makes.  ^ 

Food— jBrea*'/a/»/— Beefsteak,  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
J)inner—M.eaX  and  vegetables. 
Afupper— Bread,  butter,  tea  and  fruit. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $14i 

Fuel 50 

Meat 156 

Groceries 350 

Clothing 100 

Boots  and  shoes 50 

Dry  goods 5« 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Trades  unions 3 

Sickness  •. 10 

Sundries 1:22 

Total $1,050 


No.  13.  CARPENTER.  Trinh. 

Eabninos— Of  father $540 

Of  son,  aged  twenty 300 

Total $840 

Condition— Family  numbers  10— father,  who  Is  a  widower,  and  nine  children, 
seven  girls  and  two  boys,  aged  »even.  thirteen,  fourteen,  sixteen,  twins  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  twenty  and  twonty-iwo  years.  Father  owns  the  house  they 
live  in,  which  contains  six  rooms,  which  are  comfortably  furnished;  three 
rooms  carpeted;  have  sewing  machine,  and  mauugo  to  live  within  their  means, 
but  to  do  so  they  are  obliged  to  economise.  One  of  the  children  attends 
school,  and  the  older  girls  take  care  of  the  house.  Father  only  had  thirty 
weeks'  work  last  year,  and  received  $3  per  day.  If  it  was  not  for  the  money 
the  boy  earns,  they  could  not  meet  their  expenses. 

Food— ^r^aA/aa/— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
JJinner—liTetid,  butter,  meat.  etc. 

Cost  of  Living- 

Fuel "  m 

Meat  and  groceries 432 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 200 

Sickness.' 10 

SundrioR 100 

Total $774 


No.  14.  CARPENTER.  An^rican. 

EARNiN(is-Of  father $600 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife,  who  is  an  invalid.  They 
occupy  a  house  containing  3  rooms,  which  they  bought  and  are  paying  lor  in 
Installments,  and  it  isnotentin^ly  paid  for  as  yet.  If  ii  were  not  for  the  money 
expended  for  medicines  and  doctor  bills,  they  <'Ould  save  some  money,  but 
they  only  manage  to  keep  about  «ven.  The  husbund  receives  $2.50  per  day. 
and  works  about  forty  weeks  in  the  year. 

Food— /?r/»rtt-/as/— Bread,  buiter.  tea  and  milk. 
J)innfi'—BrQini,  butter,  tea  and  milk. 
Supper— Bveiid,  butter,  tea,  milk  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Living- 

Fuel $76 

Meat 109 

Groceries 176 

Clothing 60 

Hoots  and  shoes 20 

Dry  goods 30 

Books,  papers,  etc 4 

yickness 175 

Total $«29 
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No.  15.  CARPENTER.  American. 

Eabntxos— or  father $720 

Condition— Family  numbers  9— parents  and  seven  children,  four  girls  and  three 
boys,  aged  from  three  months  to  ten  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school. 
Family  occupy  house  containlne:  6  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $20  per  month 
rent.  The  house  is  in  a  good  neighborhood.  The  family  are  inteilfgent  and 
attend  church.  Father  works  50  weeks  of  the  year,  and  receives  $2.40  per  day 
for  his  labor.  He  pays  $50  per  year  car  fare  to  and  from  his  work.  Belongs  to 
no  trades  union  and  carries  no  life  insurance. 

¥ooT>— Breakfast— Bretid,  butter,  meat  and  coffee 
i>mnf?r— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  colTee. 
^wpper^-Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $240 

Fuel,  meat  and  groceries 200 

Clothincr.  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 160 

Bickness 40 

Hundries    90 

Total $720 


No.  10.  CARPENTER.  Scandinavian. 

Eabnings— Of  father $600 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  girl  two  years' old.  They  occupy 
4  rooms  in  a  good  tenement  house,  for  which  they  pay  $12  per.  month.  The 
rooms  aie  comfortably  furnished,  and  by  exercising  the  utmost  economy  they 
are  abl»^  to  save  a  little  money  each  year.  They  have  had  no  sickness  In  the 
family  during  the  past  year.  Father  works  50  weeks  of  the  year,  and  receives 
an  average  of  $2  per  day  for  his  labor.  Does  not  belong  to  trades  union,  and 
carries  no  life  insurance. 

Food— ^reaA/aiJ^— Good  substantial  food. 
/>i«ner— Good  substantial  food. 
Supper— Good  substantial  food. 

Cost  of  Living— 

.      Rent $144 

Fuel 25 

Meat  and  groceries 208 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods HO 

Book^,  papers,  etc 10 

Sundries 15 

Total — ' $462 


No.  17.  CARPENTER.  Irish. 

'Earnings— Of  father $790 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  two  girN,  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  both  attend  J^chool.  They  rent  a  comfortable  cottage, 
containing  4  rooms,  lor  which  they  pay  $18  per  month.  They  live  more  com- 
fortably than  the  average  families  in  their  condition.  The  father  l'^  fortunate  in 
securing  steady  work  the  entire  year,  and  what  he  loses  on  holidays  and  by 
sickness  he  maJkes  up  by  w^orking  overtime.  He  has  had  regular  work  for  sev- 
eral years  with  one  Arm.  Family  attends  church.  Father  belongs  to  no  or- 
ganization. 

Food— i?rpafr/rt.s^— Bread,  butter,  ham  and  potatoes. 
/^iHMpr— Bread,  butter,  ham  and  potatoes. 
iS'M/>pf>"— Bread,  buiter,  ham  and  potatoes. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $2lft 

Fuel «55 

Meat 75 

Groceries 220 

Clothing 180 

Boots  and  shoes 25 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness 15 

Sundries 20 

Total $776 
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No.  18.  CARPENTER.  Irish, 

Eabningb— Of  father $607 

Condition— Family  numberB  8— parenta  and  six  ohildren.  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  asre.s  not  given.  Two  of  the  children  attend  public  Kohools.  Family  oc- 
cupy a  house  containing  4  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  $7  per 
month.  House  is  in  healthy  locality,  but  the  surroundings  are  not  very  de- 
sirable. Family  attend  church.  The  parents  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
their  children,  and  seem  to  live  pleasantly  and  happily.  Father  carries  no 
life  insurance,  and  belongs  to  no  trades  organization. 

Food— -firpaA'/as/— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
7)i»iucr— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 
Supper^Cold  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Bent $84 

Fuel 60 

Meat 60 

Groceries 225 

Clothing 1«0 

Boots  and  shoes 20 

Dry  goods 2U 

Books,  parers,  etc 20 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 19- 

Total $618 


No.  19.                                             CARPENTER.                                       Ameincan, 
EABNINGS—Of  father $500 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  one  boy  and  two 

firlp.  aged  respectively  six,  four  and  two  years;  one  of  these  attends  school, 
amily  ocmipy  house  containing  4  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rent  at  the  rate 
of  $12  per  month.  Father  is  industrious,  and  works  when  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain work.  He  is  generally  in  debt,  particularly  last  year,  as  he  only  secured 
work  durinf?  forty  weeks.  He  receives  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  for  nls  work. 
Had  some  sickness,  which  increased  his  indebtedness  for  the  year. 

"Foov— Breakfast— Bread,  butler,  coffee,  potatoes  and  meat. 
i>mner— Bread,  butter,  coffee,  potatoes  and  dessert. 
Suppei"— Bread,  butter,  tea,  meat  and  cheese. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 56 

Meat 120 

Groceries 2U0 

Clothing 75 

Boots  and  shoes 30 

Dry  goods 60 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness 30 

Total $691 


No.  20.  CARPENTER.  Gerjnan. 

Eabnings— Of  father $624 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  They  live  in  a  house  contain- 
ing 2  roora.s,  located  in  a  good,  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  the  city.  Have  a 
nice  garden,  from  which  they  get  vegetables  in  .reason.  They  pay  $15  per 
month  for  the  house,  which  is  seemingly  large  rent  for  a  house  of  2  rooms, 
but  the  large  yard  and  garden  accounts  for  it.  Husband  works  flfty-two 
weeks  of  the  yeur.  and  receives  an  average  of  $2  per  day  for  his  labor.  He 
belongs  to  no  trades  organization,  and  carries  no  life  insurance. 

VooD—Brenkfast—Coflee,  sausages,  bread,  etc. 
X»/nNe7'— Lunches. 
Sttppe}"— Tea,  meat,  potatoes,  etc. 

Cost  of  Li  vise  i— 

Rent $180 

Fuel 30 

Meat  and  groceries 250 

Clothing 40 

Boots  and  shoes 10 

Dry  goods 16 

Books,  papers,  etc : 6 

Sundries 70 

Total $600 


CONDITION   OF   FAMILIES. 


365 


No.  21. 

Earningb— Of  father 

Of  son ... 

Of  son  .. 

Total. 


CIGAR  MAKER. 


Bohemian. 


$480 
750 
6U0 


Condition— Family  numbers  7— four  boys  and  one  kIH.  The  boys  pay  for  their 
board  to  their  parents,  clothe  themselves,  and  otherwise  aid  In  the  support 
of  the  family.  They  occupy  a  house  containing  6  rooms,  for  which  they  pay 
112  per  month  rent.  The  father  is  a  member  of  the  trades  union,  and  consid- 
ers himself  and  family  benefited  thereby.  House  is  in  healthy  location,  fairly 
fumishM,  with  3  of  thf»  rooms  carpeted.  With  the  assistance  of  the  boys  they 
are  enabled  to  save  a  little  money  each  year. 

Foo-D—Jireak/ast—Meat,  eoffpe,  brend,  butteY-  and  potatoes. 
y>i>/ r<fr— Meat,  vegetables,  soup.  etc. 
Supper— Co\d  meat,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 

•Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $144 

Fuel 80 

Meat 100 

Groceries :]<»o 

Clothing 200 

Boots  and  shoes «o 


Dry  goods $200 

Books,  papers,  etc 20 

Trades  u  nions ^ .  12 

Hickness 76 

Sundries 100 

Total 


$1.8:)0 


$1,291 


No.  22. 


CIGAR  MAKER. 


(rerman. 


Eabnings— Of  father $240 

Of  son,  aged  sixteen 200 

Total $440 

Condition— Family  numbers  8-par«nts  and  six  children,  four  boys,  nged  six- 
teen, fifteen,  nine  and  six,  and  two  girls,  thirteen  and  two.  Occupy  house  of 
3  rooms,  for  which  rent  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $J0  per  month.  House  is  scantily 
and  poorly  furnished,  no  carpets,  and  the  furniture  being  of  the  cheapest 
kind.  Wife  attends  to  news  stand  and  candy  store,  and,  with  the  proceeds  of 
this  business  added  to  what  earnings  father  and  son  make.  th«fy  manage 
barely  to  keep  out  of  debt.  House  is  m  an  unhealthy  location  and  kept  in  a 
filthy  condition,  consequently  children  are  sick  at  all  times.  Three  children 
attending  school.  Father  belongs  to  trades  union,  und  says  he  is  unable  to 
procure  steady  work,  and  only  works  at  "•piece-work." 

Food— J5rea^:/tts^— Bread  and  plain  coffee. 
Dinner— Lunch. 
Supper— BrQsui,  meat  and  potato  soup. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Kent $240 

Fuel 20 

Meat  and  groceries 364 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Trades  unions 11 

Sickness loo 

Sundries 800 

Total $1,185 


No.  23. 
£ABNiNOs-Of  father. 


CIGAR  MAKER. 


French. 


Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  girl  aged  seven  years 
ard  boy  five.  Live  In  house  containing  6  rooms  and  nay  for  same  rent  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  month.  Both  children  attend  school.  Father  carries  some 
life  insurance  and  belongs  to  trades  union,  and  claims  his  wages  this  year 
are  Increased  thereby  about  $i00  over  his  wages  of  previous  years,  enabling 
ihem  to  live  more  comfortably,  dress  the  children  better,  and  eat  more  sub- 
stantial and  healthy  food.  Children  healthy,  bright  and  intelligent,  and  at- 
tend Sunday  school.  House  is  well  furnished  and  has  a  small  library.  -Live 
well  and  seem  to  be  well  satisfied,  although  their  expenses  equal  their  earn- 
ings. 

Food— i?r<»a^'/a>»i— Coffee,  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar  and  potatoes. 

y)inn*r— Tea.  bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs,  poultry  and  dessert. 
-Supper— Coffee,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes. 


Cost  of  Living- 

Kent 

Fuel 

Meat 

Groceries 

Clothing , 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Dry  goods 


$120 
X5" 
100 
«00 
75 
15 
20 


Books,  papers,  etc 

Life  insurance 

Trfldes  unions 

Sickness 

Sundries 

Total 


$8 
17 
11 
80 
9 


$790 


$799 
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No.  24.  CIGAR  MAKER.  Americafi, 

Earnings— or  father $345 

Of  son.  aged  eighteen 200 

Total $545 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  son  aged  eighteen  and 
girl  sixteen.  Live,  in  house  containing  four  rooms,  and  pay  a  monthly  rental 
of  $10.  Is  a  member  of  ihe  trade  union,  and  considers  he  is  greatly  benefited 
thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  means  ot  an  incretise  in  his  wages. 
Father  attends  church  and  reads  a  great  deal,  securing  his  reading  matter 
from  the  Public  Library.  The  street  being  paved  the  location  is  compara- 
tively healthy. 

Food— iirpaA"/aff/— Bread,  coffee  and  butter. 
7;iiin<»r— Lunches. 
Suppei — Soup,  coffee,  bread  and  butter  and  meat. 

Cost  oy  Liviyo— 

K«'nt $120 

Fuel 15 

Meat  and  groceries 240 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Books,  p^iperss,  etc 5 

Trades  union.s , II 

Total $541 


No.  25.  CIGAR  MAKER.  German. 

Earnings— Of  father $360 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  one  boy.  aged  four, 
and  two  girls,  sevdu  und  ten.  Live  in  a  comfortable  house  containing  four 
rooms,  for  which  payment  at  the  rate  of  $9  is  made,  monthly.  Two  children 
attend  school.  Father  belongs  to  trades  union,  which  he  considers  of  benefit 
to  himself  and  family.  House  is  well  furnished  and  wife  has  a  sewincr 
machine.    The  children  attend  Sunday  school. 

Food— Break fattt— Coffee,  bread  and  butter. 
/>i»/r*fr— Lunches, 
tapper— Soup,  meat.  etc. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $108 

Fuel 40 

Meat  and  groceries 8»W 

Clothing,  boots  aud  hhoes  tv»id  dry  goods 26 

Trades  unions 11 

Total $484 


No.  26.  CIGAR  MAKER.  Oennaii. 

Earnings— Of  father $270 

Of  sou.  aged  fourteen 48 

Of  daugliter,  aged  seventeen 240 

Total $o58 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents,  three  girls,  aged  eight,  twelve  and 
seventeen,  aud  two  boys,  aged  five  and  fourteen.  Rent  a  house  containing 
seven  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $12  per  month.  Two  boys  attending  school. 
House  situated  in  an  unhealthy  locality. 

Food— Jireakfasit— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
i>i  n/i^r— launches. 
^Supper— Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  tea  and  pies. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent • $144 

Fuel 80 

Meat  and  groceries 4iiO 

Clothing 50 

Boots  and  shoes 20 

Dry  goodh 3«) 

Books,  papers,  etc 'i 

Sickness 2<» 

Total %\m 
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No.  27.  CIGAR  MAKER.  German. 

Earnings— Of  father $450 

Of  HOQ.aged  fifteen »0» 

Total $760 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents,  two  boys,  a^ed  fifteen  and  four,  and  two 
girls,  thirteen  and  eleven.    Live  in  house  containiuK  five  rooms,  and  pay  $11 

ger  month  rent.    Father  belongs  to  trades  union.    On^  girl  attending  school, 
[ouse  is  poorly  furnished,  loc^ality  fair,  as  far  as  sanitary  condition  is  con- 
cerned.   By  living  economically,  manage  to  save  some  money. 

Food— 5;*<>aA/a.«j/— Bread,  butter,  tea  and  coffee. 
Dinner— iireaii,  buter.  tea  and  coffee. 
5«ppM'— Bread,  butter,  tea  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent  _ $132 

Fuel ; 21 

Meat  and  groceries 7o 

Clothing 100 

Hoots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods - 100 

Books,  papers,  etc : 2 

Trades  ii nions 11 

Sickness 4 

Sundries 4 

Total $484 


No.  28,  CIGAR  MAKER.  German, 

Earnings— Of  father $600 

CoNPiTioN— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  child,  asred  eighteen  months. 
Live  in  house  containing  4  rooms,  for  which  a  rental  of  $8  per  month  is  paid. 
House  is  comfortably  furnished,  sanitary  condition  good.  Says  he  is  bene- 
fited materially  by  being  a  member  of  the  trades  union. 

Food-  Breakfast— Bread,  potatoes,  tea  and  meat. 
Dinnci — Bread,  potatoes,  tea  and  meat. 
Supper— Breeid.  potatoes,  tea  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $m 

Fuel 26 

Meat  and  groceries 60 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 75 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Triades  unions 11 

Total $269 


No.  29.                                            CIGAR  MAKER.                                              German. 
Earnings- Of  father $360 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  Live  in  rented  house  contain- 
ing two  rooms,  and  pay  $7  per  month  for  same.  House  poorly  furnished, 
having  no  carpets.  Has  considerable  sickness,  and  complains  of  things  in 
general.    Belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— Z?rprtAya/»^— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee.  • 

7>i'<7JP7'— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
Sur,per--Brea.d,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $84  00 

Fuel 21  00 

Meat  and  groceries 166  oo 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 50  00 

Books,  papers,  etc 6 UK) 

Li f e  i  n  s u  r an  c  e 4  50 

Trades  u  uions 11  00 

Sickness 50  00 

Total 1381  50 
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» 
No.  30.  CIGAR  MAKER.  German, 

Eabnings— Of  father !>••• 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  all  crirls,  aged  eight, 
eleven  and  sixteen;  two  of  them  attend  school  regularly.    Live  In  tenemant 
of  4  rooms,  for  which  a  rental  of  $14  per  month  is  made.    Location  fair,  but  no 
sewerage,  consequently  not  very  healthy. 
•  < 

Food— Breakfast— Coffee  and  bread. 

Dinner— MeaX.  potatoes,  bread,  etc. 
iSnpper— Tea.,  bread,  etc. 

Cost  of  LrviiTG— 

Rent S168 

Fuel 40 

Meat  and  groceries 176 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 135 

Books,  papers,  etc fi 

Sundries ♦' 

Total 


No.  31.                                              CIGAR  MAKER.                                       American, 
Eabninos— Of  father $4W 

CoNDiTiCN— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  girls,  aged  three 
and  two.  and  a  boy  of  seven  weeks.  Pay  a  rental  of  $6  per  month  for  a  house 
containing  two  rooms,  which  is  in  fair  condition,  but  location  is  unhealthy. 
Family  do  not  attend  church.  Is  a  member  of  the  trades  union,  and  is  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Food— Breakfast— Brefid,  butter.  cofTee,  meat  and  potatoes. 
/>mner— Bread,  butter.  colT«».e,  meat  and  potatoes. 
Hupper—Jirend.  butter,  coffee,  meat  and  potatoes. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $72 

Fuel 2» 

Meat  and  ^rroceries '. .^Wo 

Clothing,  ooots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 20 

Trades  unions 11 

Sickness 5 

Sundries 52 

Total $4tt 


No.  32.  CIGAR  MAKER.  American, 

Eabninos— Of  father 1450  • 

Of  Bister 300 

Of  sister 350  • 

Total... ^ , |l,l«f 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents,  two  sisters  and  three  children.— two 
girls,  aged  twenty-one  and  eleven,  and  boy,  aged  nine.  Live  in  house  con- 
taining 4  rooms,  and  pay  a  rental  of  $12  per  month.  House  is  entirely  carpeted 
and  well  furnished.  Sanitary  condition  good.  Family  attend  church.  Be- 
longs to  trades  union. 

Food— 2^r<'aA^a«/— Bread,  butter,  tea,  coflTee  and  meat. 
i)mn«»r— Meats,  desserts  and  pastry. 
/S'upper— Bread,  butter,  tea  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Livino— 

Rent $144 

Fuel, 40 

Meat  and  groceries .s.% 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 300 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Life  insurance 6 

Trades  unions 11 

Sickness 30 

Sundries 169 

Total $l,M6 
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No.  33.  OIGAB  MAEEB.  Ameriean, 

Eabninos— Of  father $720 

Of  wife 416 

Total 11,136 

GoNDTTiox— Family  nambers  2  -husband  and  wife.  Live  in  a  house  eontainin« 
thren  rooms,  and  pay  $9  per  month  rent.  Locality  grood  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion first  class.  House  is  well  furnished,  wife  has  sewlne  machine.  Husband 
belongs  to  trades  union  and  consider.-  it  a  erreat  benefit  as  recrards  wa«ces.  also 
carries  some  life  Insurance.  On  the  whole  they  are  well  situated  and  saving 
some  money. 

FooD~^rpaA/a«^— Bread,  meat,  potatoes,  butter  and  coffee. 
i>i?mcr—Lu  Dches. 
Supper— Me&t^  vesetabies,  poultry,  etc. 

Cost  of  Livtso— 

Kent $108 

Fuel 25 

Meat  and  fi^roceries 270 

Olothlng .• 125 

Boots  and  shoes 11 

Dry  goods 70 

BookH.  papers,  etc 10 

Life  insurance 24 

Trades  unions 11 

Sundries^ .* 200 

Total $854 


No.  34.  CIGAB  MAKEB.  American, 

Eabninos— Of  father $676 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  child,  girl,  aged  six.  Own  a 
comfortable  house  of  ten  rooms,  every  room  carpeted  ana  well  furnished 
otherwise.  Wife  has  sewina:  machine.  Considers  his  condition  improved 
since  becoming  a  member  of  the  trades  union. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $70 

Meat  and  groceries «. 200 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Books.  pHpers,  etc 10 

TrHdns  unions 11 

Sickness 50 

Total $491 


No.  35.  LABOBEB.  Italian. 

Earnings— Of  father $270 

Condition— Fh mil y  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  all  boys,  aged  one, 
'  three  :ind  flvpt.  Live  in  one  room,  for  which  th«*y  pay  %i  per  month  rent.  A 
vpry  dirry  and  unhealthy  place,  everything  perfectly  filthy.  There  are  about 
fifteen  other  families  living  i  i  the  same  house.  They  buy  the  cheapest  kind 
of  meat  from  th«  neighboring  slaughter  houses  and  the  children  pick  up  fuel 
on  the  streets  and  rotten  eatables  from  the  commission  houses.  Children 
do  not  attend  school.  They  are  all  ignorant  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
Father  could  not  write  his  name. 

"Fooj}— Breakfast— Cotlee  and  bread. 
/^t/m^T- SonpB. 
6'Mpppt^— Coffee  and  bread. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $48 

Fuel 5 

Meat  and  grocefi  ^s lOO 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 15 

Sickness , 6 

Total $178 


—24 
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No.  36.  LABORER.  Bofvemian. 

EA.BNINGS— Of  father $48o 

or  son,  acred  twenty-three 884 

Of  son,  Hged  seventeen 260 

Toirtl 11,114 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  boys,  e.fced  twenty-three, 
sevHnleen.  fourteen  and  twelve.  Father  works  52  webks  per  year;  owns  com- 
fortable hou.^e  of  4  rooms.  The  buys  help  support  the  family.  House  is  com- 
fortably furnished.    Their  expenditures  equal  their  income. 

Toojy—Brfakfasl  -Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
,     Dinner— Lunches,, 

«^'up/jM^-M eat,  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel   ISO 

Meat  and  groceries «K) 

Clothi-e 150 

Boots  and  shoes. 20 

Dry  goods 30 

Book?*,  papers,  etc 20 

Q'rades  utiions 11 

ttundrles  253 

Total : $1,114 


No.  37  LABORER.  Boftemian. 

Earnings— Of  father $300 

Of  son.  aged  twenty-two 360 

Total $660 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  boy  aged  twenty-two, 
and  three  girls,  eighieen,  fourteen  and  ten.  Own  comfortuble  house  of  7 
rooms,  in  a  good,  healthy  locality,  which  is  furnished  substantially,  but 
cheaply,  and  own  sewing  machine.  Three  girls  attend  day  and  Sunday 
school.    Father  and  son  belong  to  the  trades  union. 

Food— BrfaA/a.«»/— Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  eggs. 
2>m?i»'r— Lunch**s. 
6'Mj7p(*r— Soup  meats,  tea.  coffee  and  potatoes. 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Fuel $50. 

Meat  75 

Groceries 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Trades  unions 10 

8ickn*»s8 4» 

Sundries 50 

Total $67S 


No.  38.  LABORER.  Scandinavian, 

Eabninos— Of  fathrr. $320 

Ofwift^ 100 

Total *. $420 

Condition— Family  numbers  S— parents  and  six  children,  four  girls,  twins  three 
month**,  one  two  and  one  three  years,  two  boys,  one  five  and  the  other  seven. 
LIv«*  in  a  house  containing  4  rooms,  and  pay  $11  per  month  rent.  House 
very  poorly  furnished,  and  a  miseiable  affair  altogether. 

Food— -Brf»aA'/a.«!'— Bread,  meat  and  coffee. 

Diniifr—Bn'ud,  veyetables  and  coffee. 
Supper—  bread  and  coffee,  etc. 

Cost  op  Living—  ^,_^ 

Rent $1*; 

Fuel 3:^ 

Meat  and  groceries 1J5 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 65 

Sundries 25 

Total M20 


CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES.  871 

No.  39  LABORER.  Scandinavian. 

EA-RNixas—Of  father $405 

Of  son.  asred  oleven 200 

Total Ie06 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boys  a^red  nine 
and  eleven,  and  one  (firi  seven.  Live  in  a  rented  house. 'oontaintngr  4  rooms, 
for  which  $8  per  month  is  paid.  House  is  a  frame  structure,  poorly  furnished 
with  no  carpets.    They  overrun  their  income. 

¥ooT}—Brpakfns (—Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
i>//i»i«r— Bread,  meat  and  vefiretables. 
^'upppr— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $96 

Fuel 30 

Meat : aK) 

Groceries 225 

CloihinK 30 

Boots  and  shoes 20 

Pryeroods 25 

Jii)ok«  papers,  etc 3 

ttundrles 3 

Total $692 


No.  40.  LABORER.  Scandinavian. 

EA.BNIN08— Of  father $240 

Of  daufirhter,  n^ed  seventeen IMO 

Of  son,  aged  fifteen 2«0 

Total $780 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boys  aged  fifteen 
and  seven,  and  a  girl  aged  seventeen.  Live  in  a  4  room  house,  and  pay  $10 
per  month  rent  for  the  same.  House  is  comfortable,  but  poorly  furnished, 
and  Is  in  unhealthy  location.  Family  attend  church.  Their  expenditures 
exceed  their  income. 

FooJ>— Breakfast-  Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee. 
Z>iny/pr— Lunches. 
Supper— ^ouip,  bread  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 15 

Meat  and  grocerien 3(H) 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 120 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Sickness 40 

Sundries 250 

Total $860 


No.  41.  LABORER.  Irish 

Eabningb- Of  father $400 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys,  aged  one, 
two  and  three,  and  one  girl  five  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  house  containing  3 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $10  monthly.    The  parents  are  intelli- 

frent.  and  seem  to  be  satiwfled  and  enjoy  lite.    Being  young  people,  they  take 
iitle  interest  as  yet  in  labor  organizations.   ' 

Food— ^rpafr/a/*^- Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

l>itinej'—Bveat\,  butter,  vegetables  and  coffee  or  tea. 
Supper— Bread,  butter,  tea,  occasionally  meat. 

Cost  of  Living- 

Rent $120 

Fuel 88 

Meat  and  groceries •  150 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 100 

Book»*.  papers,  etc 5 

Sickness 15 

Sundries  • 22 

Total : $460 


872  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

No.  42.                                              LABORER.                                                 IrUK 
Eabninos— Of  father ^ 1580 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— hunband  and  wife.  Occupy  a  bouse  of  4  rooms, 
and  pay  a  monthly  rental  of  $12.  House  Is  nicely  furnished,  and  they  live 
comfortably  and  well.  Husband  has  employment  In  flour  mill  the  entire  year. 
They  live  within  their  income.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  enjo^inff  life. 

C-JHouse  is  in  ffood  locality;  sanitary  condition  good.   They  save  a  little  money. 

'FooTy—Breakfaat—BresLd,  butter,  beefsteak  and  coffee. 

Din  pr— Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  meat  and  ves^etables. 
i&fupper— Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Kent $144 

Fuel fiO 

Meat  and  groceries 180 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods lOfl 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Sundries 80 

Total $509 


No.  43  LABORER.  IHsh. 

Eajininor— Of  father $370 

Of  son.  aged  twelve 24 

Total $394 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys,  aged  seven 
and  tw  Ivn,  and  two  girls,  five  and  nine.  The  two  girls  and  one  boy  attend 
school  regularly.  Own.  their  house,  which  contains  H  rooms.  Hou«e  is  scant- 
ilv  furnished,  with  no  carpnts.  Fathnr  receives  11.25  per  day,  and  works  for 
railroad  company.  He  complains  of  the  wages  being  too  small.  They  are, 
however,  saving  some  mon^^y,  andexbect  to  be  more  comfortable  in  the  fu- 
ture, although  they  live  comparatively  well  now,  with  the  exception  that  the 
house  is  not  large  enough.  The  son.  having  no  regular  employment,  helps 
but  little.   The  father  has  steady  work  the  entire  year. 

Food— Br^aA/aii'— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner— hread,  potatoes,  salt  meat  and  cabbage. 
Supper— Bresid,  butter,  cold  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $50 

Meat  and  groceries IfiO 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 90 

Sundries 15 

Total $315 


No.  44.  LABORER.  Irish. 

EA.BNIN08— Of  father $250 

Condition- Family  numbers  2 -husband  and  wife.  The  house  they  occupy  con- 
tnlnH  6  rooms,  and  is  owned  by  the  oon^mny  for  which  the  husband  works, 
and  for  which  ho  pays  a  rental  of  $10  per  month.  He  has  found  it  extremely 
dlfHiiult  to  secure  constant  work  the  year  through,  having  worked  but  eight 
months  of  this  year,  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  practicing  the  utmost 
economv,  he  is  in  d<^bt  at  th«  end  of  the  year.  He  receives  $1.25  per  day  for 
his  labor,  and  would  be  ssitlsfied,  could  ho  have  regular  work;  thinks  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  year  no  better.  He  carries  no  life  insurance,  and  is 
not  a  member  of  the  trades  union. 

• 

Food— J?r<»aA-/(08<— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

7>m»#f»»^Potatoes,  bread  and  salt  meat. 
Supper— Bre&d,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Lrviwo— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 30 

Meat  and  groceries 65 

Clothing  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods m..  45 

Bookn,  papers,  etc S 

Sundries 7 

Total .     $270 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES.  873 

No.  45.  LABORER.  American. 

EABNiNas -Of  father $460 

Ofson.  acred  eight 150 

Total 1600 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  boys  and  two 
Rlrls,  aged  between  two  and  elfirht  years.  Father  and  son  have  steady  work 
the  entire  year.  The  father  receives  $9  pur  week,  and  the  son  13.  Live  in  a 
house  containing  4  rooms,  and  pay  a  rental  of  t9  per  monih.  House  is 
situated  in  healthv  locality  but  is  poorly  furnl>ahed.  wife  has  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  small  library.  Father  gives  but  little  attention  to  labor  organiza- 
tions.   Beems  to  be  saving  a  little  money. 

Food— Good,  wholesome  food. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent , $108 

Fuel 30 

Meat  and  groceries.. 250 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  books,  papers,  etc 55 

Sickness. 35 

Sundries 32 

Total $610 


No.  46.  LABORER.  American. 

Earnings— Of  father $360 

Of  wife 100 

Total 7 $460 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  aged  from  six  months 
to  eight  yean*.  They  live  in  a  bouse  which  they  rAnt.  and  pay  a  rental  of  $10 
per  month.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school.  House  is  situated  in  good, 
respectable  neighborhood.  The  furniture  and  carpets  are  poor  in  quality,  but 
substantial.  The  father  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  but  sub- 
scribes for  the  labor  papers.   Their  living  expenses  exceed  their  income. 

FozJy-^Brpakfast—SaM  meat,  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
i^/nrt^T— Bread,  meat  and  vegetables. 
Supper— Bretidt  coffee,  etc. 

Cost  of  Livinc*— 

Rent $120 

Fuel,  meat  and  groceries 225 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 85 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Sundries 76 

Total $507 


No.  47.  LABORER.  Insh. 

Eabninos— Of  father $343 

Condition— Family  numbers  6  — parents  and  three  children,  two  girls,  aged 
seven  and  Ave,  and  boy,  aged  eight.  They  occupv  a  rented  house  of  4  rooms, 
and  pay  a  rental,  monthly,  of  $7.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school;  Father 
oompliuns  of  the  wages  he  receives,  being  but  $1.10  per  day,  and  says  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  to  support  his  family  upon  that  amount.  His  work 
consists  in  cleaning  yards,  basements,  out-buildings,  etc.,  and  is.  in  fact,  a 
regular  scavenger.  He  also  comrilains  of  the  work  as  being  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  seems  he  can  procure  no  other  work. 

Fooi>— Breakfast— BlRCli  coffee,  bread  and  potatoes. 
I>mne7^Corned  beef,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
Supper— Brea,il,  coffee  and  potatoes. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $84 

Fuel 15 

Meat  and  groceries 180 

Clothing,  hoots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 40 

Sundries 20 

Total $3S»n 
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No.  48.  LABORER.  Irish. 

Earnings -Of  father |450 

Condi noN— Family  number82— husband  aii'l  wife.  Own  acomfortable  cottaj^e  of  5 
room**,  ffootl  locality.  surPOundinKs  <^le.in  and  healthy.  Hon -»«  i^  poorly  fur- 
'  niRhed.  They  are  very  ♦*cononii«Ml,  but  have  an  abundance  of  ifood.  8ub<*tan- 
tlal  food.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  very  i»fnorant— infaot.  they  are  unable 
to  read  or  write.  The  only  money  they  spend  is  for  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life,  and  therefore  save  some  money  nearly  every  year. 

Food— 5r^aA;/a.s/— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dmwer— Meat,  potatOHs.  vegetables,  etc. 
Supper— Bre^,  butter  and  tea.    « 

Cost  of  Ltvino— 

Fuel lao 

Meat  and  flrrocerles 1-0 

Oiothinfir.  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  snoods 75 

Total $275 


No.  49.  LABORER.  ^German. 

Earninob— Of  father $875 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  boy  affed  one  year, 
grirl  three.  Thev  pay  a  rental  of  $9  per  month  for  a  house  containing  4  rooms, 
which  is  in  a  flltliy  condition,  it  boins  in  a  block  of  miserable  frame  tene- 
ments. The  family  areinwanr;  they  are  only  about  half  clothed  and  fed, 
look  sickly,  and  are  exceedingly  illit'.-rate. 

FoOB—Bre  'A'/<i«(— Salt  meat,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner— CoftoQ  and  toast. 
Supper — Bread,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent 1108 

Fuel 25 

Meat 40 

Groce  rles 1(W 

ClothiDg 10 

Boots  and  shoes 6 

Dry  jroods 25 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 36 

Total $375 


No.  50.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Earnings- Of  father $706 

Conditi  ^n— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  child,  aurod  one  year.  Live  In  a 
cottage  containing  4  rooms,  for  which  a  payment  of  $15  per  month  is  made. 
Father  works  47  W'  eks  a  year,  and  receives  $2.5(>  p^r  dav  wagos.  The  cottage 
is  neat,  with  pleasant  surrounding**:  all  the  rooms  are  nicely  furni'*hed  Wife 
has  sewing  machine.  Family  are  well  dressed  and  attend  church  regularly. 
Live  economically,  but  well,  and  save  a  little  money  every  year. 

Food— ^rfaA-/a«/— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coflfee. 

Dintiei'—M.eat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pie  and  tea. 
Supper— Cold  meat,  bread,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Livifo— 

Rent $18<> 

Fuel 4" 

Meat  and  groceries  2<H> 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods   115 

Books,  papers,  etc 20 

Sickness 2i» 

Sundries 15 

■lotal $59$ 


CONDITION    OP   FAMILIES .  375 

No.  51.  MACHINIST.  American. 

EA.RNIN08— Of  father $540 

Ofmother 255 

Of  SOD.  a»ed  sixteen 265 

Total $1,050, 

Condition— Family  numbers  10— parents  and  eight  children.  Ave  g\v\s  and  three 
boys,  aged  from  two  to  sixteen.  Four  of  the  ehll  .ren  attend  school.  Father 
works  only  30  weeks  in  the  year,  receives  $"J  per  day  for  his  services.  They 
live  in  a  comfortably  furnished  house,  of  7  rooms,  have  a  piano,  take  an  inter- 
est in  society  and  domf^stic  affairs,  are  lntellifict*nt.  but  do  not  drens  very  well. 
Their  expenditures  are  equal,  but  do  not  exceed  their  income.  Father  belongs 
to  trades  union,  and  is  interested  and  benefited  by  and  in  it. 

"Boojy— Brea^ast— Bieadr  meat  and  coflfee. 

/>'na#»r— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  tea. 
Supper^Bve&d,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $300 

Fuel 50 

Meat 100 

Groceries 200 

Clothing 160 

Boots  and  shoes 5<» 

Dry  goods 25 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Trades  unions 10 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 90 

Total $1,050 


No.  52.  MALSTEB.  ^  Irish 

Eabninos— Of  father ^ 1576 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  boy,  thirteen  months  of  age. 
Live  in  a  house  containing  3  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $9  per 
month.  Father  works  52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  eleven  hours  per  day.  He  is 
in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law.  and  the  discontinuance  of  convict  labor  in  all 
branches  of  trade,  as  it  greatly  interferes  with  the  honest  classes  of  laboring 
men. 

Pood— J5''^afr/a/«<— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner— Bre&d,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 
6'«pi>er— Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Kent : $108 

Fuei ^) 

Meat  and  groceries 3CK) 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes;  dry  goods,  books,  papers,  etc 75 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 43 

Total S576 


No.  53.  MARBLE-WORKER.  Irish. 

Eabninos— Of  father $600 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  girl,  aged  four,  and 
boy.  two.  They  occupy  a  house  of  three  rooms,  and  pay  a  monthly  rental  of 
$sfor  the  same.  He  works  50  week«  in  the  year,  and  receives  $2  per  day  for 
his  labor;  says  that  he  could  do  better,  but  that  prison-labor  interfeies  ma- 
terially with  the  business  he  follows.  House  is  situated  in  a  poor  and  un- 
healthy locality. 

Food— Wr^aA'/a.-?^— Coflfee,  meat,  bread,  etc. 
Dinriei^—LuBch, 
>?ipper— Tea,  meat,  potatoes,  etc. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Re  t $96 

Fuel H4 

Meat  and  groceries 250 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods loo 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness lo 

Sundries 6'» 

Total $550 
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No.  54.                                      MATTBASS  MAE£B.                                       American. 
Eabnings— Of  father $440 

GoHDmoN— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  all  fflrls.  afl:ed  ten, 
seven  and  two.  They  live  in  a  house  containing  4  rooms,  and  pay  112  per 
month  rent  for  It.  The  father  receives  IS  per  day.  nut  his  trade  only  warrants 
work  In  the  spring:  and  fall  of  the  yeur.  belnsr  compelled  to  lay  idle  during; 
summer  and  winter.  He  onlv  worked  thirty  weeks  during  the  yf^ar  of  1883. 
and  at  nine  and  el^ht  hours  for  a  day's  work.  He  is  the  ouly  married  man  in 
the  factory:  the  balance  of  the  employes,  both  young:  men  and  women,  are 
fast  and  live  easy  lives,  and  only  receive  from  IS  to  $5  per  week. 

Food— 5reaA/a«i— Meat,  bread  and  coffee. 

GosT  op  Living— 

Rent : $144 

Fuel 22 

Meet  and  groceries : 2(M) 

Boots  and  shoes 75 

Sickness    6 

Total 1446 


No.  55.  MOULDER.  Scandinavian, 

Eabnings— Of  father ^ 1766 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  girls,  aged  one 
and  three,  and  one  boy.  five.  Occupy  a  comfortable  und  pleasant  house,  con- 
taining 5  rooms,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality,  for  which  they  pay  $12  per 
month  rent.  House  is  well  furnished.  One  child  attends 'school,  and  the 
parents  are  intelligent  and  attend  church.  Father  belongs  to  trades  union, 
and  is  positive  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  him.  He  works  forty- two  weeks  In  the 
year,  and  has  no  sickness  In  his  family.  Lives  plainly  but  substantially,  and 
saves  money. 

Food— i?r«aAr/a»<— Bread  and  coffee. 

Di/iT? «?r— Bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  (ioffee. 
Supper— BreAd,  cold  meat,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living- 

Rent $144 

Fuel. 36 

Meat  and  groceries 250 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods *J00 

Hooks,  papers,  etc 1« 

Trades  unions • 5 

Sundries  5 

Total ie50 


No.  66,                                              MOULDER.                                               Afnerican, 
Eabnings— Of  father |$ia 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  girls  and  one 
boy.  aged  from  one  to  six  years.  Live  in  u  house  containing  4  rooms,  and 
pay  $20  per  month  rent,  which  includes  gas.  House  is  comtortable.  and  in 
good  locality.  Father  only  worked  thirty-eight  weeks  during  the  year,  and 
received  $2.25  per  day  for  his  services.  He  worlced  ten  hours  winter  and  sum- 
mer. He  is  not  a  member  of  any  trades  organization,  hut  is  willing  to  join 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  will  tend  to  relieve  him  of  the  domineering  of 
property  holders  and  employers. 

TooD—Breakfast—BreAd,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
Dinner— Breikd,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 
Supper— Bvead,  butter  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living- 

Rent $24» 

Fuel 24. 

M^at  and  groceries 2<mi 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods l«»u 

Bouks,  papers,  etc « 

Sickness 15 

Sundries 28 

Total $613 


CONDITICN  OP  FAMILIES.  &77 

No.  57.  OBGAN  BUILDER.  Canadian. 

EABNfNoa— Of  father $800 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  one  boy  and  two 
girls.  The  house  they  occupy  contains  5  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  S15  per 
mcmth  rent.  They  do  not  live  extrava«;antly.  dross  plaintv  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Father  says  hH  is  the  only  onn  in  the  estal>Ii&hment  in  which  he 
workn  who  receives  as  much  as  $J.75  per  day.  and  that  the  average  waf?es  paid 
per  day,  to  the  other  employes,  is  about  $2.25.  Inasmuch  as  he  f^aves  but 
▼ery  little  money  during  the  year,  he  claims  that  the  others  would  not  ac- 
cumulate anythiner* 

Food— Br^aA/aai— Bread,  butter,  meat,  griddle  cakes  and  coffee. 
Dinner— Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  soup. 
Suppei^—Bre&d  and  butter,  pie  or  cake. 

Cost  op  Ltvino— 

Rent $180 

Fuel 40 

Meat 75 

Groceries 300 

Clothinu 75 

Boots  and  shoes 25 

Dry  goods 25 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

'  Life  insurance 18 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 10 

Total I78S 

No.  58.  PAINTER.  American. 

I 

Eabninob— Of  father $4(»5 

One_girl.  aged  seventeen 78 

Total |48Jt 

Condition— Family  numbers  9— parents  and  seven  children,  five  boys  and  l^o 
girld.  aged  from,  three  to  seventeen.  Three  ot  the  children  attend  school 
regularly.  The  house  they  occupy  iskrented.  and  contains  4  rooms,  for  which 
they  pay  $12  per  month.  Father  only  able  to  secMire  work  at  his  trade  for 
about  thirty  wef^ks  in  the  year,  balance  of  the  time  he  is  Idle,  and  has  no  steady 
remunerative  employment.  Carries  no  life  insurance,  but  is  a  member  of  a 
trades  union.  Their  expenses  exceed  their  income,  and  the  excess  is  sup- 
plied by  friends.   Live  plainly. 

Food— /^'«faA-/asf— Bread  and  coffee. 

i)tMnpr— Father  carries  lunch.    Bread  and  meat. 
Suppei'— Potatoes,  bread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $144  00 

Fuel 40  00 

Meat 75  W* 

Groceries 200  IW 

Clothing 60  00 

Boots  und  shoes 20  0« 

Dry  goods *»  (H) 

Trades  unions 3  fiO 

Sickness 20  00 

Total $583 

No.  69.  PAINTER.  American. 

EA^NINOS-Of  father $800 

Condition— Family  numbers  .V-all  adult<«.  Live  in  r*»nted  house  containing  7 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $15  per  month.  Have  had  sickness  in  the  family  for 
many  years;  by  economy  manage  to  make  the  annual  expenses  correspond 
with  earnings;  do  not  keep  an  expense  account,  but  pay  cash  for  wtiat  they 
have  or  go  without. 

Food— 5rea/r/ti;«<— Meat  or  flsh,  potatoes  coffee. 
Dinner-  Lunch. 
Supper— ilLQa.U  vegetables,  (Saturdays,  pork  and  beans). 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $180  00 

Fuel 30  00 

Meat 85  00 

Groceries 200  w 

Clothing 100  00 

Boots  and  shoes 25  iK) 

Books,  papers,  etc 12  00 

Trades  unions 3  W 

Sickness 45  00 

Total $681 
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No.  60.                                                 PAINTER.                                          American. 
Eabnings— Of  father 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husbind  and  wife,  and  live  in  a  hoii«^e  containing 
3  rooms,  on  J«'fftir8on  fltr»^et,  wliich  in  con.sidnred  a  good  healthy  locality. 
He  had  work  at  from  $2  to  $:<  per  day  for  forty-six  weeks  during  th"^  pa^t  year,' 
but  they  H«»iin  to  live  pretty  whII  audthey  oxpen<lrtd  more  than  was  earned. 
Husband  belont^n  to  trades  union.  They  paytl5  per  month  rental  for  the 
house  with  but  3  rooms: 

FooB— Breakfast— hrei\(],  butter  and  coffee. 

i^inn^t'— Bread,  butter,  meat,  coffee,  pie  or  cakp. 
Supper— Ke&t,  potatoes,  bread,  uutter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent  $180  w 

Fuel 1*8  W 

Meat 120  00 

Groceries an)  o« 

Clothing 15  <K) 

Boots  and  shoes 15  <n» 

Dry  goods 3i>  00 

Books,  papers,  etc 4  <K) 

Tra«  I es  unions 8  00 

Sickness 15  w 

Sundries 50  00 

Total $661 

No.  61.  PAINTER.  FngUgh, 

EiBNiNOs— Of  father $9  o 

Ofwife Ml 

Saved  fromTrevious  year 16«t 

Total II.  1*^ 

Condition- Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  child.  Live  In  house  containing 
6  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $15  per  month  rent.  The  fath(fr  asserts  that  the 
year  of  1883  has  been  the  bent  for  workiugm**n  that  he  has  experien<»»-d  for 
thirteen  years;  he  also  says  that  he  believes  that  the  firm  for  which  he  works, 
have  paid  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  better  wages  than  any  other  Arm  in  the 
city.  They  have  been  troubled  with  sewer  gas,  which  is  ascribed  tn  want  of 
proiier  Inspection  of  tenements,  and  to  that  he  charges  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness In  his  family,  and  the  death  of  four  of  his  children,  two  of  whom  died 
during  the  year  of  1h88.  The  father  receives  $3  per  day  and  worked  about 
forty-five  weeks  during  the  year— eight  hours  being  a  day's  work  in  the  win- 
ter and  ten  during  the  summer. 

Food— ^rfa^/;*/— Eggs,  toant  and  coffee. 
i>j7i»/f;*— Lunch. 
i^iipper—M.ei\%  vegetables  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $180 

Fuel 40 

Meat 70 

Groceries 200 

Clothing 70 

Boots  and  shoes 30 

Pry  goods 40 

Books,  papers,  etc JJ5 

Life  insurance 16 

Trades  unions 8 

Sickn«ss 250 

Sundries.. 137 

Total $1,066 

No.  62.  PAPER  CARRIER,  American. 

Eabni»gs— Of  husband $208 

Sub- renting 517 

Total $726 

Condition— Family  consists  of  husband  and  wife.  Have  no  children.  Husband  car- 
ries papers llfty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Live  in  a  nt»w  ten<^ment  hou'<t».for  which 
they  pay  a  rental  of  $40  per  month,  but  by  renting  furnished  rooms  they  are 
enabled  to  come  out  nearly  square  with  thw  worhi.  Husband  is  Inielligent.  is 
friendly  to  labor  organizations,  though  he  is  not  connected  with  any.  and 
takes  some  interest  in  political  and  social  matters.  Was  a  Union  soldier 
throughout  the  war. 

Food— 7?7'?aA-/(n.«/— Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat,  coffee. 
i>/nMer— Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat.  coff*^**. 
i>api>ffr— Bread,  butter,  sometimes  meat.  colTee. 

Cost  of  Living- 


Kent  $480 

Fuel,  meat  and  groceries 160 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry 

goods 80 


Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Sickness 10 

Sun(lri«*s 30 

Total $766 
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No.  63.  PLASTERER.  Enolish. 

Eahnings— Of  father $800 

Condition— Family  numberfl  3— parents  and  one  eirl.  a«ed  two  years.  Live  in 
house  containinK  H  roomx,  which  they  rent  and  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  month.  It  iaa  very  pleasant  house,  hut  the  surroundings  are  not  so 
phmsant  as  they  might  be.  They  rent  1  room  furnished  for  $75  per  annum,  and 
about  one-half  of  that  amount  Is  paid  for  car  fare.  Family  are  neat,  clean, 
and  dress  well,  but  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  saving:  anything,  but  have  lived 
up  to.  and  at  times  in  excess  of,  their  earnings. 

Foov—Brenkfaal— Bread,  butter,  colTee  and  egg&. 
/?mitf»r— Lunches. 
i":^upp*>r— Bread,  butter,  tea,  flsh  and  vegetables. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent  $24"  00 

Fuel  45  <K) 

M»»at 55  mi 

Groceries 2«»8  <m 

Clot'iing 60  00 

Boots  and  shoes lo  (h» 

Dry  goods 25  <M) 

Books,  papers,  etc 20  (M» 

Trad'-s  unions  3  60 

Sickness 5o  oo 

Sundries.  150  <«>      • 

Total $86T 


No.  64.  PLASTERER.  English. 

EABNINGS-Of  father $900 

Condition'— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  boys,  one  and  three  years  old. 
Occupy  5  rooms  in  a  good  brifk  house,  at  $20  pwr  month  rent,  in  a  healthy 
location,  with  pheasant  surroundings;  rooms  well  furnished.  Family  drens 
whH,  attend  church,  and  sa  'e  a  little  money,  which  is  owing  largely  to  having 
fifty  weeks'  work  during  the  year,  the  average  for  this  class  of  workingmen 
being  muidi  less. 

Food— ^r^nA'/as^— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
7>*/iMW— Mnat,  vegetables. 
iiupppi'— bread,  cold  meat,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent  $240 

Fuel 35 

Mt^at  and  groceries  p. 200 

Giotbing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods .'. 150 

Books,  papers*,  etc 15 

Sickness 15 

Sundries n.  .  10 

Total $66& 


No.  65.  PLUMBER.  Scotch- American, 

EARNINOS—Of  father $1,050 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  girl  seven  years  old,  who  attends 
jchool.  Occupy  3  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $13  per  month  rent;  situation  not 
very  plea-ant,  but  healthy:  have  had  very  little  sickn»'.ss.  Rooms  comfortably 
furnished.  Family  dress  plainly.  ar«  b««lowthe  average  in  intHJligenrM^.  do  not 
attend  church  or  better  idass  of  public  entertainments.  The  h»*nd  of  the 
family  has  employment  fifty  weeks  dnrini?  the  year,  and  earns  more  than  the 
average  of  wage-workers,  which  would  indicate  sobriety  and  industry,  not- 
withstanding much  of  his  leisure  time  is  spent  in  beer-gardens  and  like  places 
of  amusement. 

Food— /?rert/.:/'a.s/— Bread,  butter,  pcieat,  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit. 
Duniff— Lunch. 
jSi/pper— About  the  same  as  breakfast. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent  $156  00 

Fuel 36  00 

Meat 100  Oil 

Groceries 20o  no 

Clothing tjo  00 

Boots  and  shoes  27  ou 

Dry  goods    15  oo 

Books,  papers,  etc 7  oo 

Sickness lo  00 

Sundries 150  (Ki 

Total $761 
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No.  66.  PLUMBER.  Irish. 

Eabninos— Of  husband $900 

Condition— Family  n ambers  2— adults.  Bent  4  comfortable  rooms  In  brick  build- 
iDflT,  at  $16  per  month.  Booma  are  nicely  furnished  and  have  healthy  sur- 
roundings. Husbnnd  haH  fifty  weeks'  employment  In  the  year,  which  enables 
them  tp  dress  and  live  well,  considerably  within  their  annual  income. 

Food— 5r«»aA/a*i (—Bread,  meat  and  coffee. 

i)/.nnf7^-Meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  tea. 
/Supper— Bread,  cake,  cold  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Rent $192 

Fuel 46 

Meat  and  groceries < 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 190 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness 5 

Sundries 25 

Total $707 


No.  67.  PRINTER.  American. 

EABNiNG8—0f  father $750 

Salary  as  president  Typographical  Union lOa 

.    Total 1956 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  one  boy  and  two 
eirls,  the  latter  aged  six  and  tnirteen.ret^pectively.  and  the  former  a^ed  nine. 
The  boy  and  one  of  the  girls  attend  school.  They  occupy  a  rented  house  of  5 
rooms,  and  pay  for  same  $12  per  month.  Father  Ib  president  of  Typographical 
Union,  and  works  at  job  printing.  Carries  life  insurance  and  belongs  to  other 
unions.  Thinks  what  the  working  classes  need  is  legislation  for  their  in- 
terests, and  not  for  the  capitalists. 

Food— Br«aA/a»i— Coffee,  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 
Dmnei^-Lunch. 
iS'upper— Meat.  tea.  sauce  and  ham. 

Cost  of  Ltvino- 

Rent $144 

Fuel.. 40 

Meat  and  groceries 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 150 

Books,  papers,  etc ♦ 16 

Life  insurance .• a(» 

Trades  unions : 10 

Sickness 25 

Sundries.. 200 

Total $904 


No.  68.  PRINTER.  American, 

Eabninos— Of  father ^ $580 

Of  girl,  aged  sixteen 150 

Total $7» 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  aged  five,  nine  and  sixteen,  respectively.  Occupy  a  house  containing  4 
rooms,  ana  pay  for  same  $120  per  annum.  Father  says  the  reason  printers  in 
Chicago  have  been  able  thus  far  to  keep  up  their  wages,  in  the  strength  and 
unity  of  their  organizationH.  The  supply  of  men  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  which  mut^t  necessarily  entail  mnch  hardship  on  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  steady  employment. 

Food— BrcoA/a«<— Coffee,  meat  and  potatoes. 
D  tune  I — Lunch. 
<Stipper— Tea.  meat,  sauce,  etc. 

Cost  of  LrviNO— 

Kent $120 

Fuel 5W 

Meat  and  groceries 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 25 

Life  insurance 2U 

Trades  unions 6 

Rif»knesi=« 19 

Sundries 100 

Total $720 
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No.  69.  PRINTER.  Ameriean. 

Sabninos— Of  father 11,038 

OoNDinoN— Family  numbers  9— father,  mother  and  seven  children,  a^es  and  sex 
not  criven.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school.  They  occupy  a  house  of  7 
rooms,  which  Is  rented,  and  pay  $18  per  month  for  same.  i*'atber  beloofrs  to 
Typoirraphical  Union,  and  believes  th*^  ort^aiization  a  very  irreut  benefit  to 
the  craft.  He  secured  work  durinff  the  past  year  for  forty-live  weeks  and 
received  about  %MM  a  week  for  his  work.  The  expenses  of  the  family 
exceed  the  income. 

Pood— jKr«aA/oj«<— Meat,  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
D/rtn^f— Lunch. 
Supper— JHqaU  potatoes,  tea.  etc. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent  $216 

Fuel «0 

Meat 166 

Groceries 208 

Clothing m\ 

Boots  and  shoes  anddry  uroods lOO 

Books,  papers,  etc ao 

Trades  unions  6 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 75 

Total , 11.166 

No.  70.  PRINTER.  American. 

Eakninus— Of  m'^ther $910 

Of  Pillar '. 60 

'Jutal $960 

Condition— Family  numbprs  3— mother,  sister  and  one  child.  Father  is  dead. 
1  hev  r«nt  ii  houpe  oontuininir  6  rooms,  and  pay  for  same  $180  per  Hnnum.  The 
motnt*r  belonfrs  to  TypofirniphloHl  Union,  which  Is  compo.st?d  of  twenty-f*f*ven 
wonii'n.  and  they  receive  exactly  the  same  waives  a>*  the  men.  which  Is  in 
accordance  with  tho  rules  of  the  Union.  They  also  have  an  equal  voice  in 
matters  pertainin;;  to  that  body.'  She  thinks  the  Union  of  very  «reat  benefit 
to  all  of  its  meml)er8.  'J'he  lemale  members  generally  are  occupied  in  dis- 
tributing type.    Receive  $3  in  winter  und  $1^  25  in  summer  per  day. 

Pood— 5r#»aA/a«<— Coffee  and  toast. 
Dinner— Lunches. 
Supvei — Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc. 

Cost  of  LrviNCt—  , 

Rent 1180 

Fuel 35 

Meat 125 

Groceries 150 

Clothing 250 

Boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  books,  papers,  etc 60 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 6 

Sundries 5 

Total $807 

No.  71.    •  PUDDLER.  Irish, 

Eabhings— Of  father $620 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  one  girl  fourteen,  and 
three  boys,  aged  five,  nine  und  eleven.  Ail  the  children  attt^nd  scliool.  Live 
in  rented  house  containing  6  rooms,  at  a  rental  of  $12  per  month.  Has  em- 
plovment  only  twenty  week'*  during  the  year,  which  furnishes  only  about  half 
of  the  annual  living  expense.  Wire  takes  boarders  to  make  up  the  balance. 
Prospect  for  steady  work  or  improved  condition  not  very  promising. 

Pood— BrpaA/a^^- Bread,  butter,  sometimes  beefsteak  and  coffee. 
/>t/t»<f!r— Bread,  butter,  corned  beef,  cabbage,  coffee. 
^'upp<»r— Bread,  butter,  cold  meat.  tea. 

Cost  of  Ltvixq— 

Rent $144 

Fuel 50 

Meat  and  groceries 610 

Clothing,  boot  sand  shoes  and  dry  goods 160 

Books,  papers,  etc 25 

Trades  unions  , 24 

Sickness 44» 

Sundries ; 80 

Total $1,163 
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No.  72.  ROLLING  MILL  HAND.  Irish. 

Earnings— Of  father $420 

Of  son.  agod  twenty 3'K) 

Of  girl,  aged  sixteen lOO 

Total S8S» 

OoNDiTiON— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  son  aged  twenty,  and 
two  girls,*8ixt«*en  and  twwlve.  Thn  younger  child  attends  scbonl.  The  tene- 
ment, for  which  they  pay  a  monthly  rental  of  $14.  contains  4  rooms,  and  l» 
comfortably  furnislied,  but  in  poor  locaiion.  Father  had  but  about  4«  weeks* 
work  during  the  past  year,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
bis  son  and  elder  daughter,  they  would  have  been  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Aa  it  is,  they  saved  but  $67. 

Food— J?»'^aA-/aK^ -Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
i>imier— Meat,  potatoes,  biead.  pie  and  tea. 
^^upper— Bread,  cold  meat  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Kent $16S 

Fuel. 40 

Meat  and  groceries .• S*J5 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 160 

Books,  papers,  etc 20 

Trades  unions 5 

Sickness 15 

Sundries 30 

Total $765 

No.  73.  SAWYER.  Canadian. 

Eabnings— or  father $fi84 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  male  children,  aged  respect- 
ively four,  three  and  one  years.  pHmilv  reside  in  house  containing  three 
rooms,  and  pay  for  same  per  month  $9.  FaOier  carries  some  lite  insurance, 
but  dO'*«  not  belong  to  the  trades  union.  He  works  the  entire  year,  and  his 
wages  average  $12  per  week.  He  says  the  llgures  given  below  are  a  close  es- 
timate for  cost  of  living  in  Chicago,  without  luxuries  of  any  kind,  but  for 
merely  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Had  some  sickness  in  the  family  during 
the  yeiir,  for  which  he  still  owes  the  doctor. 

Food— Br pakfa8t—ToH?\t  and  coffee. 

X»//<?jer— Bread,  meat  and  coflfee. 
6'Mpper— Meat  a^d  vegetables. 

Cost  or  Living— 

Rent $108  00 

Fuel 48  00 

Meat i:;«  OO 

Groceries 166  (Ki 

Clothing 40  00 

Boots  and  shoes 17  00 

Dry  goods lu  «H) 

Books,  papers,  etc 9  3*? 

Life  insurance 20  00 

Sickness i:*  88 

Sundries 47  7t) 

Total $600 

No.  74.                                             SHOEMAKER.                                           American. 
Eabnings— Of  father .-; $700 

Condition— Family  numbers  ••»— parents  and  three  children,  aged  one,  two  and 
five  years:  all  boys,  and  none  of  them  are  considered  old  enough  to  attend 
school.  Occupy  houf-e  containing  three  rooms,  and  pay  lor  same  rent  at  the 
rate  of  $15  per  month.  The  father  says  it  takes  all  he  can  make  to  pay  ordin- 
ary living  expenses  and  says  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  save  anything.  He 
says  factory  life  in  Chicago  is  a  hard  one.  He  bel  ngs  to  trades  union  and 
carries  some  life  insurance.    Says  he  ought  to  live  bettt^r  than  he  does. 

Food— -Br^aA*/a.«j/— Meat,  eggs,  bread  and  potatoes. 
Dinner -Lxinch. 
.Swpper— Meats  and  vegetables. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $18i> 

Fuel 60 

Meat 144 

Groceries 9t» 

Clothing .H6 

Boots  and  shoes 25 

Dry  goods  60 

Books,  papers,  etc 12 

Life  insurance' 24 

Trades  unions 4 

Sickness 100 

Sundries 66 

ToUl tTW 
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No.  75.  STEEL  WORKER.  Itish, 

Earninos— Of  father $760 

Condition— Fit mlly  numbers  3— husband,  wife  and  one  mal«  child  nearly  two 
years  c.f  lie**.  He  own^  a  nice  cottage,  containincr  4  rooms,  which  are  well 
furnished:  wife  ha«  a  fine  piano.  Th»»y  live  very  well  indeed.  Fath«*rbelones 
to  trad^^s  iinir)n.  His  trade  pays  hlra  %S  per  day.  but  owing  to  the  rolling  mill, 
In  whii'h  liM  wiis  employed,  not  working  but  about  20  weeks  during  the  year, 
his  earnitigs  an-  i-omparatlvely  small,  but  he  has  hopes  of  work  for  the  entire 
year,  and  strong  hopes  for  the  future. 

"Fooiy— Break/ant— Brend,  butter,  stenk  and  coffee. 

i>i«n^r— Hread,  butter,  corned  beef  and  cabbage., 
^wjopp?^— Bread,  butter,  cold  meat  and  eoflfee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $S0 

M^'Ut  and  groceries 190 

Cl<»thing.  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods I.,  210 

Books,  pipers,  etc ; .  lo 

Trades  unions .' .so 

Sundries 260 

Total : $720 


No.  76.  STONE  CUTTEU.  Irish. 

Eabninos— Of  father , $1,008 

CoKDiTioN— Family  numbers  «—par**nts  and  four  children,  three  bovs  and  one 
girl,  aged  respectively  seven,  nine,  thirteen  and  three  years.  Three  of  the 
children  attend  public  schools.  They  occupy  a  rented  house  containing  5 
rooms,  and  pay  per  annum  for  the  same  $111.  Father  had  work  42  weeks  of 
last  year,  and  averaged  $4  per  day.  Belongs  to  trade.<<  union,  and  claims  it  to 
be  an  extremely  strong  organization,  and  had  kept  up  the  eight  (8)  hour  sys- 
tem f'>r  the  past  10  years.  Live  well  and  on  a  pleasant  street.  Expenses  less 
than  his  earnings. 

Food— /JreaA'/a.-?^— Meat,  colTee,  bread,  etc. 
J>//<npr— ijunches. 
Supper— TfiSL,  meat,  sauce,  potatoes,  eto. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Kent $144 

Fuel    40 

Meat  and  groceries 400 

Clothing : : 100 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 5 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 100 

Total $914 


No.  77.  STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.  American. 

Earnings- Of  father $691 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  boys,  aged  two  and  four  years. 
Father  woiks  38  weeks  in  the  year  and  12  hours  per  •  av,  and  re^^elves  for  his 
services  an  average  of  $2.60  per  day.  Occupies  house  containing 4  comfortable 
rooms.  Husband  belongs  to  trades  union,  but  does  not  carry  any  life  insur- 
ance. Father  does  not  have  steady  employment  the  entire  year,  and  has 
very  unpleasant  hours  to  work.  Goes  to  woi  k  at  6  o'clock  A.M.,  works  about 
six  hours,  then  lays  off  until  4  P.  M.,  from  which  time  he  works  until  11  P.  M. 

Food— jBrf»a A/a «/— Bread,  steak  and  colTee. 

J^mn^r- Bread,  vegetables,  meat  and  flsh. 
Suppfii — Same  as  breakfast. 

Cobt  of  Living— 

Rent  $120 

Fuel 60 

Meat  and  groceries 2S0 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Bo«»ks,  papers,  etc 15 

Trades  unions 5 

Blikness 20 

Sundries 40 

Total $690 


884  STATISTIOS   OF  LAfiOB. 

No.  78.  STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.  American. 

Eabninob— Of  father S70* 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  (^hlfdren,  three  girls  and  two 
boys,  aged  one  to  elf^ht  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school.  Live  in  a 
house  containinffS  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $15  per  month  rent.  Housnin 
In  eood  locality  and  is  very  comfortable.  Father  is  dissatisfied  on  account  or 
hts  beiDs:  compelled  to  work  fifteen  hours  per  day  durine  the  entire  year. 
He  thinks  if  the  city  owned  the  street  railway  and  the  working  hours  were 
reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day.  at  their  present  wages,  it  would  work  a  revolu- 
tion and  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

'Food— Breakfast— Bread,  butter,  vjegetables.  cake  and  coffee. 
Dinnpr— Bread,  butter,  vegetables,  cake  and  09ffHe. 
jSwppet'— Bread,  butter,  vegetables,  cake  and  colfee. 

Cost  op  Litino— 

Rent : »180 

Fuel,  meat  and  groceries 25«i 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 145 

Books,  papers,  etc 16 

Trades  unions .' 10 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 75 

Total $696 


No.  79.                                 STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.                          American, 
Eaeninos— Of  father $780 

• 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— father  and  five  children,  three  girls  and  two  boys, 
aged  four  to  fifteen  years.  Three  children  attend  public  school.  Family  live 
in  a  house  containing  6  roomn.  for  which  th*^y  pay  a  rental  of  $18  per  month. 
House  situated  in  good  location  and  well  furnished.  Father  works  ilftejsn 
hours  per  day  during  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  The  mother  being  dead, 
the  older  children  keen  house  and  take  care  of  the  younger  child.  When 
asked  what  they  Dsually  had  for  their  meals,  the  father  declined  to  inform 
the  canvasser.   They  manage  to  save  $100  per  annum. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $216 

Fuel 45 

Meat  and  groceries 215 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 175 

Trades  unions 4 

Sickness 5 

Sundries 20 

Total $6S0 


No.  80.  STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.  Gei-mnn, 

Eabnings— Of  father $728 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  girls,  aged  one, 
two  and  three  years,  and  two  boys,  five  and  eisht.  Four  of  the  children  at- 
tend school.  Live  in  a  house  containing 4  rooms,  and  pay  rent  for  same  at  the 
rate  of  $12  per  month.  House  is  in  unhealthy  location,  and  furnished  poorly. 
Father  says  he  wa«  compelled  to  run  in  debt,  and  that  faot  keeps  him  behind 
in  his  exppiMes.  He  works  sixteen  hours  every  day  in  the  year:  never  gets 
time  to  read  the  papers.  Bays  the  company  is  grinding  him  and  all  the  oth- 
ers down  to  the  starvation  point.  The  only  time  he  has  when  not  at  work  is 
occupied  in  sleeping. 

Food— 5r^aA*/a«/— Coffee,  bread,  butter  and  cakes. 
7'mn«7'— Lunches. 
Suppei'!—bre&d,  butter,  tea,  steak,  etc. 

Cost  op  Livino- 

Rent $144 

Fuel 22 

Meat 70 

Groceries 190 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  books,  papers,  etc 150 

Sickness 30 

Sundries 150 

Total $75(6 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILJEB.  385 

No.  81.                                  BTREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.                                  Ii^h, 
Eabninos— Of  father $672 

Condition— Family  numbers  9— parents  and  seven  children.flve  girls  and  two  boys. 
Tne  girls  are  one,  two.  three,  five  and  six  years  of  age.  The  boyH  are  eight- 
year  Old  twins.  Family  live  in  tenement  containing  4  rooms,  for  which  they 
pay  $17  per  month.  Four  of  the  children  attend  school  regularly.  The  father 
works  fifteen  hours  per  day  in  winter,  and  sixteen  in  summer.  Father  seems 
to.be  intelligent,  but.  is  afraid  of  his  employers.  Did  not  seem  di -posed  to 
give  truthful  answers  to  questions  propounded,  and  when  asked  what  food 
they  had  for  theit  difTerent  meals,  declined  to  say. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $204 

Fuel 20 

Meat  and  groceries 4oO 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 50 

Sickness -• 10 

Total : $684 


No.  82.                                  STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.                                  Irish, 
Eabnings— Of  father $700 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  all  cirls,  aged  one. 
two  and  Ave  years.  Occupy  house  containing  .S  rooms,  and  pay  rent  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  ^8  per  month.  Father  works  fourteen  hours  in  winter,  and  sixteen 
in  summer,  for  a  day's  work,  and  receives  an  average  of  $2  per  day.  Says  the 
company  are  tyrants,  and  that  the  hours  are  entirely  too  many  for  a  day's 
labor.  House  is  in  unhealthy  locality,  sewerage  bad,  and  but  one  room  car- 
peted.   It  takes  about  all  he  can  make  to  pay  living  expenses. 

¥ooD— Brea kf a" t—Cottee,  bread  and  butter. 
/>/imrr— Soup,  meat.  etc. 
6'j/;j;>«»r— Bread,  butter,  cold  meatus  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rpnt $96 

Fuel 15 

Meat  and  groceries aiO 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 75 

Booiis.  papers,  etc 1 

Sickness lOO 

Sundries 50 

Total $677 


No.  83.                                   STREET-CAR  CONDUCTOR.                          American. 
Earnings— Of  father $728 

Condition -Family  numbers  8— parents  and  six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  aged  five',  three,  eight,  nine.  two.  eleven,  respectively.  Three  of  them 
go  to  public  school.  The  house  they  occupy  contains  4  rooms.  A  rental  of 
$12  per  month  is  paid.  Father  works  sixteen  hours  per  day  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  and  says  it  is  too  much  for  any  man,  and  eon- 
HderJ*  it  a  hard  world  for  a  free  country.  The  children  attend  Sunday-school 
and  church,  but  he  gets  no  time.  It  takes  more  money  than  he  can  earn  to 
support  his  family. 

• 

Food— i?r/'aA"/a.'«/— Bread,  coffee,  and  oc(5asionally  meat 
Z>m»ipr— Bread,  coffee,  and  occasionally  meat. 
6'wpjMK?'— Bread,  coffee,  and  occasionally  meat. 

Cost  or  Living— 

§ent $144 

Fuel 20 

Meat  and  groceries ',,][ .'.,.....  ,S84 

Clothing,  boot«  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  books,  papers,  etc ... ......  160 

Sickness lOO 

Sundries '         '  ""  loo 

Total $898 

—25 


886  STATISTICS  OF  LAfiOB. 

No.  84.  STREET-CAR  DRIVER.  IrisJi. 

EABNrMGS-Of  father $756 

Condition— Number  in  family  7— father,  mother  and  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boys,  aged  two,  four,  seven^  six  and  eleven  years.  Two  of  the  children 
attend  day  Hchool.  Family  live  id  houne  containing  6  rooms,  and  pay  $20  rent 
for  same.  Two  of  the  rooms  are  carpeted.  Have  sewing-machine.  Furni- 
ture is  "second-class."  House  Is  in  a  healthy  location,  but  the  rent  is  too 
high.  He  complains  that  the  "street-car  company  is  too  tyranical."  He 
works  every  day  in  the  year,  and  fourteen  hours  in  winter  and  sixteen  in 
summer.    His  expenses  exceed  his  Income. 

Food— J5rpoA'/a»f— Pancakes,  coffee,  bread  and  butter. 
Dinner— Soup,  potatoes,  bread  and  meat. 
Supper— U-ush,  oatmeal  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $240 

Fuel 18 

Meat  and  groceries 382 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods KO 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Sickness 18 

Total $7(» 

No.  85.  STREET- CAB  DBIVEB.  Irish. 

Eabnings— Of  father $819 

Of  son,  twenty  years  of  age 700 

Of  son,  eighteen  years  of  age 600 

Total ^.. $2,019 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— father,  mother  and  three  sons,  aged  thirteen, 
eighteen  and  twenty  years.  Two  of  the  sons  are  clerks  in  dry-goods  store 
down  street,  and  help  furnish  the  home  and  the  other  expenses  of  living. 
Have  an  abundance  of  reading  matter.  Father  works  sixteen  hours  per 
day,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  receives  $2.25  per  day.  The  house  they  occupy 
is  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city  amd  contains  7  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $20 
per  month.    They  live  very  well,  indeed,  but  do  not  save  much  money,  if  any. 

Food— Breakfast— 'M.eat,  potatoes,  lea,  coffee,  bread  and  butter. 
7)'/*rier— Soup,  meats,  pie.  cakes,  etc. 
Supper— Te&t  coffee,  cold  meats,  etc.  ^ 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $240 

Fuel 76 

Meat  and  groceries 400 

Clothing 150 

Boot  and  shoes 50 

Dry  goods 75 

Books,  papers,  etc 60 

Sickness 150 

Sundries 800 

Total $1,990 

No.  86.  STREET-CAR  DRIVER.  Irish, 

Earnings- Of  father $896 

Of  wife 64 

Total $960 

Condition— Family  numbers  10— parents  and  eight  children,  five  bovs  and  three 
girls,  aged  from  one  to  fifteen  years.  Three  of  the  children  attend  school,  the 
others  "run  the  streets."  The  cottage  they  occupy  is  a  miserable  affair,  con- 
taining four  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $7.50  per  month  rental.  House  is  in-  > 
convenient  and  untidy.  The  mother  goes  out  washing  and  during  her  ab- 
sence the  children  do  about  as  they  please,  and  consequently  little  attention 
is  paid  to  their  education.  The  father  works  twelve  hours  eath  day.  during 
flfty-one  weeks  of  the  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  trades*  union.  They  live 
up  to  their  income.  ^ 

Toojy-Breakfast,  Dinner  And  iSupper— Bread,  butter,  fresh  and  salt  meat, 
with  vegetables,  etc. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $«! 

Fuel 60 

Meat  and  groceries 425 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 240 

Books,  papers,  etc IJ 

Trades  unions 5 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 96 

Total I960 


CONDITION   OF  PAMILIES.  887 

No.  87.  STREET- GAR  DRIVER.  German, 

EABSiNG6~0f  father $780 

CoNDiTioN—Family  numbers  &— parents  and  three  girls,  aged  two.  three  and  five  ^ 

years,  'i  hey  occupy  a  house,  which  they  rent  and  pay  $12  per  month  for,  and 
which  contains  3  rooms.  The  house  belongs  to  the  oar  company  and  he  con- 
siders the  rent  exorbitant.  Hh  works  sixteen  hours  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  says  unless  he  lays  off  from  work,  he  never  sees  his  children  except 
when  asleep.  He  receives  only  $2  for  sixteen  hours  work.  Says  it  takes  all 
he  can  cam  to  support  his  family. 

FooT>~Breakfast—BvQa.d,  butter,  cakes,  meat  and  coffee. 
Divnfii'—^ouD,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Supper— Breailt  butter  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living—  ^ 

Rent $144 

Fuel 17 

Meat  and  groceries 3«0 

Clothing,  boots,  shoed  and  dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 6 

SlekuersS 60 

Sundries • 60 

Total .T $666 


No.  88.  STREET-CAR  DRIVER.  American, 

Eabnings— Of  father $648 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— father,  mother  and  four  children,  two  boys  and 


two  girls,  aged  two,  five,  seven  and  nine  years.  Three  of  them  go 
lie  schools.  They  occupy  a  house  containing  5  rooms,  and  pay  rent  for  same 
at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month.  Location  is  good,  house  fairly  furnished,  three 
rooms  carpeted,  and  wife  has  sewing  machine.  Father's  principal  complaint 
is  that  his  working  hoars  are  so  long  (being  sixteen  hours  each  day)  that  he 
can  not  see  his  children  once  a  week,  unless  he  loses  time  and  money.  He 
receives  $2.25  per  day.   They  manage  to  save  a  little  money  each  year. 

Food— 7irpaA/a»<— Bread,  butter  and  tea. 
7>47i7»  pr— Lu  nch  e  s. 
<ywpi>er— Lunch  es. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $144 

Fuel 22 

Meat  and  groceries IfiS 

Clothing 25 

Boots  and  shoes 18 

Dry  goods ^ 120 

Books,  papers,  etc : 3 

Sickness 12 

Sundries 36 

Total $648 


No.  89.  TAILOR.  Bohemian. 

Eabnings— Of  father $600 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  all  girls,  ages  not 
given.  Two  of  them  go  to  school  regularly.  The  house  they  occupy  contains 
4  rooms,  poorly  furnished,  no  carpets.  The  children  attend  church.  The 
father  says  he  is  running  behind  in  his  expenses,  and  conMders  the  house  rent 
of  $9  too  high.  He  works  eight  hours  in  winter  and  ten  during  summer,  and 
receives  $2  per  day  WHges.  Says  the  trade  is  run  down  by  females  and  factory 
work.    He  carries  no  life  insurance,  and  belongs  to  no  unions. 

Food— 5r*>aA'/a»/— Bread,  meat  and  coffee. 

iWnwe;^— Soup,  meat,  bread,  butter  and  potatoes. 
Supper— }/Le&tt  bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living—  • 

Rent $108 

Fuel 30 

Meat  and  groceries 400 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Sickness , 100 

Sundries 100 

Total $888 


388  STATISTICS  OF  LABOB. 

No.  90.  TEAMSTER.  D:ne. 

Eabninos— Of  father , $W0 

CoNDiTfoN— Family  numbers  four—father,  mother  and  two  boyfi-  Both  «o  to 
school.  They  occupy  a  house  containinfir  4  rooms*  and  pay  rental  for  same  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  month.  Father  carries  some  life  Insurance.  He  is  only 
able  to  secure  work  for  thirty-flve  weeks  in  the  year,  and  considers  the  sys- 
tem of  contract  and  convict  labor  detrimental  to  the  general  class  of  laborers 
and  mechanics,  and  is  also  in  favor  of  the  eisrht-hour  law,  for  the  reason. 
amoDflT  others,  that  machinery  has  taken  the  places  of  workmen  in  factories, 
thereby  enforcing  thousands  of  men  to  idleness  each  yeav.  By  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor,  many  men  who  are  now  tramps  would  work. 

Fooi>-~Breakfasi—M.efit,  bread  and  colTee. 
Dinner— TAe&t  and  sundries. 
Supper— Tea  and  bread. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 50 

Meat 130 

Groceries 200 

Clothing 50 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods : 25 

BookiB,  papers,  etc 7 

Life  insurance 15 

Sickness 10 

Sundries , 198 

Total $840 


No.  91.  TEAMSTER.  German. 

Eabninos— Of  father $450 

Condition— Family  numbers  8— parents  and  six  children,  two  boys  and  four 
girls,  aged  from  one  to  twelve  years.  Three  of  them  attend  school,  and  the 
entire  family  go  regularly  to  church.  They  rent  a  house  centaining  5  rooms, 
and  pay  a  rental  of  $8  per  month.  House  Is  in  unhealtny  location.  a*4  his  bill 
of  $40  for  sickness  would  indicate.  Carries  no  insurance  and  belongs  to  no 
unions.  Father  says  it  costs  more  than  he  can  earn  to  support  his  family, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  some  money  that  his  wife  had  left  her,  they  could  not 
keep  out  of  debt. 

Fooi>— Breakfast— Bre&d  and  coffee. 

/)mne7^Soup.  meat  and  potatoes. 
Su  'pnr— Bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $96 

Fuel W 

Meat  and  groceries 288 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods loo 

Sickness 40 

Total $537 

No.  92.  TEAMSTER.  German, 

Eabninos— Of  father $»78 

Condition— Family  numbers  (J— parents  and  four  children,  one  boy  and  three 
girls,  ages  not  stated.  The  children  all  attend  school,  and  after  school  they 
nick  up  rags  and  coal.  They  rent  a  house  of  4  rooms  for  $8  per  month.  The 
rooms  are  miserable  affairs,  dirty,  inconvenient  and  consequenUy  un- 
healthy and  furnished  very  poorly.  Family  is  dependent  upon  charity  for 
most  everything  they  have.  Father  works  forty-five  weeks  a  year,  and  re- 
ceives on  an  average  of  $1.50  per  day  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The 
cost  of  living  far  exceeds  their  earnings.  Had  considerable  sickness  during 
past  year. 

Food— Breakfast— Breskd,  butter  and  coffee. 
Dinner— lAe&U  bread  and  potatoes. 
Supper— Bread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $96 

Fuel 12 

Meat  and  groceries 200 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 6 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 10 

Total $473 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES.  389 

No.  98.  TEAMSTER.  Irish, 

Eabninos— Of  husband $590 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  Living:  in  a  tenement  house: 
use  3  rooms  for  which  they  pay  $8  per  month.  SurroundinfiTs  poor;  owns  his 
horse  and  wai;on,  has  steady  work  about  seven  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  he  averaees  93  per  day.  the  balance  of  the  year  earns  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses 

FooD--5r«»aA/a^<— Bread  and  coiTee. 
Dinner— Bread,  meat,  potatoes, 
^•^ippe)'— Bread,  butter,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Kent $96 

Fuel 25 

Meat  and  groceries 2(K) 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 5ft 

Books,  papers,  «tc 6 

Hickness 10 

Sundriefi llu 

Total $496 


No.  94.  TELEGRAPHIST.  American, 

£ABNiNos~-Of  father $1,080 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— father,  mother  and  two  children,  ^irl  two  years 
of  age.  and  boy  four  years.  They  occupy  a  rented  house  contaming  5  rooms, 
and  pay  for  same  $15  per  month.  Mis  working  hours  are  nine  hours  per  day 
the  year  through.  He  says  he  was  engaged  la  the  gHneral  strike  of  ia<it  year 
and  was  working  for  a  railway  company,  who  took  all  their  men  back  after  the 
strike.  He  was  very  loth  to  give  information  relative  to  the  strike,  but  by  per- 
sistence the  above  tHcts  were  finally  secured.  He  Ik  saving  some  money,  and 
seems  to  be  well  satisfied  with  his  work  and  general  condition. 

Fooi>—Brealefaat— Bread,  butter,  ham  and  eggs  and  coffee. 
Dinner— Hre&d,  butter,  beef  and  coffee. 
Supper— Bre&d,  butter,  roasts,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Litinch- 

Rent $216 

Fuel,  mf^at  and  groceries 280 

f 'lothing.  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 250 

Books,  papers,  etc 12 

Sundries *. 110 

Total $868 


No.  95.  TRUNK  MAKER.  German. 

Eabninob— Of  father $900 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— father,  mother  and  three  girls,  one.  Ihree  and  six 
years  old.  Two  of  them  attend  public  school,  and  the  entire  family  are  church 
members.  The  house  they  occupy  contains  3  rooms,  and  pay  rent  for  same  at 
the  rate  of  $15  per  month.  The  house  is  one  of  a  good  brick  block,  in  a  very 
healthy  location.  Family  dre.<is  well,  seem  to  be  intelligent,  and  among  their 
other  possessions  they  have  an  organ.  They  manage  to  save  about  $100  per 
year.    Father  belongs  to  trades  union,  but  docs  not  carry  any  life  insurance. 

Food— j5rcoA/a«<— Bread,  meat  and  coffee. 

2; mn<»r— Meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  coffee. 
Supper— Cold  meat,  bread  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $180 

Fuel 40 

Meat  and  groceries 300 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 210 

Books,  papers,  etc 30 

Trades  unions 10 

Sundries 25 

Total $795 
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No.  96  UPHOLSTERER.  Insk. 

Eabnings— Of  husband t48»> 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— hnsbanrl  and  wife.  Occupy  a  house  wioh  is  very 
nicely  furnished,  eontainlnf;  3  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $7  per  month.  They 
live  happily;  wife  is  very  neatand  tidy. and  both  are  intellifirent.  Father  workJs 
fortf  weeks  during  the  year,  and  seven  hours  for  a  days  worlc  in  winter  and 
ten  in  summer,  for  which  he  receives  $2  pf»r  day.  He  belonsrs  to  trades  union, 
but  does  not  carry  any  life  Insurance.  Have  had  no  sickness  durini;  the 
year.   Their  expenses  about  equal  their  earnings. 

FooD—Breakfast—TeA.  colTee,  bread  and  butter. 
7>mner— Meat,  bread,  potatoes  and  cofTee. 
Supper— Tea,  bread  and  butter. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $84 

Fuel 12, 

Meat  and  groceries 210 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 7 

Sundries 20 

Total $443 

No.  97.                                            UPH0L8TEBEB.                                           Pole. 
Eabninos— Of  father $360 

OoNDiTioH— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  two  boys,  aged  five 
and  nine  years,  and  one  of  them  attends  school,  i'hey  rent  a  house  contain- 
ing 3  rooms  for  $5  per  month,  which  is  dirty  and  in  an  unhealthy  location,  con  • 
sequentiy  had  considerable  sickness  during  the  past  /ear.  The  children  pick 
up  co^l  on  railway  track,  and  while  doing  so,'  one  of  them  was  run  over  by 
the  cars,  thereby  losing  a  leg.  He  now  blacks  boots  and  sells  newspapers, 
but  his  earnings  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Father  carries  no  life  In- 
surance, and  does  not  belong  to  trade  union. 

Food— BreaA'/a>ji— Coffee,  bread  and  lard. 
7>inn«r— Meat,  soup  and  potatoes. 
Suppei — Coffee  and  bread. 

Condition— 

Rent $60 

Fuel 10 

Meat  and  groceries 175 

Clothing  and  boots  and  shoes 50 

Dry  goods 10 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 5 

Total $360 

No.  98.  UPHOLSTERER.  Oermatu 

Earnings— Of  father $480 

CoNDtTioN- Family  numbers  5— father,  mother  and  three  children,  one  boy  aged 
seven,  and  two  girN  five  and  two  years  old.  The  house  they  occupy  contains 
four  oozy  rooms,  all  nicely  carpeted.  Family  comparatively  healthy.  Wife 
quire  intelligent,  and  children  neat  and  well  dressed.  Father  belongs  to 
trades  union,  and  carries  some  life  insurance.  He  states  that  he  has  run  in 
debt  during  the  past  year  <«omewhat.  but  principally  for  groceries.  Father 
works  but  about  forty  weeks  during  the  year,  and  receives  $2  per  day.  for 
seven  hours  work  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.  If  he  had  work  the  entire 
year  he  would  not  now  be  in  debt. 

Food— ^r*>aA:/a«<— Coffee,  meat,  bread  and  butter. 
i^iwrifT- Lunches. 
Suppej'— Coffee,  bread,  potatoes  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $120 

Fuel 15 

Meat  and  groceries 260 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 100 

Books.  I  apers.  etc 4 

Life  insurance 8 

Trades  union 7 

Sickness. 20 

Sundries   50 

Total $584 


CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES.  391 

No.  99.  UPHOLSTERER.  German. 

Eabnings— Of  father $480 

Of  boy,  fifteen  years  old 175 

Of  £lrl.  eighteen  years  old 300 

Total $956 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— father,  mother  and  five  children,  three  boys  and 
two  girls,  the  former  aged  five,  nine  and  fifteen,  and  the  latter  eleven  and 
eighteen  years.  Two  or  the  children  attend  school.  $12  per  month  pays  rent 
for  a  comfortable^  house  containing  5  nicely  furnished  roonfs.  and  all  of  them 
well  carrieted.  Family  is  intelligent,  wife  industrious  and  economical.  The 
head  of  the  family  can  only  secure  work  for  about  forty  weeks  during  the 
year,  and  receives  an  average  of  $2  per  day  for  his  services.  He  belongs  to 
trades  union,  and  carries  some  life  insurance.  On  the  whole,  they  are  a  happy 
family. 

Vooj}— Breakfast— Tea,  colTee,  bread,  potatoes  and  meat. 
i>*>»«e7^-8oup,  meat  and  potatoes, 
i^pjf^er— Coffee,  bread  and  butter. 

Cost  op  Lfvino— 

Rent $144 

Fuel M 22 

Meat  and  groceries SB4 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 150 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Life  insurance 12 

Trades  unions 7 

Sickness 40 

Sundries 50 

Total $799 


No.  100.  UPHOLSTERER.  Bohemian. 

Eabnings— Of  father $420 

Condition— Family  numbers  8— husband,  wife  and  six  children,  four  girls  and 
two  boys,  the  former  aged,  respectively,  one  month,  one  and  a  half,  three  and 
nine  years,  the  latter  five  and  seven.  One  of  the  children  attends  school;  the 
rest  of  them,  that  are  old  enough,  pick  up  coal,  and  go  to  the  fruit  warehouses 
and  collect  decayed  fruit  and  other  spoiled  food.  The  family  eat  poor  and 
spoiled  meats,  and  live  miserably,  but  seem  to  grow  fat  on  it.  and  nave  but 
very  little  sickness.  House  contains  three  rooms,  into  which  th^i  eitsbt  per- 
sons are  huddled.  They  pav  $6  per  month  for  the  house.  Family  is  dirty  ancl 
ignorant  in  the  extreme.  The  stench  from  the  rooms  is  as  bad  as  that  from 
the  stock  yards. 

Food— -BreaAi/a.<»^— Coffee  and  bread. 
Dinwef^-Soup  and  potatoes. 
Supper— Coftee  and  bread. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $72 

Fuel 8 

Meat  and  groceries 240 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes 80 

Dry  goods 10 

Sickness 10 

Total $420 
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FAMILIES  OUTSIDE  OF  CHICAGO, 

In  /arious  Cities  and  Towng, 

No.  101.  BAGGAGE-MASTEK.  American, 

Eabnings— Of  husband $720 

Of  wif« 2»> 

Total $1,000 

Condition— Family  numbers  8— housband  and  wife,  and  a  relative.  They  rent  a 
house  of  6  rooms,  and  pay  per  month  for  it  $17.  House  Is  comfortable,  and 
fairly  furnished— carpets  on  the  floors,  and  own  a  sewlns:  machine.  Tenement 
is  situated  on  f?ood-sized  lot,  in  healthy  and  pleasant  locality.  Most  of  the  lot 
is  neatly  cultivated  as  a  Rarden,  with  strawberries  and  other  small  fruitn. 
Surroundings  kept  neat  and  attractive.  Flowers  cultivated.  Wife  gives 
meals  to  two  or  three  men,  and  makes  some  money  besides.  Family  cheerful 
and  happy.  Surplus  money  put  in  bank  for  future  contingencies.  Husband 
carries  some  life  Insurance. 

Food— jBrf»aA'/a«<— Beefsteak,  bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Dinner— Boiled  meats,  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  pa-stries  and  tea. 
Supper— Cold  meats,  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  jellies,  fruits  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $204 

Fuel 40 

Meat 14« 

Groceries 180 

Clothing 25 

Boots  and  shoes 35 

Dry  goods 25 

Books,  papers,  etc 7 

Life  insurance 33 

Sickness .- 25 

Sundries   5 

Total $725 

No.  102.  BLAST-FURNACE  flIAN.  American, 

Earnings— Of  father $537 

Of  son,  aged  twenty-two 637 

Total $1,074 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— father  and  three  children,  two  girls  and  one  boy. 
One  of  the  children  attends  school.  The  wife  died  last  year,  and  the  oldest 
girl  cares  for  the  household.  The  ages  of  the  children  are  from  fourteen  to 
twenty- two  years.  The  family  occupy  a  nice  6- room  cottage,  which  they  are 
paying  for  in  installments,  to  the  Home  and  Loan  Association.  The  house  is 
nicely  furnished:  rooms  all  carpeted  except  kitchen.  Own  sewing  machine. 
Family  Intelligent,  and  dress  and  live  well.  The  large  amount  shown  for  sick- 
ness wa.s  caused  by  the  death  in  the  family.    They  are  saving  some  money. 

Food— firf»aA-/as/— Bread,  butter,  meat,  tea  or  coffee. 
J)i,iuer— Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper— iirQtLd,  butter,  meat,  tea  or  colTee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel  $60;Drygoods $35 

Meat 120  I  Books,  papers,  etc 17 

Groceries :<0«  i  Sickness luo 

Clothing  75    Sundries SO 

Boots  and  shoes 40,        Total $797 

No.  103.  BRIDGE- BUILDER.  Americafi. 

Earnings— Of  father $I.(k8U 

Condition— Family  numbers  5 -parents  and  three  children,  all  boys,  aged  two, 
seven  and  ten  year>«.  Two  of  the  boys  attend  school.  Father  owns  u  common 
house  containing  3  rooms,  located  in  bad  neigh i)orhoo(l.  Have  an  organ. 
House  is  poorly  furnished.  Family  is  illiterate.  Father  is  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, ana  is  spending  considerable  money  on  the  boys.  >Surplus  money 
invested  in  real  estate;  owns  a  farm  and  SHveral  town  lots.  Father  has  regu- 
lar work  during  the  entire  y«'ar,  and  receives  $90  per  month  for  his  services; 
carries  some  life  in-«urance,  but  does  not  belong  to  trades  union. 

Food— Breakfast— Tea.  bread  and  salt  meat. 
Z>inufr— Lunch. 
Supper— Tetskt  boiled  salt  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $12  Dry  goods $50 

Meat 45  Books,  papers,  etc 25 

Groceries 240  Life  insurance 8 

Clothing 125  Siekne.-^s 15 

Boots  and  shoes 35  Sundries 25 

Total $580 


CONDITION   OF   FAMILIES.  398 

No.  104.  BBAEEMAN.  American, 

Eabninob— Of  father $484 

CoTfDiTiON— Fiimily  numbers  4— parents  aod  two  children,  one  boy  nnS  one  girl. 
u«reii  tw<i  and  six  years.  One  of  them  attends  school  Family  own  their 
house,  which  conialns  5  roomf,  and  which  is  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
locality,  nicniy  turnish»'d  throughout,  including  kitchen.  Th»*y  own  a  sewing 
machine.  Have  a  good  garden  in  summer  and  own  a  cow.  The  entire  fnmily 
dress  and  live  well.  The  husband  carries  some  life  insurance,  but  bt*l6ng«  to 
no  union.  Had  no  sickness  in  the  family  during  the  past  year.  The  father 
buys  some  of'hls  meals  on  the  line  of  road,  which  are  not  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Food— BreaA/aj*/— Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

Dinner— Ball  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter  and  tea. 
iSupuer— Bread,  butter,  sausage  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $<0 

Meat 70 

Groceries , 2iJ.'> 

Clothing 85 

Boots  and  shoes 23 

Dry  goods 28 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Life  insurance 7 

Sundries 25 

Total $468 

No.  105.  BRAKEMAN.  Irish, 

Eabuings— Of  father $860 

Condition— Family  numbers  Ifl— parents  and  eight  children,  six  girls  and  two 
boys,  aged  one  year  to  fifteen.  Four  of  them  attend  public  school.  Family 
occupy  a  house  of  3  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $5  per  month  rental.  The 
house  presents  a  most  wretched  appearance.  Clothes  riigged,  children  half 
dressed  and  dirty.  They  all  sleep  in  one  room  regardless  of  sex.  The  hou^e 
is  devoid  of  furniture,  and  the  entire  concern  is  as  wretched  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Father  is  shiftless  and  does  not  keep  any  one  place  for  any  length 
of  time.    Wife  is  without  ambition  or  industry. 

¥ooi>— Breakfast— Breeid,  coffee  and  syrup. 

i>i/f?ier— Potatoes,  soup  and  bread,  occasionally  meat. 
Supper— "Bread,  syrup  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $60 

Fuel 25 

Meat 20 

Groceries 360 

Clothing ../. 50 

Boots  and  shoes 15 

Dry  goods 30 

Books,  papers,  etc 20 

Sickness 6 

Total $685 

• 

No.  106.  CARPENTER.  English, 

Eabnings— Of  father $528 

Of  son,  aged  eleven  years 63 

Of  son,  aged  thirteen  years 63 

Total $65i 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  one  girl  and  three 
boys,  aged  two.  seven,  eleven  and  thirteen  years.  Two  of  the  children. attend 
piivate  school.  Family  occupies  a  house  which  they  own.  and  which  only 
contains  one  room,  but  it  is  very  large.  House  is  clean,  with  common  furni- 
ture, no  carpets.  House  is  in  fair  neighborhood  as  to  health  and  general  sur- 
roundings. Family  respectable  and  Intelligent  and  go  to  church  regularly. 
The  boys  pick  up  from  the  coal  yards  all  the  fuel  they  use.  and  deliver  dally 
papers  before  school.    Surplus  money  goes  to  improve  the  property. 

"Foojy— Breakfast— Bret&d  and  coffee. 
J>inn<»i^— Bread  and  soup. 
Supper— Cofl*n\  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  rice,  etc. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Meat $60 

Groceries 175 

Clothing 75 

Boots  and  shoes  : 15 

Dry  goods 20 

Books,  papers,  etc 25 

Life  insurance 10 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 50 

Total $480 
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No.  107.  COAL  MINER.  English. 

Eajbnings— Of  father $S60 

Of  son.  aged  seventeen  years 180 

Of  son.  aifed  fifteen  years !»» 

Total $72P 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  boys  and  two 
glrl6.  aged  from  six  to  twenty  yearii.  They  live  in  their  own  house,  which 
they  havo  jiist  finished  buildlas,  and  which  is  not  quite  all  paid  for  yet.  House 
contains  5  rooms,  but  as  yet  not  well  furnished.  Tney  own  SHwin?  maehine, 
dress  neatlv.  attend  church,  and  are  comparatively  intelHf?  nt.  and  will 
prosper  if  work  remains  good.  They  have  a  srood  garden  and  fHrally  are  in- 
dustrious. Father  belongi^  to  traden  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance. 
They  are  saving  some  money  to  finish  payments  on  house,  and  to  furnish 
it  better. 

Food— Br«aA;/a.</— Bread,  butter,  toast,  meat  and  coffee. 
Dinner— Cold  meat,  bread,  pie,  cheese  and  tea. 
Supper— Bre&d,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit  and  tea. 

Cost  op  LtviNO— 

Fuel $25 

Meat 125 

Groceries 250 

Clothing 75 

Hoots  and  shoes 35 

Dry  goods 40 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Trades  unions •'» 

Sickness... 15 

Total |S7* 

No.  108.  COAL  MINEU.  American. 

Earninqs— Of  ather $432 

Of  son.  aged  fifteen  years 240 

Total $672 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  male  and  female,  aged 
respectively  fifteen  and  set^nteen  years.  The  boy  I»  at  work.  Family  live  in 
their  own  house,  containing  4  rooms,  neatly  furnished  with  good,  substantial 
furniture,  carpeted,  and  have  organ  and  sewing  machine,  also  good  garden: 
keep  pigs  and  chickens.  Family  dress  well  and  attend  church.  They  seem 
to  live  well,  but  not  extravagantly,  and  are  probably  putting  away  a  little 
money.  Father  belongs  to  trades  union.  Have  had  some  sickness  in  the 
family  but  not  a  great  deal. 

Food— BreaA/a*r^— Bread,  butter,  eggs  or  meat  and  coffee. 

Dinnei — Cold  meat,  bread,  cheese,  pie  or  cake,  and  tea. 
ibVjope?*— Bread,  meat,  eggf^  butter,  vegetables,  preserves  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Fuel $26 

Meat 80 

Groceries 25« 

Clothing  40 

Boots  and  shoes , siO 

Dry  goods 3« 

Books,  papers,  etc - 

Trades  unions •     2 

Sickness 15 

Total : $464 

No.  109.  COAL  MINER.  American. 

Eabninos— Of  father $405 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  child,  a  girl  of  six  years,  and 
she  attends  school.  Family  live  in  their  own  house,  which  is  a  good  one,  and 
contains  3  rooms,  which  are  ch»*aply  furnished  and  have  rag  carpets.  Th^y 
have  a  large  garden,  fowls,  and  show  evidences  of  strict  economy.  Family 
attend  church  regularly.  Own  sowing  machine.  Father  fairly  industrious 
and  very  steady.  He  receives  $1.50  per  day  of  10  hours  for  his  labor,  an-i  works 
45  weeks  of  the  year.  Does  not  belong  to  trades  union,  nor  does  he  carry  any 
life  insurance. 

Food— Bt-eakf as t— Bread,  butter,  molasses,  eggs,  sometimes  meat. 
Dinner— Cold  meat,  bread,  butter,  pie  or  cake  and  tea. 
>'M;>/>er— Bread,  meat,  vegetables,  molasses,  fruit  and  lea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $20 


Meat. 


7- 


2 


Groceries 100 

Clothing 25 

Boots  and  shoes 12 

Dry  goods 20 

Sickness 15 

Total $2»>4 


CONDITION  OF   FAMILIES.  395 

No.  110.  COaL  miner.  Scotch, 

EABNING8— Of  father $316 

Of  8on,  aged  Rixteeu  years 210 

Of  ROD.  aged  fourteen  years 75 

Total $600 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl, 
aged  eight,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  Two  of  the  boys  are  at  work,  the  girl 
at  homH.  The  family  occupy  a  good,  brick  house,  containing  4  looms.  for 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $10  per  month.  The  house  is  neatly  furnished  and 
carpeted.  They  have  a  large  garden  and  plenty  of  small  fruit.  Family  seem 
to  be  intelligent  and  dress  neatly.  Father  works  thirty-ttve  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  receives  $1.50  per  day  for  his  labor.  If  ir  were  not  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  boys,  they  would  overrun  their  earnings;  as  it  is  they  save  no 
money. 

Food— Br«aA/a«/— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 
i>mn«r— Bread,  butter,  meat,  cheese  and  tea. 
Supper^hretid,  butter,  fruit,  molasses,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $120 

Fuel 30 

Meat 100 

Groceries 200 

Clothing  75 

Boots  and  shoes 30 

Dry  goods 25 

Books,  papers,  etc 8 

tiickness 10 

Total $698 

No.  111.  COAL  MINER.  Welch. 

Earnings— Of  father $48* 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  one  boy  and  two  girls, 
from  one  to  eight  years.  One  of  the  boys  attends  school.  Family  occupy  a 
fair  house,  which  they  own,  and  which  contains  four  rooms.  Furniture  very 
plfiin  and  scant.  Own  sewing-machine  and  have  a  large  garden.  Father  also 
owns  another  house  which  he  rents  for  $60  per  year.  He  is  very  industrious, 
and  pretty  steady.  Receives  $2  per  day  for  his  work,  and  works  forty  weeks 
of  the  year.  Wife  is  economical  and  tidy.  They  have  pigs  and  chickens,  and 
are  saving  some  money.  Father  belongs  to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life 
insurance. 

Food— ^reaA;/a«£— Bread,  butter,  potatoes,  meat  or  eggs  and  colTee. 
y>mr*«;'— Bread,  butter,  meat,  cheese,  pie  and  tea. 
iSupper—Bre&d,  meat,  vegetables,  butter  and  teei. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $25 

Meat / 90 

Groceries : 140 

Clothing 40 

Boots  and  shoes 20 

Drygoodrt  25 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Trades  union 6 

Total $:^48 

No.  112.  COAL  MINER.  American. 

Eabninos— Of  father $25* 

Condition- Family  numbers  7-huRbnnd  wif«^.  and  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boys,  aged  from  three  to  ninetoen  years.  Three  of  th«m  go  to  the  public 
school.  Family  live  in  2  rooms  tent?ment.  in  healthy  locjillty.  for  which  ihey 
pay  $0  per  month  rent.  The  house  is  scantily  furnished,  without  carpets,  but  is 
kept  neat  and  clean.  They  are  compelled  to  live  very  economically,  and  every 
cent  they  earn  is  used  to  the  best  sidvantage.  Father  had  only  thirty  weeks 
work  during  the  past  year.  He  beloiitrs  to  trades  union.  The  figures  for  cost 
of  living  are  actual  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  family  lived  on  the  amount  speci- 
fied 

VoOD— Breakfast  -Bread,  colTee  and  salt  meat. 
Dinner— Meixt.  bread,  colTee  and  butter. 
iSuppei — Sausage,  bread  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 


i  Rent $72|Drygoods 20 

I  Fuel 2u    Trades  union 3 

Meat 20 

Groceries 60 

Clothing 28 

Boots  and  shoes 15 


Hickness 1« 

Sundries 5 

Total $263 
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No.  113.  GOAL  MINER.  German. 

EAByiNGS— Of  father 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 

firl.  aged  from  one  to  ten  years.  Two  of  them  attend  school  regrularly. 
amlly  live  in  a  house  containing:  2  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $6  per  month 
rent.  House  is  neatly  kept,  but  scantily  furnished,  and  the  furniture  is  poor 
and  cheap.  They  have  a  sewing  machine.  Family  is  ordinarily  intelligent. 
Father  only  had  twenty-flve  weeks'  work  during  the  past  year,  for  which  he 
received  $9  per  week.  He  belonsrs  to  trades  union.  His  boys  will  be  able  to 
assist  in  two  or  three  years,  and  with  that  and  more  work  for  himself  he  will 
do  better. 

Food— Breakfast— Brea^  coffee  and  sausage. 

Dinner— KeaU  coiiee.  vegetables  and  bread. 
Supper— Meat,  bread  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Livino— 

Rent  $72 

Fuel 24 

Meat  60 

Groceries 60 

Clothing 10 

Boots  and  shoes  6 

Dry  goods - 10 

Trades  unions  3 

Sundries 15 

Total 1260 


No.  114.  COAL  MINER.  Oeiinan. 

EABNiNos-Of  father $241 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  aged  four,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  years.  Two  of  them  attend  the  public 
school  regularly.  Family  live  in  thefr  own  house,  which  contains  only  2 
rooms,  which  are  poorly  furnished,  with  no  carpets  on  the  floors.  They  find 
it  very  difficult  to  live,  and  in  fact  exceed  their  income.  They  have  .seen 
better  times.  Father  only  had  twenty-nine  weeks'  work  last  year,  and  his 
children  are  too  young  to  render  any  material  assistance  as  yet.  Father  be- 
longs to  trades  union. 

Food— Breakfast— Bread,  sausage  and  coffee. 
2>mner— Bread,  meat  and  potatoes. 
Supper— Btead,  butter  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $20 

Meat 75 

Groceries 88 

Clothing 40 

Boots  and  shoes •. 20 

Dry  goods 15 

Trades  union 3 

Sickness 15 

Sundries 5 

Total $281 


No.  116.  COAL  MINER.  Gennan, 

EiBNiNGS— Of  father $25(> 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  three  girls  and  two 
boys,  aged  from  four  to  fourteen  years.  Four  of  them  attend  school.  Father 
owns  a  home  containing  2  rooms  in  which  they  are  all  crowded.  House  is 
ordinarily  furnished,  have  no  carpets  on  the  floor.  Own  a  sewing  machine. 
The  father  insisted  that  the  cost  of  living  would  not  exce«»d  the  figures  given 
in  this  statement.  They  live  very  economically.  Faihor  carries  some  life 
insurance,  and  belongs  to  trades  union.  Had  very  little  sickness  in  the 
family,  and  wastes  no  money. 

Food— Breakfast,  Dinner,  Supper— Ordinary  food. 

Cost  of  Lrs'iNo— 

Fuel $16 

Meat 72 

Groceries 100 

Clothing  25 

Boots  and  shoes *. 25 

Dry  goods 10 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Life  insurance 12 

Trades  unions 3 

Sutkne.ss 10 

Sundries 5 

Taial $280 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES.  397 

No.  116.  GOAL- MINER.  American. 

Eabninos— Of  father $250 

Of  son— a«ed  19  years 250 

Total $500 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  four  children,  ajjed  ten.  twelve, four- 
teen and  nineteen  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  public  school,  and  the 
elder  boy  Is  at  work  with  his  father  In  the  mine,  and  receives  the  same  pay  per 
week.  Family  occupy  a  house  oontainini;  two  rooms,  for  which  a  payment 
per  month  of  $6  is  made  for  rent.  House  is  poorly  furnished,  no  oar- 
pets  or  sewine  machine.  House  Is  In  a  barren  lot.  no  trees  or  shrubbery,  and 
in  fact  is  a  good  sample  of  the  homes  the  majority  of  coal-miners  about  him 
occupy.    Father  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— J5rpaA-/a«<— Bread,  sausaee  and  coffee. 

Dinne.) — Meat,  bread,  coffee  and  vearetables. 
Supper— "Bre^d,  coffee  and  sausage. 

Cost  op  IjIvinq— 

Rent $72 

Fuel 25 

Meat 100 

.  Groceries 150 

Clothing  30 

Boots  and  shoes '. 20 

Dry  goods - 20 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

'I'rades  unions 3 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 46 

Total $492 

No.  117.  COAL- MINER.  English, 

Eaenisqs- Of  father $250 

Of  sou  nineteen  years  of  age 250 

Of  son  seventeen  years  of  age 120 

Total $620 

Conditio V— Family  numbers  8— husband,  wife  and  six  children,  five  boys  and 
one  jflrl,  aged  ten.  twelve,  fourteen,  seventeen  and  girl  and  boy  of  nineteen, 
who  are  twins.  Three  of  the  children  attend  school,  a^^.d  two  of  them  aref  at 
work.  The  eldest  son  receives  the  same  wages  tSMlr  per  week  as  his  father, 
the  other  son  $4  per  week.  Family  occupy  a  house  containing  4  rooms,  for 
which  they  pay  S9  per  mouth  rent.  House  is  moderately  furnished.  Have  no 
carpets  or  sewing  machine.  Family  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Husband 
belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— ^rpa A'/(a.«^^—Breat,  meat  and  coffee. 

Dinuer—  Meat,  brend.  butter  and  vegetables. 
5u/;pfr  -Bread,  coffee  and  sausage. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $118 

Fuel 25 

Meat 100 

Groceries 160 

Clothing 66 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods 30 

Books,  papers,  etc 5    ' 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 25 

Total $689 

No.  118.                                           COAL-MINER.                                            English. 
Eabninob— Of  father $250 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  two-year-old  girl.  They  occupy 
an  ordinary  house,  containing  2  rooms,  and  pay  a  rental  of  $6  per  month  for 
it.  House  is  very  poorlv  furnished,  no  carpets,  and  in  fact  have  nothing  ex- 
cept the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Family  living  beyond  their  means.  Father 
complains  of  the  low  wages,  the  average  being,  $8.a3  per  week,  and  was  only 
at  work  thirty  weeks  of  the  past  year.  Says  miners  formerly  received  higher 
wages.    He  run  behind  in  his  expenses  last  year.  He  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— J?r«afr/a«<- -Bread,  coffee  and  sausage. 
Dinner— 'HLQaX,  vegetables  and  bread. 
iSMppgr— Meat,  bread  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $72  Dry  goods $10 

Fuel 25  Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Meat 50  Trades  unions 8 

Groceries 85  Sickness 10 

Clothing 20  Sundries .30 

Boots  and  shoes 10            Total _ $317 
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No.  119.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch. 

Eabninos— Of  husband $20S 

CcNDiTioN— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  They  occupy  a  miserable 
house  of  2  rooms,  and  pay  rent  for  same  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month.    House 

is  very  Voorly  furnished,  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  is  unhealthy  and  very 
unattractive,  as  are  the  surroundings.  Have  no  sewini;  machine.  Husband 
worked  only  twenty- nine  weeks  of  the  past  year,  and  received  only  an  average 
of  17  per  week  for  his  labor.  By  practicing:  the  utmost  economy  they  managed 
to  live  almost  within  their  means.    Husband  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent , $60 

Fuel ! 15 

Meat 30 

Groceries «0 

Clothinfir 10 

Boots  and  shoes 7 

Dry  eroods 10 

Trades  unions 3 

Sundries 10 

Total $aQ& 

No.  120.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch. 

Eabnixos— Of  husband $23S 

Condition— Family  of  2— husband  and  wife.  Live  in  house  containing  2  rooms, 
for  which  they  pay  $5  per  month  rent.  House  keet  neat,  but  poorly  furnished. 
Have  no  carpets  on  the  floors.  One  sewint?  machine,  which  the  wife  paid  for 
by  sewing.  Surroundine.s  very  unattractive.  Husband  only  secured  work 
during:  tWBnty-ei(;ht  weeks  of  the  year,  and  received  an  average  of  18 Sniper 
week  for  nis  labor.  He  belongs  to  a  trades  union.  Although  practicing  the 
utmost  economy  they  could  not  keep  out  of  debt. 

Food— J5»vaA;/a«<— Bread,  coffee  and  sausage. 
Din/ip?^— Bread,  meat  and  vegetables. 
Supper— hread,  coffee  an<]  sausage. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $60 

Fuel 20 

Meat 60 

Groceries '75 

Clothing 15 

Boots  and  shoes 9 

Dry  goods 20 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Trades  unions 3 

Sundries 30 

Total 1284 


No.  121.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch, 

Eabsings— Of  father  1210 

Of  son.  flfteen  years  old 100 

Total $310 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  boy  fifteen  years  of  age.  Fam- 
ily live  in  house  containing  2  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  month.  The  house  is  very  poorly  furnished;  in  fact,  they  have  nothing 
but  what  they  actually  n«'ed.  and  are  trying  very  hard  to  live  within  rbeir 
means.  Father  only  had  thirty  weeks  work  during  the  past  year,  and  re- 
ceived but  $7  per  week  for  his  labor.  What  work  the  son  could  secure,  brought 
him  in  $100.  which  went  for  the  support  of  the  family,  or  they  would  have  been 
considerably  in  debt.    Father  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— B/vo A/as/— Sausage,  bread  knd  coffee. 

/><wTip7'— Meat,  bread,  coffee  and  vegetables. 
Supper—Braaa,  coffee  and  meat. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $00 

Fuel 20 

Meat 75 

Groceries 100 

Clothing 25 

Boot^  and  shoes 10 

Dry  foods 10 

Trjul"s  unions _  3 

Sundries 5 

Total 1308 


CONDITION   OF  FAMILIBS.  399 

No.  122.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch. 

Eabnjngs— Of  father $47» 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— father,  mother  and  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boys,  ag^d  from  four  to  fourteen.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school 
reRularly.  Family  occupy  house  containing  2  rooms,  which  is  furnished 
scantily.  Thev  r»ay  $4  per  month  rent  for  the  house.  Family  are  generally 
heulthy.  Father  worked  forty-two  weeks  last  year  at  an  average  of  $1.80  per 
day,  and  m»flf  |  '5  out  side  of  the  mine  doing  odd  jobs.  He  has  worked  out- 
side and  inside  the  mines.  Has  not  saved  any  money,  and  says  ne  never  ex- 
"pects  to  as  a  coal  miner.    He  does  not  belong  to  trades  union. 

Food — Breakfast— Bre&d,  butter,  coffee  and  sometimes  meat, 
i^mtjer— Bread,  butter,  meat,  pie,  cake  and  tea. 
A'MPi?<?r— Potatoes,  meat,  soup,  pudding,  bread  and  butter. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent 148 

Fuel. 9 

Meat 96 

Groceries 240 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods , 60 

Rooks,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness .' 3 

Sundries 5 

Total $471 


No.  123.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch, 

Earniwos— Of  father 1540 

Condition— Family  numbers 5— parents  and  three  children,  all  boys,  aged  two  to 
five  and  six  years.  One  of  the  children  attends  public  school.  They  live  in  a 
house  containing  3  rooms,  and  pay  $4  per  month  rent  for  the  same.  The 
house  is  f<iirly  furnished  and  comfortable.  Have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
sickuHSs  in  the  family  during  the  past  year,  still  the  father  considers  he  did 
very  well.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  had  "entry"  work  part  of  the  time.  He 
worked  forty-flve  weeks  of  the  year  and  received  an  average  of  $2  per  day 
for  eleven  hours  each  day  during  winter  and  summer. 

Fooi>— Breakfast— 'PotfitoQR,  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  meat. 
7)/7m^r— Bread,  butter,  meat  andple. 
Supper— BT*3&d,  butter,  potatoes  and  meat,  pie  and  fruit  occasionally. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $48 

Fuel 8 

Meat 60 

Groceries 180 

Clothing 40 

Boots  and  shoes 2B 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 6 

Sickness 40 

Total 1456 


No.  124.  COAL  MINER.  Scctch. 

EABNINGR-Of  father 1630 

CoNDirroN— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  from  five  to  thirteen 
years  of  *ige.  They  all  attend  school.  Family  live  in  house,  which  they  own, 
and  which  contains  3  rooms  well  furnished,  healthy  location,  and  comfortably 
situated.  Father  has  forty-two  weeks'  work  at  '*  driving  entry  "  and  worked 
steady  during  that  time,  and  received  about  $2.50  per  day,  for  ten  hours  work. 
Family  are  healthy.  Father  belongs  to  a  "  Friendly  Society  "  but  to  no  union 
or  trades  organization. 

Food— -Breafr/as/— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
/>/«fi#'7^— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  cheese. 
iSupper— Potatoes,  meat,  vegetables,  pudding  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $10 

Meat 60 

Groceries 360 

Clothing 60 

Boors,  shoes  and  dry  goods 30 

Jiooks,  papers,  etc 5 

Hickn«s8 5 

*     Sundries 10 

Total $540 


400 
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No.  126.  COAL  MINER.  Scotch. 

Eaenings— Of  father $400 

Of  son eo 

ToUil / UOO 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children,  two  girls  and  three 
boys,  aged  from  six  to  fifteen  years.  Family  occupy  rented  house  contaiiiing 
8  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $5  per  month.  House  la  pleasantly  furnished  and 
family  quite  healthy.  Three  of  the  ohildrea  attend  school.  Duriniar  parr  of 
the  year  past  they  had  table  boarders,  but  the  expense  of  keeping  them  and 
the  Income  derived  therefrom  is  not  considered  in  this  stateriient.  From  hi>* 
earnings  and  cost  of  living  it  will  be  seen  that  he  apparently  ran  behind,  but 
the  amount  paid  by  the  boarders  enabled  him  to  come  out  about  even.  He 
thinks  much  more  of  this  country  than  of  Scotland. 

Foon— Breakfast— Bre&d,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 
Z)inn<?/'— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  tea. 
iSMi>per— Potatoes,  meat,  butter,  bread  and  dessert 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Rent $60 

Fuel 9 

Meat t M) 

Groceries i 32" 

Boots  and  shoes 60 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sioknnss Ji 

Sundries 25 

Total t557 


No.  126. 


COAL  MINER. 


iicotch. 


EABNiNGS—Of  father 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  three  children,  ail  girls,  aged  one, 
two  and  four  years;  100  young  to  go  to  school.  Family  live  in  tenement  of 
3  rooms  for  which  monthly  payments  at  the  rate  of  $6  are  matle.  One  room  is 
carpeted,  three  rooms  are  comfortably  but  plainly  furnished.  Wife  h»is  sew- 
ing machine.  Family  are  healthy  having  had  no  sickness  during  past  year. 
Father  worked  only  »2  weeks  during  the  y^ar.  at  about  $1.50  per  day.  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  securo  putside  work  when  the  mines  were  not  being 
worked,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  half  the  family  expenses;  as  it 
is  he  is  about  $40  in  debt. 

Pood— BrpaA/a^^— Bread,  butter,  sometimes  a  little  meat,  eggs  and  coffee. 
i)mH<»r— Same  as  breakfast. 
(Supper- Potatoes,  sometimes  meat,  bread,  butler,  pastry  and  fruit. 

Cost  op  Living— 


Rent $?2 

Fuel 12 

Meat  and  groceries 280 

Clothing.  Doots  and  shoes  and 

dry  goods '. 20 


Rooks,  papers,  etc 

Trades  union 

Sundries 

Total 


$6 
3 
6 


$360 


$399 


COAL  MINER. 


No.  127. 

Earnings- Of  father 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— father,  mother  and  four  children,  one  boy  and 
three  girls  aged  from  one  to  seven  years;  two  or  them  ^o  to  school.  Father 
owns  a  comfortable  house  of  seven  rooms,  nicely  furnished,  and  carpets  on 
all  the  floors,  pictures,  mottos,  etc.,  on  the  walls.  Father  is  a  sober  and  In- 
dustrious man,  and  worked  all  that  he  had  opportunity  to.  saved  some  money 
in  past  years  and  invested  In  property,  now  valued  at  about  $5,000,  from  which 
he  realizes  enough  to  pay  debts  as  they  become  due.  He  intends  giving  his 
children  a  college  education,  and  have  them  do  something  besides  coal 
mining  which  he  will  auit  soon  himself.  Family  members  of  Church  of  Rome. 

Foon— Breakfast— Breads  butter  and  tea. 

D/»m«r— Bread,  butter,  meat,  pie  and  tea. 

/StipptT— Vegetables,  meat,  bread,  butter,  fruits  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 


Irish. 


Fuel 

Meat ^ 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Dry  goods 


$12  ;  Books,  papers,  etc 

60  ;  Life  insurance 

110    Sickness 

t»0    Sundries 

so;        Total 

36! 


$10 
28 
40 
20 


$399 


$406 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES.  401 

No.  128.  GOAL  MINER.  iHsh, 

£ABNiNO»-0f  father $860 

Condition— Family  nnmbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  both  crirls,  aged  one 
and  Bix  years.  Father  owns  a  house  containing  2  rooms,  which  are  barely 
furnished,  but  are  kept  clean  and  as  oomfortuble  as  his  circumstances  will 

{>ermit  of.  He  was  once  in  somewhat  better  shape,  but  owinir  to  an  8  months* 
ock-out  at  Braidwood,  he  got  behind,  and  finds  It  difficult  to  catch  up  again. 
He  is  a  sober.  Industrious  and  economical  man.  Wastes  nothing  in  drink  or 
extravagance.  He  belongs  to  a  benevolent  society  and  to  trades  union. 
Thinks  laboring- men's  prospects  are  having  a  downward  tendency. 

Food— /Jr^aAt/aaf— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
2)tim#»r— Same. 
/ft^'ijopfT— Vegetables,  meat,  soup  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fael $10  00 

Meat 60  00 

Groceries 210  00 

Clothing 40  00 

Boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 90  00 

Books,  papers,  etc 4  00 

Trades  unions ^ 3  50 

Sundries 9  50 

Total $867 

No.  129.  COAL  MINER.  Irish, 

Eabninos— Of  father $368 

or  son,  seventeen  years  of  age 868 

Of  son.  fourteen  yearsof  age 172 

Total $908 

Condition— Family  numbers  9— parents  and  seven  children,  five  boys  and  two 
girls,  their  ages  ranging  from  two  to  seventeen  years.  Three  of  these  attend 
school,  and  the  two  oldest  boys  work  in  the  mines.  Family  occupy  a  house 
containing  3  rooms,  with  an  addition  of  a  shanty,  for  which  they  pay  $5  per 
month  rent.  Father  is  uu  industrious  and  hard-working  man,  but  only  had 
thirty  weeks  work  during  the  year.  He  is  a  leader  among  his  class.  Is  a  great 
rtJHder.  belongs  to  temperance  F^oeiety.  life  Insurance  society,  and  trades 
union.  Family  healthy,  and  members  of  a  church.  They  work  half  an  acre 
of  land,  and  raise  vegetables  enough  for  family  use.*  They  are  making  pay- 
ments on  a  lot,  sewing  machine  and  back  debts. 

Food— /?r«?aA-/aj»<— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

i^mnfr— Bread,  butter,  cheese  or  meat  and  tea, 

^upp^r— Meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  pie  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $60 

Fuel 15 

Meat 120 

Groceries ^ 360 

Clothing 170 

Boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 63 

Books,  papers,  etc 8 

Life  Insurance 30 

TrHri««  unions 6 

Sickness 4 

Sundries 63 

Total :.. $898 

No.  130.  -  COAL  MINER.  Irish, 

Eabnings— Of  father $420 

Of  son,  twenty-one  years  of  age 420 

Of  son,  eighteen  years  of  age 420 

Of  son,  sixteen  years  of  age 150 

Total $1,410 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  threo  boys  and  one 

fifi.  The  girl  attends  school,  and  the  three  boys  are  working  In  the  mine, 
ather  owns  a  house  of  six  rooms,  which  is  clean  and  very  comfortably  fur- 
nished. Family  temperate,  and  members  of  a  church,  which  they  attend  with 
regularity.  They  have  an  acre  of  ground,  which  they  work  in  summer,  and 
raise  vegetables  for  their  consumption.  They  have  their  house  about  paid 
for,  payments  being  made  in  installments  of  $240  per  year.  Father  belongs  to 
mutual  assessment  association  and  to  trades  union. 

Food— -Br^aAr/aai— Steak,  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  bacon  and  coffee. 

Dinner  -Bread,  butter,  meat,  cheese,  pie  and  tea. 

iS7fpp/>r^-Meat.  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  puddings,  pie  and  coffee. 
Cost  of  Living— 


Rent $240 

Kuel 10 

Meat 200 

Groceries 7tM) 

<"'othlng 80 

liuots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 70 

—26 


Books,  papers,  etc $15 

Life  InsurHnce 18 

Trades  unions 3 

Sickness 4 

Sundries 76 

Total $1,415 


402  STATISTICS  OP  LABOR. 

j  No.  131.  COAL  MINEB.  German. 

!  Eabnings— Of  father 1200 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
agnd  two,  four,  nine  and  eleven  year>i.  Two  of  theni  attend  school.  Family 
occupy  a  hoase  containint?  3  rooms,  for  which  they  pav  |6i)  per  annum. 
Father  workn  all  he  can.  and  only  receives  $1  pMr  day  for  his  labor.  He  has 
only  been  in  thi»*  country  2!^  years,  antl  is  anxious  to  rM  back  to  Germany. 
The  house  is  miserably  furnished,  and  is  a  wretched  affair  in  itself.  They 
have  a  t«*w  broken  chairs  and  benches  and  a  bedstt»atl.  Father  is  a  shoe- 
mak>*r  by  trade,  and  does  son^^^  cobbling  which  help**  a  little  toward  support- 
infir  his  family.    He  receives  the  lowost  wattes  in  the  shaft. 

Fooj>— Break/nut— Bvaskd  and  coffep. 

Dinner— Brand,  meat  and  coffee. 
Supper— liruaiX,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent leo 

Meat 36 

Groceries 84 

GiothinflT  12 

Boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 16 

Bickntfes 1 

Sundries 20 

Total 1228 

No.  182.  ENGINEER  (LOCOMOTIVE).  American. 

Eabninos— Of  father $1,277 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  one  girl  and  one  bov, 
aged  thirteen  and  fifteen  years,  and  both  attend  school  regulaily.  FamUy 
live  In  a  good  house  containing  7  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rental  of  $11  pf^r 
month.  House  is  in  healthy  locality,  surroundings  pleasant,  and  garden  full 
of  flowers  during  summer.  General  appearance  of  family  neat  and  clean. 
House  i^  well  furnished;  carpets  on  the  floors.  Have  a  piano  and  sewing  ma- 
chine. Family  intelligent,  and  go  to  church,  and  dress  well.  Father  carries 
some  life  insurance. 

¥ooj>— Breakfast— Bt9sl6,  coffee,  fruits,  veg«*table8  and  m*»at. 
i>/«yipr— Bread,  meat,  vegetables,  fruits  and  pastries. 
Supper— Bre&d,  coffee,  ccJld  meats  and  fruits. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $132 

Fuel 36 

Meat 91 

Groceries IW) 

Clothing 75 

Boots  and  shoes 68 

Dry  goods 1«0 

Books,  papers,  etc 12 

Life  insurance 42 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 60 

Total $aw 

No.  133.  FITTER  IN  CORN  PLANTER  WORKS.  American. 

EABNINGS-Of  father $648 

Condition— Family  numbers  3 -parents  and  a  nine-year-old  boy,  who  att«>nds 
school.  Family  occupy  a  small  comfortable  house  containing  4  rooms,  which 
they  own,  but  it  is  mortgag»»tlfor  one-thlid  Its  value.  Home  is  in  pleasant 
and  healthy  lor»atlon,  with  flower  garden.  Home  Is  neatly  furnished,  with 
carpets  on  all  floors  but  the  kitchen.  Family  intelligent  and  dr^ss  well,  and 
are  very  good  representatives  of  the  working  class  of  people.  Father  out  of 
work  at  present.  He  worked  36  weeks  of  the  last  year  at  piece  work,  and  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $:{  per  day  for  his  labor.  He  carries  some  life  insurance 
and  belongs  .o  trades  organization.         .  '^ 

Food— JBr<»afr/fi«/— Bread,  butter,  eggs  and  coffee. 

7)m«6»^— Bread,  butter,  meat,  vegetables,  pastry  and  tea. 
Supper— Bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living—  •  ' 

Interest,  etc $140 

Fuel, 20 

Meat 62 

Groceries 175 

Clothing 40 

Boots  and  shoes 12 

Dry  goods a«» 

Books,  papers,  etc  12 

Life  insurance 21 

'i"rades  unions 3 

Sundries  *..  16 

Total 1511 


CONDITION   OF  FAMILIEB.  403 

No.  134.  HEATEK  (BAR  MILIJ.  Irish. 

Eakntnos— Of  father $1,776 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— purent«  and  three  children,  two  girNand  one  boy, 
agreed  four.  8lx  and  «lKht  years.  Two  of  them  attend  ai'hool.  Father  owns  a 
house  of  4  rooran,  which  is  Qorafortuble  furnished.  Have  ciirnetH  in  all  rooms 
but  the  kitchen.  Have  shwIiik  mnchlue.  House  in  healthy  locality;  sur- 
ronndinfi^R  ordinary.  Family  intelli»rent.  and  livn  comfortably  but  economi- 
cally. Father  receives  $8  per  day  for  his  work,  and  saves  considerable  money 
for  a  working  man.    burplus  mouuy  is  Invested  in  property. 

Fooj>— Breakfast— Breast  fruits,  meat.  cofiTee  and  butter.  ' 
Z>i/i;tfr— Meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  butter. 
Supper— M.(iaX,  coffee,  eggs  and  butter. 

Cost  op  Livino— 

Fuel $4S 

Meat 115 

Groceries 195 

Clothing  45 

Boots  and  shoes 80 

Dry  goods 50 

Bonks,  parers,  etc 8 

SU-kriesrt 25 

Sundries 60 

Total 1563 


No.  135.  HEATER  (BAR  MILL).  EnglisK 

Eabninos— Of  father $1,332 

Of  son,  aged  sixteen  years  .  2*22 

Total •. $1,651 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  girls  and  one 
boy,  aged  respectively  twelve,  sixteen  and  eighteen  years:  two  of  them  attend 
school:  the  ofherat  work  at$l  per  dav.  They  occupy  house  containing  5 
rooms,  and  pay  for  It  $15  per  month.  House  is  well  furnished:  carpets  on  the 
floors.  Own  sewing  machine.  House  Is  in  healthy  locality.  Family  Is  com- 
paratively intelligent:  live  and  dress  well,  but  not  extrav^igantly.  Father 
receives  %fa  per  day  for  his  work,  and  saves  some  money.  He  had  but  thirty- 
eeven  weeks*  work  during  the  year. 

Food— Br^aAr/a.^/— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
7>inwpr— Meat,  bread,  vegetables,  coflfee  and  eggs. 
Suppei^-HLeaX,  coffee  and  bread. 

Cost  of  Livino— 

Rent $180 

Fuel 50 

Meat 16rt 

Groceries 250 

Clothing 60 

Boots  and  shoes 8» 

Dry  goods 75 

Books,  papers,  etc 9 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 76 

Total $904 


No.  136.  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKER.  IHsh. 

Earnings— Of  father $1.17^ 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 

8 iris,  aged  one  to  seven  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school.  Ftimily 
ve  in  their  own  house,  which  contains  12  rooms,  which  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  locality,  and  which  is  nicely  furnished,  with  Brussels 
carpets  on  all  the  floors  down  stairs.  They  have  a  sewing  raachiue.  Family 
are  intelligent,  dress  well,  and  attend  church.  This  family  is  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  own  other  good  property  in  the  city.  Father  carries  some  life 
insurance  and  belongs  to  trades  union.    His  wages  average  $6  per  day. 

Pood— Br<»«A:/aa<— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
7>mnef—H read,  butter,  meat,  pie  or  cake. 
i^Mppfi^-Fotatoes,  tea,  meat,  rice  or  sauce. 

Cost  of  Living- 
Fuel. 


Meat 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Dry  goods 


$75 

120 

300 

50 

Books,  papers,  etc 

Life  insurance 

Trades  unions 

Sickness 

$10 
12 
6 

10 

30 
25 

Sundries 

Total 

40 

$078 
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No.  1S7.  IRON  AND  STEEL  WOBKEB.  EnglUh, 

Eabnings- Of  father $1,420 

Of  son.  affed  fourteen. 900 

Total fl,7ai 

CoNcmoN— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children;  two  boys  and  two 
crirls.  acred  from  seven  to  sixteen  years.  Three  of  them  attend  school,  and 
the  other  works  in  the  shop  with  hts  father.  Family  occupy  their  own  house. 
containiDf;  9  well-furnished  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  locality.  They 
have  a  firood  vef^etable  and  flower  garden.  I'hey  live  well,  but  not  eztrava- 
ffantly,  and  are  savinc:  about  a  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Father  receives  an  • 
average  of  $7  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  for  his  labor,  and  works  about  thirty- 
four  weeks  of  the  year.  Belongs  to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance. 
Had  but  little  sickness  during  the  year. 

Food— Brea/^ast— Bread,  butter,  meat,  eggs  and  sometimes  oysters. 
/>if#n«r— Potatoes,  bread,  butter,  meat.  pie.  cake  or  pudding. 
Supp'T— Bread,  butter,  meat,  rice  or  sauce,  and  tea  or  coffee. 

Cost  op  Ltviho— 

Fuel $S5 

Meat 100 

Groceries aw 

Clothing 75 

Boots  and  shoes 5«» 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions I....- 6 

Sickness 12 

Sundries 60 

Total $708 

No.  138.                                IRON  AND  STEEL  WOBKEB.                                Irish. 
Eabninos— Of  father 1756 

Condition— Family  numbers  4— parents  and  two  children,  one  boy  and  one  girl, 
aged  respectively  eight  and  six  years.  One  of  the  children  attends  puDlio 
school.  Family  occppy  their  own  house.  '*ontalning5  rooms;  also  owns  a  farm 
upon  which  is  a  mortgage.  Has  a  good  garden  in  summer  time,  a 
cow  and  a  horse.  Has  had  considerable  sicknnss  In  th  ^  family,  but  avoids 
doctors  as  much  as  possible.  F.amlly  dress  well:  are  clean  and  neat  and  in- 
telligent, and  attend  church.  This  man  is  paid  by  the  ton.  or  piece,  and  has 
work  for  only  »bout  forty- two  weeks  of  the  year,  and  averages  about  $3  per 
day.    Father  belongs  to  trades  unions. 

Food— BreaA/a«<— Potatoes,  bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 
/>inn«r— Bread,  butter,  meat,  pie  or  cake. 
^upi>ar— Potatoes,  meat,  bread,  butter  and  tea. 

OcsT  OP  Living— 

Fuel $40 

Meat 84 

ttrooeries 2U0 

Clothing 20 

Boots  and  shoes 16 

Dry  goods a» 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness : 10 

Sundries 30 

Total $426 

No.  139.  LABOBEB.  American, 

Eabnings— Of  father 1270 

Co.^YDiTioN— Family  numbers '6— parents  and  three '"children,  two  girls  and  one 
boy.  aged  from  six  months  to  six  years  Too  young  to  attend  school. 
Family  occupy  their  own  house  containing  four  rooms,  which  are  uie»'ly  fur- 
nished aDd  carpeted.  Thay  haare  a  sewing-  machine.  In  summer  they  have  a 
large  garden  which  helps  them  considerably.  The  whole  family  are  very 
neat  and  respectable  in  appearance.  Father  had  only  thirty- six  weeks*  work 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  rolliDg-mill  shutting  down  the  rest  of  the  year. 
He  carries  some  life  insurance,  ana  belongs  to  trade  organization. 

Food— SreaA/fl^'— Bread,  butter  and  tea. 

DmuiT— Potatoes,  salt  meat,  bread  and  butter. 
Supper— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel 139 

M^at 40 

Groceries 175 

Clothing  :    - 25 

Boots  and  shoes : 20 

Dry  goods - 90 

Books,  papers,  etc 3 

Life  Insurance 12 

Trades  unions 12 

Sicknest* 10 

Sundries 20 

Total I38S 


CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES.  405 

No.  140.  LABOBEB.  American. 

Eabmcyob— Of  father $400 

Condition— Family  numbers  7— parents  and  five  children;  three  boys  and  two 

S'rls.  ages  notflriven.  The  family  live  in  a  honne  contalninir  4  rooms,  which 
ey  own,  with  the  exception  of  a  mortffai;e  of  1150.  The  children  as  well  as 
parents  are  brlsht  and  intelliirent;  their  dress  is  plain  but  clean.  Booms  are 
all  covered  with  clean  rsLg  carpets.  Own  alsewlnfr  machine.  Mother  is  in- 
dustrious and  ambitious.  They  have  a  large  and  well  cultivated  garden. 
They  live  plainly  but  comfortably.    Father  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Food— Breakfasf—hTead,  butter  and  coffee. 

2>ifin«»^PotatoeR,  meat,  bread  butter  and  ooflee. 
6'Mi>p6r— Bread  and  tea.  but  frequently  com  meal  mush. 

Cost  of  Ltvihg— 

Fuel $40 

Meat 65 

Groceries 185 

Clothing 50 

Boots  and  shoes 26 

Dry  goods 17 

Books,  papers,  etc 13 

Trades  union ." 4 

Sickness 20 

Sundries 25 

Total $444 

No.  141.  LABOBEB.  IHsh. 

Eabninos— Of  father $460 

OoNDTnoN— Family  numbers  5~parent8  and  three  children,  two  girls,  and  one 
boy  aged  from  on^  to  five  years;  too  young  to  go  to  school  yet.  Family 
occupv  their  own  house,  which  has  6  rooms  in  it;  the  house  is  not  very  nicely 
furnished.  They  have  a  sewing  machine.  Family  attends  church  every  Bun- 
day  Father  received  $2  per  day  for  his  work,  but  the  rolling  mill  in  whi<'h  he 
worked  was  dosed  all  hut  H5  weeks  of  the  year.  He  managed  to  secure  odd 
jobs  during  that  time,  which  helped  him  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Carries  no  life 
insurance,  and  belongs  to  no  trades  organization. 

Food— -Br<»afr/a«<— Bread,  butter,  coffee,  occasionally  meat. 
Dinner— Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  meat. 
/Sapper— Bread  buiter.  tea  or  coffee. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $50 

Meat 60 

Groceries 200 

Boots  and  shoes .• 15 

Dry  goods '    10 

Books,  papers,  etc S 

Sickness 10 

Sundries 68 

Total $406 

No.  142.  LABOBEB.  American, 

Eabninos— Of  father $334 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three'children,  all  boys,  aged  two. 
five  and  nine  years  respectively.  Family  occupy  a  house  containing  3  rooms, 
situated  in  a  v«ry  unhealthy  locality,  miserable  surroundings,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  slough.  Have  a  few  chairs.  bedsteHd,  two  poor  stoves,  but  no  carpets. 
Family  poorly  dressed:  father  works  in  saw  mill:  one  cent  per  hour  is  retained 
by  his  employers  on  condition  that  he  lo.ses  it  if  he  l«*aves  their  service  before 
the  season  closes.  Father  claims  to  have  lost  this  11  cts  per  day  for  the  year 
1881,  as  he  had  three  of  his  fingers  cut  off.  and  could  not  work  the  season  out. 

Food— Br<»a*/a«<— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
i>t//wer— Bread,  meat  and  coffee. 
Supper— Brefid,  butter,  coffee  and  potatoes. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Bent $48 

Fuel 22 

Meat  and  groceries 220 

Clothing,  boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 30 

Sickness 35 

Total $356 


4C6  STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 

No.  143.  LABORER.  .  American. 

Eabnings— Of  father $2»4 

Of  POD.  Afired  sixteen 81 

Total $815 

CoyDiTiON -Family  number**  8— parents  and  six  children,  two  boys  and  f«»ur 
girls,  a^ed  rospeciively  fifteen,  sixteen.  fourtHMo.  six.  four  and  two  years. 
Two  of  the  j'hildrHQ  .ittend  school.  Pamily  llvo  in  a  tenemmir  house  of  4 
room'^.  for  whiiih  tbey  paylSp^^r  month  rtirit.  Housh  i.s  in  h^^ilrU.  location, 
very  poorly  furoi-thed.  one  room  carpeted.  Family  poorly  drrt«8ed  and 
receive  charity.  Father  and  son  b  )th  out  of  work  at  present;  say  thov  are  in 
debt  for  thetr  house  rent  and  it  is  difflfult  to  keep  it  paid.  Father  belongs  to 
trade  organization  but  carries  no  liie  insurance. 

Food— firfaA/a."?/— Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
J)  iniier—S  one. 
Suppf-r— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent  $96 

Fuel 20 

Meat  and  groceries 2f.w 

Clothing 40 

Hoots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 32 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Trades  unions 5 

Sickness ' 25 

Total $423 

No.  141.  LABORER.  American. 

Eaeninos— Of  father $187 

Of  wife,  at  $3  per  week 150 

Total $837 

CoNPiTioN— Family  numbers  8— parents  and  six  children,  two  boys  and  four 
girls,  aged  from  one  to  fourt««n  years.  Three  of  the  children  attend  public 
schools.  Family  occupy  a  miserable  old  house  containing  three  rooms,  for 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $4  per  month.  They  have  no  furnlturH  worth  any- 
thing. The  father  works  but  little,  children  pick  up  fuel.  etc.  They  hav«  a 
good  ganien  spot,  but  do  not  cultivate  It.  Family  shiftless  and  improvident, 
and  undoubtedly  receive  help  from  some  source.  Their  expenditures  exceed 
their  earnings. 

Food- -Breakfast— Bresid,  sometimes  meat,  tea  or  coffee. 
7></iii»^r— Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  bean-. 
6'upper— Bread,  molasses,  cold  meat  or  butter  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $48 

Fuel 10 

Meat 75 

Groceri«»"s 175 

Clothing 25 

Boots  and  shoes 30 

Dry  goods 15 

Sickness   10 

Total $388 

No.  145.  LABORER.  American. 

Earnings— Of  father $5o 

Of  son,  fourteen  years  of  age 25 

Total $75 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  aged  respectively  six  and  fourteen,  and  girl  twins  of  ten  years.  Father 
works  only  at  odd  jobs,  from  two  to  «ight  hours  in  summer.  Is  not  al)l«  lo  do 
hard  work  and  does  not  work  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  They  live 
in  a  two  room  house,  which  is  owned  by  friemis  of  the  family,  and  lor  which 
no  rent  is  charged  them.  The  house  is  in  good  locality.  Two  of  the  children 
atteu'l  school,  and  one  of  the  boys  earns  a  little  miHiey  in  different  ways. 
Their  expenses,  amounting  to  about  $15o,  is  mostly  furnished  by  charity. 

"Food— Break-fasit— Corned  beef  and  potatoes,  occasionally  coffee, 
y^iu/i^r— IJread.  sometlraHs  meat  and  fruit. 
Sunper— Corn  bread  and  salt,  and  oftener  nothing. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $20 

Meat  ana  groceries KH) 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods 30 

Total $150 
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No.  146.  LABORER.  French. 

Eabnings— Of  father $S06 

Of  son,  nineteen  years  old 2iK) 

Of  son,  fourteen  years  old  luo 

Total $806 

Condition— Family  numbers  1ft— parents  and  ei^ht  children,  three  boys  and  five 
ftirls.  ased  from  four  to  nineteen.  Four  of  them  attend  school,  and  two  of  the 
boys  at  work.  Family  live  in  their  own  house,  which  containsS  rooms.wit  h  down 
stairs  floors  carpeted.  The  entire  family  nrHSHnr  a  comfortable  appearance; 
own  a sewin«r  machine;  children  clean  and  bricrhi  looking:  mother  indusirious 
and  economical.  They  all  go  to  church,  and  children  attend  Sunday  school. 
Th«y  keep  a  cow  and  raise  pies,  which  they  put  up  for  winter  meat.  They 
have  to  struesle  hard  to  keep  within  their  income. 

Food— /?r#»aA/a«/— Bread  and  coffee,  occasionally  meat. 
Dirm^r— Potatoes,  bread,  meat  and  tea. 
Supper— BrQud,  tea  and  corn  meal  mush. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel $25 

Meat 120. 

Groceries 360 

Clothinfi: 1<«0 

Boots  and  shoes  60 

Dry  Roods ^ 75 

Books,  papers,  etc 25 

Sickness 80 

Sundries 20 

Total $805 

No.  147.  LABORER  (R.  R.)  IrUh. 

Earnings- Of  father $584 

Of  son,  sixteen  years  old 365 

Total $94» 

Condition— Family  numbers  10- father,  mother  and  eight  children,  four  of  whom 
attend  school.  The  childrftn  are  fonrerirl-^  and  four  boys,  ajfed  from  three 
months  to  eighteen  years.  Father  owns  a  house  containing:  3  rooms,  which  is 
in  healthy  lo<'ality;  fairly  furni-hed;  carpers  on  two  rooms;   surroundings 

Bleasant.  Owns  sewing  machine.  Family  intelligent  and  attend  church, 
:ave  searcely  any  s^ickness.  Father  receives  $l.(io  for  his  labor  per  day  of  ten 
hours  the  year  round.  With  the  help  of  the  son,  they  are  enabled  to  live  com- 
fortably and  within  their  means. 

VooD—BrpakfaHt—M.eaf.  coffee  and  bread. 

7)j««er— Meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee. 
Slipper— BresLd,  coffae  and  fndts. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $20 

Meat  183 

Oroeeries 3»>0 

Clothing 100 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 5 

Sickness 10 

Sundries , 10 

Total : $828 

No.  148.  MACHINIST.  American. 

Eabnings— Of  husband $882 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  Own  a  house  containing  6 
rooms,  which  are  comTortabiy  furnished;  have  carpets  on  the  floor-;  have 
sewing  machine  and  organ.  Houne  is  well  kept,  neat  and  tidy;  is  in  good 
locality;  pleasant  surroundings;  flowers  in  yard  in  summer.  Family  go  to 
church;  are  intelligent  beyond  their  clas.^.  They  live  well.  dr»^ss  w»-ll.  and  do 
not  waste  any  money.  Thev  live  for  less  than  half  of  husband's  earnings,  and 
/  invent  what  rhey  save  in  real  estate.  Husband  receives  an  avenige  of  $2.45  per 
day  of  nine  hours  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer. 

Food— ^reaA'/a-t/— Bread,  coffee,  meat  and  potutoes. 

Dinner— yif*tits,  vegeiables.  bread,  coffee  and  pastries. 
Supper— Bread,  coffee,  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $20  Drygoods $80 

Meat 25  Books,  papers,  etc 30 

Groceries 12<»  Sundries 30 

Clothing 100          Total $430 

Boots  and  shoes 25 
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No.  149.  MACHINIST  (R.  R.)  Amencan. 

Eabninos— Of  father $912 

Of  son.  affed  twenty  years 648 

Total.. .^ tl,56» 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 
girl,  aifod  from  twelve  to  twenty  years.  Two  of  the  chiMren  attend  public 
school.  Family  occupy  house  containinfl:  5  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rental 
of  110  per  month.  House  is  in  healthy  localily.  surroundiuRS  pleasant,  and 
there  is  a  flower  garden.  Home  is  generally  well  furnished,  carpets  on  all 
floori^.  Have  piano  and  sewing  machine.  Family  intelligent  and  go  to 
church.  Father  carries  some  life  insurance.  Havn  had  considerable  sick- 
ness in  family  during  past  year.    Family  save  about  $500  a  year. 

Food— Hi voA;/a.«t/— Meat,  bread,  coffee  and  potatoes. 
Dinner*— fiie&it  bread,  vegetables  and  coffee. 
A'uppe?'— Meat,  bread  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Kent $120 

Fuel 2!> 

M*»at ' 2r>5 

Groceries SW 

Clothing 150 

Dry  goods. 25 

Books.  papRrs,  etc 10 

Life  insurance 17 

8ickn»>ss... 50 

Sundries 40 

Total n.05» 

No.  150.  MOULDER.  American, 

Eabninos— Of  husband 1624 

Condition- Family  numbers  3— husband,  wife  and  wife's  mother.  They  have  no 
children.  Occupy  a  house  of  4  rooms,  which  they  own.  House  situated  in 
unhealthy  locality,  surroundings  unattractive,  and  the  house  but  fairly  fur- 
nished. Have  no  musical  instrument,  but  own  Hewing  machine.  Family  of 
some  intellig(*nce.  Father  had  work  the  entire  year,  and  received  an  averc^e 
of  112  per  we^k  for  his  labor.  He  belongs  to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life 
insurance.    Have  had  some  sickness,  but  save  a  little  money. 

Food— Breakfanf—MQ&U  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

Dinner— Meat,  vegetables,  bread,butter  and  tea. 
Supper— KeaX,  vegetables,  tea,  cakes  and  bread. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Fuel 122 

Meat 73 

Groceries »i2 

Clothing  40 

Boots  and  shoes ^  25 

Dry  goods *   25 

]^>ok8,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 20 

Hickness 30 

Bundries 25 

Total $57* 

No.  151.  MOULDER.  German, 

Earnings— Of  father $1,092 

Condition— Family  numbers  3— parents  and  one  young  child.  They  live  in  a  4 
room  tenement,  which  is  nicely  and  comfortably  furnished,  and  for  which  they 
pay  $8  per  month  rent.  Family  live  well  and  comfortably,  but  not  extrava- 
gjintly.  and  are  moderately  intelligent.  Father  worked  52  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  10  hours  for  a  day's  work,  for  which  he  received $21  per  week.  He  belongs 
to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance.  Had  but  little  sickness  in  his 
family,  and  they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  life. 

Food— jBr^^a^/an^- Coffee,  bread,  butter  and  steak. 

JJinnfr—Aonii,  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee, 
^yupper— Tea,  cold  meat  and  potatoes 

Cost  of  L.vina- 

Kent $96 

Fuel 20 

Meat  90 

Groceries x 140 

Clothing 95 

Boots  and  shoes 20 

Dry  goods 15 

Books,  papers,  etc 16 

Trades  unions 12 

Sickness 15 

tiundries 60 

•   Total $67> 
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No.  162.  NAILER.  English, 

Eabninos— Of  father $1,080 

Of  POD,  oiffhteen  years  of  age 2118 

I  Total I1.8W 

!  Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 

girl,  ai;ed  from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  public 
school,  and  one  of  them  is  at  work.  Family  live  in  ordinarily  well  furnished 
house,  containing  6  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  rental  at  the  rate  of  116  per 
month.  House  is  in  healthy  locality,  furniture  is  gubstan*^ia1.  and  neut  car- 
pets are  on  the  floors.  Have  sewing  machine  and  musical  Instrument.  Fam- 
ily fairly  intelligent,  and  attend  church.  They  live  comfortably,  but  econom- 
ically.   Fath«?r  receives  $5  per  day  for  his  labor,  and  the  son  $1.60.  and  they 

save  some  mon«^y.      WttlUtOBBBSSSIfifmSsP^^'  -   -   -  ■  

Fooi>—/?rpaA-/as/— Bread,  coffee,  meat  and  notntnfl«'^^MP»y'rr.j^^.r^    'l 
2)/rm^r— Salt  and  fresh  meats,  vegetables  and  pastries.  '- 
^uppf>f^-MeatB.  coffee,  cakes,  bread  and  potatoes. 

I  Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $192 

Fuel 52 

Meat 104 

Groceries 2U0 

Clothing 2t)0 

Boots,  shoes  and  dry  goods 100  j 

Book-^,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 24  ' 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 50 

Total $957 

No.  153.                                                  NAILER.                                               English, 
Eabninos— Of  father $1.2»e 

Condition— Family  numbers  8— parents,  mother-in-law  and  five  children,  three 
girls  and  two  boys,  aged  from  four  to  thirteen  years.  Three  of  the  children 
attend  school.  Family  occupy  a  good,  well  iurnished  house,  containing  6 
rooms,  which  they  rent  and  pay  $12  50  per  month.  They  have  good  carp«»ts 
on  the  floors,  and  have  a  piano  and  sewing  machine.  Family  livejirotty  well, 
but  things  in  general  do  not  have  a  prepossessing  appearance.  They  are  or- 
dinarily intelligent.  They  save  some  money,  which  is  laid  aside  for  a  rainy 
day.  Father  carries  some  life  insurance,  and  belongsto  trades  union.  He  re- 
ceives about  $40  a.  week.  ~ 

Food— i?r«aA:/a»/— Bread,  butter,  coffee,  potatoes  and  meat. 
/>i./'r»pt*— Meat,  vegetables,  bread,  butter  and  coffee. 
^Supppr— Meats,  bread,  butter,  coffee  and  cake. 

Cost  of  Livino— 

Rent $160 

Fuel 25 

Meat 120 

Groceries 3«0 

Clothing 50 

Boots  and  shoes 8(» 

Dry  goods 100 

Books,  papers,  etc 20 

Life  insurance 16 

Trades  unions 7 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 50 

Total $89» 

No.  IM.                                                    NAILER.                                          American, 
Eabnings— Of  husband ^ $1,800 

Condition— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  They  own  a  well  furnished 
house  containing  S  rooms,  which  are  nicely  carpeted.  Have  a  sewing  machine 
and  piano.  They  are  a  very  intelligent  elderly  couple,  and  attend  church 
regularly.  Save  about  11,400  per  annum,  and  inve&t  It  mostly  in  real  estate. 
Husband  belongs  to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life  insurance  Had  no  sick- 
ness In  the  family  during  the  year.  He  works  about  forty  weeks  per  year, 
and  receives  an  average  of  $45  per  week  for  his  labor.  They  live  well,  and 
seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  life. 

Food— ^r/'afe/a.'*/— Bread,  meat,  coffee  and  fruit. 

2>mn<»r— Mojit.  bread,  vegetables  and  pastries. 
Supper— Meat,  tea,  coffee,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Cost  op  Livino— 

Fuel PIS 

Meat 60 

Groceries • 180 

Clothing 15 

Boots  and  shoes 8 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 15 

Trades  unions 9 

Sundries 25 

Total $887 
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No.  155.  NAILER.  American. 

Eabninqs— Of  father $1,188 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  ohildren,  an  Infant  boy  of  two 
weeks,  and  a  boy  thirreen  years  old;  and  two  ffirls  ased  nine  and  einven 
years.  Three  of  the  children  attend  public  school.  Family  livH  in  a  comfort- 
able housn,  which  contains  4  rooms,  ordinarily  furnished,  for  which  they  pay 
rental  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  mouth.  They  have  carpets  on  the  floor.  Own  a 
sewine  maoliine  and  an  organ.  Family  intelligent,  and  go  to  church  regu- 
larly. Evervthing  in  and  about  the  premises  looks  neat,  and  In  summer  they 
have  a  nice  flower  garden.  Father  receives  $5.50  per  day  for  his  labor,  belongs 
to  trade  union,  and  carries  some  life  insurance. 

Food— .Br<»aA;/as/— Bread,  meat,  coffee  and  potatoes. 
7>miipr— Meat,  vegetables,  pastries  and  coffee. 
Supper— M.ea,t,  coffee,  bread,  butter  and  cakes. 

Cost  oy  Living- 

But $144 

Fuel 25 

Meat 120 

Groceries 180 

Clothing 100 

Boots  and  shoes 60 

Dry  goods- 50 

Book!4,  papers,  etc 15 

Life  insuraooe 16 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 25 

Total $7S< 

No.  156.  PLASTERER.  Irish. 

BABNiNos—Of  husband $m 

CoNDirroN— Family  numbers  2— husband  and  wife.  Th«y  live  in  their  own  house. 
Which  contain  8  rooms.  The  husband  receives  an  average  of  t3  25  per  day  for 
bis  work,  which  is  above  the  general  average  of  wages  received  by  plasterers. 
He  sometimeh  employs  from  three  to  four  men  during  the  busy  season  He 
estiraatos  his  time  worked  during  the  year  at  225  <lays,  which  is  also 
above  the  average  of  men  at  his  trade,  which  varies  in  this  climate  from  155 
days  in  a  dull  and  late  sea.'*on,  to  2ti0  in  an  early  and  lively  season.  The  work 
is  (ilfflcult,  and  requires  unusual  skill.  He  says  the  majority  of  the  better 
pUisterers  are  for»'|gners.  Few  men  of  this  trade  continue  at  the  bu-iness 
after  the  age  of  fifty  years,  especially  in  the  west,  on  contract  work,  as  the 
foreman  is  usually  an  expert,  and  requires  his  m»Mi  to  work  rapidly  and  well. 
They  are  generally  pai<l  according  to  their  ability  to  keep  up  in  their  woik 
wiih  an  unu-ually  good  young  workman,  and  those  nearlng  thf  age  of  fifty 
years  are  compelled  to  drop  out  and  give  room  for  the  younger  class  of  work- 
men. Apprentices  are  few,  probably  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  the  laws  of  this 
State  do  not  protect  the  master,  and  the  majority  of  young  and  intelligent 
men  prefer  office  work  to  mechanical  employment.  Those  applving  for  iip- 
prentlceshipH  are,  as  a  rule,  foreigners,  or  sons  of  foreigners.  He  considers 
that  a  good  apprentice  law.  that  would  protect  both  the  apprentice  and  the 
master,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Few,  if  any  of  the  men 
who  have  learned  trades  in  the  past  few  veats,  are  as  good  workmen  as  those 
they  learned  from,  and  he  thinks  the  tendency  in  all  trades  is  to  a  subdivision 
of  labor,  which  in  the  building  trade  develops  an  inferior  lot  of  workmen. 
He  also  think*<  men  could  and  would  be  better  protected  in  their  trades  if 
there  was  a  State  or  county  system  licensing  good  men  who  should  be 
obliged  to  prove  that  they  were  rawsters  of  their  trades.  He  believes  that 
sooner  or  later  some  practice  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  adopted.  He  belongs 
to  •  o  trades  union,  but  is  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  he  carries  no 
life  insurance.    Both  husband  and  wife  belong  to  the  church. 

¥ooi>— Br eak'/ast— Glimmer:    Buckwheat  cakes,  potatoes,  coffee  and  meat. 

Winter:    Bread,  butter,  ooffee.  vegetables,  ham  and  eggs  or  fish. 
7)i/>n«r— .*^ummer:    Roast  or  boiled  meat,  soup,  coffee  and  vegetables. 

"         Winter:    Beefsteak  or  mutton,  vegetables,  tea  or  coffee.  " 
Supper— lire&d,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  in  season,  cake  or  pastry. 

Cost  of  LrviNo- 

Fuel $30 

Meat  and  fish W 

Groceries 248 

Clothing 60 

Boots  and  shoes 18 

Dry  goods  40 

Books,  papers,  etc 28 

Church 20 

8o<»iety 12 

SSickness S5 

Sundries 50 

Total $«Sl 


co*d;tion  of  families.  411 

No.  157.  HOLLER  IN  NAIL  MILL.  Oerman. 

EABNINGS-Of  father $864 

Condition— Family  numbors  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boya  and  one 
Kirl  {i{;e<l  from  two  lo  seven  years.  One  of  the  children  attends  school. 
Family  live  in  house  oontalningS  rooms,  whif'h  Is  situated  in  healthy  locality. 
Thuy  pay  $7  per  month  rent  for  the  house.  Have  carpets  on  the  floors,  furni- 
ture only  ordinary:  own  wewinfir  machine;  family  intelltffent.  What  money 
they  savH  in  put  away  for  future  use.  Most  nail  mill  men  are  liable  to  become 
dissatisflpd,  and  mrive  from  one  place  to  another,  and  consequently  save  no 
money  in  the  Ions;  run.  Father  t)elonfi:s  to  trades  union,  but  carries  no  life 
inuurance.    deceives  ft  per  day  for  his  work. 

Food— jB?vaA-/a«^— Beet  vegetables,  coffee,  bread  and  butter. 
7>f/m»'j^— Boiled,  roast  or  fried  meats  and  vegetables. 
iiypppf—CoXd  meats,  coffee,  tea,  bread  and  cakes. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $84 

Fuel i» 

Meat 75 

Groceries 125 

Clothlnsr -50 

Boots  andshoes 25 

Dry  Koods 25 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Trades  unions 6 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 50 

Total 1626 

No.  158.  ROLLER  BAR  MILL.  *       American. 

Eabnixos— Of  father $2,200 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  all  boys,  aged  four,  six 
fifteen  and  seventeen  years.  Two  of  them  go  to  school.  Family  live  in  an 
ex«!ellHnt  house,  containing  6  rooms,  which  they  own.  and  is  well  furni.-^hed; 
carpets  on  all  the  floors.  Mave  a  piano,  and  sewing  machine.  Hou>e  in 
healthy  locality,  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Flowers  In  yard  In  summer. 
Family  intelligent,  and  go  to  church.  Father  receives  $10  per  day  of  eleven 
hours,  and  works  only  about  H7  weeks  in  the  year,  and  saves  $1.4(K).  Family 
live  well,  but  economically.  Father  carries  no  life  Insurance  and  belongs  to 
no  trades  union. 

Food— ^rf'aA/«-'»'— Bread,  meat,  ooffee,  fruit,  etc. 

i>//i7ipr— Bread,  meat,  coffee,  veget  ibles,  etc. 
A'MPppr- Meat,  eggs,  broad  and  butter. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Fuel $75 

Meat  150 

Grooeries 300 

CiothiniT  75 

Boots  and  shoes 40 

Dry  goods 50 

Books,  papers,  etc 10 

Sickness 26 

Sundries  75 

Total $800 

No.  159.  ROLLER  BAR  MILL.  American. 

Earnings-  f  father $2,200 

Condition— Family  numbers  5— parents  and  three  children,  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  aged  four,  six  and  eight  years.  Do  not  attend  school.  Family  occupy 
house  containing 3  rooms,  well  furnished  and  in  healthy  locality,  but  the  sur- 
rouriillngs  are  not  of  the  best,  family  ordinal  11  y  intelligent.  Father  works 
t'l'-ven  hour-^  per  day  for  37  weeks  in  the  year,  and  receives  $10  per  day  for  his 
labor;  he  saves  abont  $1.40n  per  year,  which  he  deposits  in  the  bank.  Family 
live  well,  but  not  extravagantly. 

Vooj}— Breakfast— Bread,  meat,  eggs,  and  coffee. 

Dinner'— Hrend,  meat,  vegetables,  fruits  and  coffee. 
^'"j[>;v^r--Bread,  fruits,  coffee  and  meat. 

Cost  op  Living- 

Rent $120 

Fuel 40 

Meat 125 

(i  o.-.-ries li'M» 

•    <'loibiiig              55 

Boots  iind  hhoes 'tt 

Dry  g« Hid'* 6i» 

li««okp-.  papers,  t'le 8 

Sickness 50 

Sundries 75 

Total $7«8 
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No.  160.  BTONE  MASON.  German. 

Eabninos— Of  father 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  one  boy  and  three 
girlA,  axed  from  twenty  months  to  ten  years.  Three  of  the  children  attend 
public  schools.  Family  live  in  their  own  house,  but  it  is  mortgaged  for  a  little 
over  hair  its  value;  ^ood  house,  containing;  t>  rooms,  in  grood  locality,  but  very 
poorly  furnished,  with  but  one  room  carpeted.  Own  sewine  machine.  They 
rent  three  rooms  on  second  floor.  House  is  kept  very  clean,  and  have  a  nice 
kitchen  earden  attached.  They  are  heavily  in  debt,  and  tifraid  of  losing:  their 
home.  Father  has  had  very  little  work  during  the  past  year.  He  carries  life 
insurance  and  belongs  to  trades  union. 

Voo-D—Brfakfast— Bread,  butter,  potatoes  and  coffee. 

/>/7irif?i^— Bread,  butter,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee. 
Supper— Bread,  butter,  po.atoes  and  coffee. 

Cost  op  Livinq-\ 

Interest  and  taxes |85 

Fuel 25 

Meat  52 

Groceries 2ao 

Clothing 60 

Boots  and  shoes 80 

Dry  goods S5 

Books,  papers,  etc 8 

Life  insurance 20 

Tradesunions  3 

Sundries 15 

Total $563 

No.  161.  STONE  CUTTER.  English. 

Earninqb— Of  father $624  00 

Condition— Family  numbers  8— parents  and  six  children,  three  girls  and  three 
boys,  aged  two,  four,  six.  eight,  thirtf^en  and  flfteen  years.  Four  of  the  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly.  Family  occupy  h  house  containing  5  rooms,  in 
pleasant  location.  Not  much  furniture;  rooms  carpeted  except  kitchen.  Own 
a  sewing  machine,  and  have  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  Family  dress 
plainly,  attend  church,  and  have  very  little  sickness.  Do  not  save  any  money. 
Father  is  out  of  work  at  present.  When  he  enquires  for  ordinary  work,  he  is 
told  you  have  a  trade  and  make  good  wages  in  summer.  Has  a  deed  of  his 
property,  but  it  is  mortgaged  for  half  its  value.  Father  carries  life  insurance 
and  belongs  to  trades  union. 

VooD— Breakfast— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
JJinner— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Supper— Breads  butter,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Interest,  taxes,  etc $7100 

Fuel 25  (H) 

Meat  62  00 

Groceries 260  oo 

Clothing 70  W» 

Boots  and  shoes  48  00 


Dry  goods $40  00 

B<>ok4. papers,  etc.... 15  00 

Life  insurance 21  00 

Tradesunions  3  50 

Sundries  20  00 

Total 1625  60 


No.  162.  STONE  CUTTER.  A^nerican. 

Eabninos— Of  father $000 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 

firl,  aged  four,  six.  seven  and  nine  years.  Two  of  the  children  attend  school, 
amily  occupy  a  tenement  house  of  4  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of 
$9  per  month.  House  is  in  poor  location,  with  poor  surroundings,  incon- 
venient and  unhealthy.  House  is  furnished  very  poorly,  and  no  carpets  on 
the  floors.  Had  considerable  sickness  and  one  death  in  the  family,  which  has 
kept  them  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Father  receives  $3.50  per  day  for  his 
labor.    He  carries  no  life  insurance  and  belongs  to  no  .trades  organization. 

Food— -BreflA/a»<— Bread,  butter,  meat  and  coffee. 

i>i;mtfr— Bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Supper— BreOid,  butter,  cake  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Rent $108 

Fuel 26 

Meat  and  groceries 236 

Clothing , 55 

Boots  and  shoes 35 

Dry  goods 32 

Books,  papers,  etc 2 

Sickness 75 

Sundries 80 

Total $500 
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STONE  CUTTER. 


American 


No.  16S. 

Babninob— Of  kusband 

Condition— Family  Dumbers  2— hnsband  and  wife.  They  oocupy  a  tenement 
boune  of  4  rooms,  in  a  crood,  healthy  location  and  well  furnlRhed,  rooms  all  be- 
ing well  carpotHd;  8urroundinfir<«  pleasant,  and  have  a  flower  garden.  They 
gByl7permonthrAntrorthenou.se.  pHmily  dr^i-s  well  and  attend  church. 
>wn  a  sewing  machine.  Husband  carries  connlderablA  life  insurance,  and 
belongs  to  trades  union.  They  had  noroe  f^icknens  in  the  family  during  the 
pant  year.  fluHband  works  on  an  avernge.  in  summer,  nine  and  a  half  hours 
per  day,  and  receives  $3. SO  per  day.  He  also  worked  three  weeks  at  .iron- 
moulding,  at  $2.75  per  day. 

Pooi>—5ri»a**/a«<— Bread,  butter,  meat,  pancakes  and  coffee. 
Dinn^r^Bread.  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and  coffee. 
tiupper^-BresLd,  buiter.  cake,  sauce  and  tea. 

Cost  op  Livino— 


Bent 

Fuel 

Meat  and  groceries 

Clothing 

Boois  and  shoes  and  dry  goods. 

Books,  papers,  eto 

Life  insurance 

Trades  unions 

Sickness , 

Sundries 

Total 


$84 
20 

276 
(>0 
10 
12 
S3 
4 

20 
15 


$«S7 


$534 


No.  164. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FLOUR  MILLS. 


American, 


EABNiNos-Of  father $1,500 

Condition— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  three  boys  and  one 
female  infant,  dged  from  eight  months  to  eight  years.  One  of  the  children  at- 
tendH  public  school.  Family  live  in  a  good  house  which  they  own.  and  which 
contains  8  good  room^,  finely  furni>«hH«l,  nice  carpets,  piano  and  sewing  ma- 
chine. House  situated  in  healthy  loeHlity.  Family  quite  Intelligent,  and  at- 
tend church  regularly.  Father  receives  $125  per  luouth  for  his  bervices.  He 
carries  some  life  Insurance,  and  on  the  whole,  they  are  well  situated  and  in 
good  circumstances. 

Food— ^ruaA/a*/— Bread,  steak,  potatoes  and  fniits. 
/>m>*pr— Bread,  meat,  vegetables.  pa>try.etc. 
Supper— Bread,  butter,  meat,  coffee  or  tea. 

GoHT  OP  Living— 


Fuel 

Meat 

Groceries 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes... 

Dry  goods .. 

Books,  papers,  etc. 

Life  insurance 

Sickness 

Sundries 

Total 


$60 

180 

200 

75 

50 

100 

20 

40 

250 

100 


$1,075 


No.  165. 


SUPERINTENDENT  GLASS  WORKS. 


American, 


Eabninos- Of  father $1,010 

Of  son,  seventeen  years  old : 612 

Of  son,  tifteen  years  old 180 

Total  

Condition— Family  numbers  8— parents  iind  six  children,  three  bovs,  aged  eight, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years.  an<I  thren  girls,  ag^d  one,  live  and  eleven  years. 
Two  of  the  children  attend  school.  Family  occupy  a  comformblB  house,  con- 
taining 7  rooms,  for  which  ihey  pay  a  rental  of  $i5  p^r  month.  Floors  are  all 
carpeted.  Have  piano  and  sewing  mHchine.  Fnmily  intelligent,  and  wttend 
church  regularly.  Thev  manage  to  save  but  little  of  their  earnings.  Father 
receives  $125  per  monih.but  only  woiked  thiity-six  wteks  of  the  past  year. 
He  carries  no  life  insurance. 

VooB— Breakfnsit— Bread,  meat,  coffee  and  potatoes. 
J)iunf>r— Meats,  vegetables,  coffee  and  fruits. 
Supper—iieat,  potatoes,  tea  and  fruits. 

Cost  op  Living- 


$1,802 


Rent  

Fuel 

Meat 

Orocnries 

Clothing 

tdoots  and  shoes. 


$300 
40 

2IHI 
3«K» 

12.-» 
75 


Dry  goods 

Book<«,  papers,  etc 

Hlekn^ss 

SundrieR 

Total 


$100 

20 

100 

150 


$1,410 
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No.  166.  SUPERINTENDENT  GAS  WORKS.  American, 

EAJBNiNGs-Or  father $1,500 

Of  pon,  afired  twenty  years 1.020 

Total I2.539 

OoNDiTioN— Family  numbers  6— parents  and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
affHd  eleven,  fourteen,  seventeen  and  twenty  years.  Two  of  tnem  attend 
school.  Family  occupy  a  rented  housn  of  8  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  I.S7.60  per 
moDth.  The  hou^^e  is  an  excellent  one,  in  healthy  locality.  surronndluKS  very 
pleasant,  and  Bplendidly  furnisht^d,  with  floe  carpets  on  the  floors.  Have 
piano  and  Rf^win^  machine.  Family  more  than  ordinarily  intelllMrent,  attend 
church  and  live  in  first-clafts  style,  and  are  prosperous  in  every  re- 
spect.   Father  carries  no  life  insurance  and  belongs  to  no  trades  union. 

Fooj>— Breakfast— Bre&d,  steak,  coffee  and  potatoes. 

J)iniifr—\ire&(\,  coffee,  fruits,  mHuu*.  vegetables  and  pastries. 
Supper— Bread,  meat,  coffee,  fruits,  jellies  and  pastries. 

Cost  op  Living— 

Rent $450 

Fuel 60 

Meat lOfl 

Grocnries .• 600 

Clothins: 250 

Boots  an<l  shoes * 75 

Dry  goods 2"»0 

Books,  papers,  etc 30 

Sickness 25 

Sundries 100 

Total $1,949 


No.  167.  TEAMSTER.  IrUJt. 

Earnings— Of  father $825 

Of  fourchildren 372 

Total II.IW 

Condition— Family  numbers  11— parents  and  nine  children.  Ave  girls  and  four 
boys,  itged  from  four  to  twenty  years.  Four  of  the  children  attend  school 
regularly,  and  four  of  them  work  at  odd  jobs  and  hnlp  to  support  the  family. 
Tht^y  live  in  a  comfortable  house  contaioing  5  rooms,  whicn  they  own  and 
have  recently  hud  repaired.  House  in  good  location,  one  room  carpeted; 
have  a  sewing  machine.  Family  dress  niainlv,  are  clean  and  Intelligf^nt 
They  hU  attend  church.  The  mother  is  af!lictea  wirh  a  cancer,  and  the  phy- 
sician's services  cause  a  great,  expense,  and  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  the 
children  they  would  fall  behind  in  their  expenses. 

Food— Pr^aA/a«<— Bread,  butter  and  coffee. 

i^mn^T— Brea<i,  meat,  potatoes  and  tea. 
Supper— Bresidt  butter  and  coffee. 

Cost  of  Living— 

Repairs  and  taxes $50 

Fuel.. 40 

Meat 150 

Groceries 420 

Clothing 120 

Boots  and  shoes 65 

Dry  goods loO 

Books,  paners.  etc 16 

Trades  unions 3 

Sickness 250 

Total 11.213 
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THE  COAL  MINES  AND  MINERS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


The  present  report  on  the  coal  resources  of  the  State,  embracing 
both  the  statistics  of  production,  and  the  details  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  various  mines,  constitutes  the  third  annual  presentation 
made  by  this  Bureau  of  detailed  information  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant industry,  and  is  deserving  of  special  attention  because  it. is 
founded  upon  the  reports  of  a  new  corps  of  inspectors,  who  have 
made  not  only  a  more  thorough  canvass  and  inspection  than  has 
ever  been  made  before,  but  have  done  so  with  the  intelligence  of 
mining  experts,  and  the  discretion  of  experience. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau,  in 
which  special  prominence  was  given  to  the  mining  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  needs  of  the  same,  there  have  been  several  important 
changes  made  in  the  laws  regarding  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  coal  mines,  with  a  view  both  to  the  better  protection  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  those  who  work  in  them,  and  the  promotion 
of  more  economic  methods  of  mining. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  more  recent  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  subsequently  review  some  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  changes  made,  so  far  as  they  have  become  operative  during  the 
past  year. 

Recent  Legislation. 

The  last  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  in  session  during  the 
winter  of  1882-83,  had  its  attention  frequently  directed,  during  its 
term,  to  certain  desired  amendments  and  additions  to  the  mining 
laws  of  the  State,  and  through  the  agency  of  some  of  the  more 
active  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  supported   by  the  influence  of  representative  men  from  the 

mining   regions,   several  measures  were  brought  forward  which  so 

—27 
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commended  themselves  to  the  members  of  that  Legislature  as  ta 
receive  a  vote  suflScient  to  make  them  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
character  of  these  measures  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  An  amendment  providing  for  State  Inspectors  of  Mines,  and 
defining  the  method  of  appointment,  duties,  and  districts  of  the  same. 
(Approved  June  18,  1883.) 

2.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines. 
(Approved  June  14,  1883.) 

3.  An  amendment  requiring  fire-proof  buildings  to  be  constructed 
at  the  pit-head,  under  certain  conditions.     (Approved  June  21,  1883.) 

4.  An  amendment  requiring  all  miners  to  use  copper  needles  and 
copper-tipped  tamping  bars  in  preparing  blasts.  (Approved  June 
21,  1883.) 

5.  An  amendment  changing  the  time  allowed  for  the  construction 
of  escapement  shafts,  and  removing  the  clause  which  had  exempted 
mines  which  employed  only  ten  men.    (Approved  June  18,  18^3.) 

6.  An  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  furnace  for  ventila- 
tion which  should  discharge  its  smoke  into  the  hoisting  shaft,  as  an 
up-cast,  when  such  shaft  was  the  ojily  means  of  egress  to  the  men. 
(Approved  June  21,  1883.) 

7.  An  amendment  to  prevent  the  employment  underground  of 
boys  less  than  14  years  of  age.     (Approved  June  18,  1883.) 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  other  measures  urged  upon  the 
committees  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  which  failed  to  pass. 
Among  these,  a  bill  to  require  the  use  of  a  screen  of  uniform  dimen- 
sions and  width  between  bars,  at  all  mines,  was  perhaps  the  most 
important.  The  necessity  of  this  regulation  was  claimed  on  the 
ground  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  proportion  of  coal  which 
went  through  the  screens,  and  for  which  miners  received  no  pay, 
was  much  larger  than  was  necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  the  coal 
for  market.  Against  this  it  was  urged  that  the  character  of  the 
coal,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  came  to  the  surface,  was  so 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  State  that  to  compel  the  use  of  a 
uniform  screen  would  work  injustice  to  many  operators  and  men. 
This  view  of  the  case  prevailed. 

The  greater  number,  however,  of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  better 
protection  of  coal  miners,  were  promptly  conceded  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, whenever  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  any  measure  was  made 
apparent. 
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The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  th«  new  mining  law,  and  the 
one  which  involved  the  most  careful  consideration  as  well  as  the 
most  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  was  that  which  created 
the  office  of  State  Inspector  of  Mines. 

The  subject  of  mine  inspection  had  received  special  notice  from 
this  Bureau  in  a  former  report,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  results 
and  unequal  operation  of  the  inspection  by  counties  was  so  shown 
as  to  convince  those  who  gave  the  matter  consideration  that  a  change 
of  some  kind  was  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  the  securing 
of  uniform  and  effective  service.  The  matter  was  also  brought 
before  the  committees  on  mines  and  mining,  by  delegations  of 
miners  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  movement  was 
commended  by  many  operators,  who  desired  to  see  the  law  equally 
and  impartially  enforced. 

Several  conferences  were  held  by  those  interested,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee,  and  the  result  was  the  framing  of  a 
committee  bill,  embracing  the  details  of  such  a  mine  inspection 
service  as  was  conceived  to  be  best,  and  which  was  modeled  largely 
upon  the  laws  and  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  course  of  its  pas- 
sage, however,  the*  original  bill  was  modified  and  changed  in  several 
particulars,  to  the  regret  of  many ;  but  as  it  finally  passed,  the  bill 
was  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  those  who  projected  it.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute  books, 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

In  order  to  divide  the  territory  and  the  ,work  judiciously,  there 
are  five  divisions  made  of  the  coal  producing  regions  of  the  State, 
and  an  inspector,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  State,  is  assigned  to 
each. 

Candidates  for  such  appointment  must  give  evidence  of  special 
qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  judge  of  these  a 
board  of  examiners  is  provided  for,  before  whom  all  applicants  must 
appear  and  undergo  examination. 

This  board  must  consist  of  five  members,  to-wit:  two  coal  opera- 
tors, two  coal  miners  and  one  mining  engineer,  the  selection  of 
whom  devolves  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  examining  board,  the  Governor 
is  authorized  to  appoint. 

Inspectors  thus  qualified  and  appointed  are  to  serve  one  year,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,8C0  per  annum,  paying  their  own  expenses,  and  they 
are  required  to  report  to  this  Bureau. 
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County  boards  are  still  authorized,  however,  to  appoint  inspectors 
for  counties,  and  such  local  inspectors  become  assistants  of  the  State 
inspectors. 

Appointment  op  State  Inspectors. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  there  have  been  two  Boards  of 
Examiners  appointed,  for  the  years  respectively  of  1883  and  1884, 
who  have  received  and  conducted  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
who  have  chosen  to  appear  before  them.  The  first  of  these  boards 
was  composed  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Emerson,  coal  operator,  Astoria. 

John  Maule,  coal  operator,  Belleville. 

John  Dixon,  coal  miner,   Streator. 

George  Neilson,  coal  miner,  Springfield. 

W.  S.  Cherry,  mining  engineer,  Streator. 

This  board  held  two  sessions,  one  in  September  and  one  in  Octo- 
ber of  1883,  and  examined,  in  all,  38  candidates.  Of  this  number, 
there  were  seven  who  gave  evidence  of  satisfactory  qualifications, 
and  they  were  accordingly  awarded  Certificates  of  Competency,  and 
recommended  to  the  Governor  as  worthy  of  appointment  as  State 
Inspectors  of  Mines.  From  this  number  his  Excellency  made  selec- 
tion of  five,  to  whom  he  issued  commissions,  as  follows:    To — 

Alexander  Ronald,  Streator,  to  be  Inspector  of  the  First  District. 

Thomas  Hudson,  Streator,  to  be  Inspector  of  the  Second  District. 

James  P.  Cumming,  Braceville,  to  be  Inspector  of  the  Third 
District. 

Walton  Rutledge,  Alton,  to  be  Inspector  of  the  Fourth  District. 

Robert  Winning,  Carterville,  to  be  Inspector  of  the  Fifth  District. 

These  ofiicers  immediately  assumed  their  duties,  and  served  their 
respective  terms  of  one  year,  in  the  fields  assigned  to  them. 

The  second  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  in  August,  and 
assembled  in  the  first  week  of  September  of  1884,  as  required  by 
law,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Alfred  W.  Perry,  coal  operator,  Geneseo. 

Henry  Wood,  coal  operator,  Girard. 

Alex.  McDonald,  coal  miner,  Alton. 

John  Keay,  coal  miner,  LaSalle. 

W.  S.  Cherry,  mining  engineer,  Streator. 

There  were  ten  candidates  before  this  board  for  examination,  four 
of  whom   were  inspectors  whose   terms  were  about   to   expire.    Of 
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these  ten,  five  received  the  certificates  and  recommendation  of  the 
board,  and  were  subsequently  commissioned  by  the  Governor  for  the 
ensuing  year.    They  were — 

Alexander  Bonald,  for  the  First  District. 

Thomas  Hudson,  for  the  Second  District. 

John  EoUo,  for  the  Third  District. 

Walton  Eutledge,  for  the  Fourth  District. 

Eobert  Winning,  for  the  Fifth  District. 

These  inspectors  are  now  on  duty  in  their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Gumming,  the  first  inspector  of  the  Third  District,  retired 
from  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  order  to  assume 
the  underground  management  of  the  deep  mine  at  Mattoon. 

Reports  of  Inspectors. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  these  inspectors  will  be  found  fully 
set  forth  in  their  several  reports  to  this  Bureau.  These  cover  all 
the  facts  and  conditions  developed  by  their  first  canvass  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  record  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  duties  of  an  eflScient  inspector 
are  complicated  and  arduous.  He  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law 
which  very  nearly  affects  the  business  interests  of  owners,  as  well  as 
the  lives  and  health  of  miners,  and  he  may  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  impose  what  may  be  deemed  hardships  upon  the  one  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others.  The  proprietors  may  even  regard  the  inspec- 
tor's requirements  as  too  exacting  and  oppressive,  while  the  miner 
charges  him  with  neglect  of  duty  in  not  exacting  more.  Upon  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  close  up 
a  mine  to  the  injury  alike  of  owners,  miners  and  the  community, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  judgment  he  may  reconcile  diflSculties 
and  effect  a  gradual  reform  without  injury  to  anybody.  To  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  accom- 
plish such  reforms  in  mine  management,  and  such  improvement  in 
their  condition  as  the  law  contemplates,  and  to  do  this  with  the 
least  possible  interruption  to  business,  with  the  fewest  appeals  to 
the  courts,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  least  delay,  is  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  which  presents  itself  to  the  inspector  on 
every  hand.  With  what  degree  of  discretion  and  firmness  the 
inspectors  of  this  State  have  met  and  discharged  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  must  be  judged  from  the  results  which  are  presented. 
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The  two  essentials  of  safety  in  mining,  and  the  foremost  objects 
sought  by  mine  legislation,  are  good  ventilation,  and  facilities  for 
exit  in  case  of  danger.  To  secure  these,  primarily,  the  laws  were 
framed,  and  to  insure  their  observance  inspectors  were  appointed. 
By  reference  to  the  following  reports  it  will  be  seen  what  each  in- 
spector has  attempted  and  accomplished  in  these  respects  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  First  District  we  find  that  16  escapement  shafts  have  been 
sunk  and  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  speedy  exit  of  men  in 
case  of,  an  emergency ;  that  two  more  are  in  process  of  construction, 
and  that  in  numerous  instances  passage  ways  have  been  opened  up 
under  ground  to  connect  with  escapement  exits,  and  render  them 
available. 

Two  mines  in  this  district  have  been  suspended  for  refusal  to 
provide  second  places  of  egress,  and  at  present  there  remains  only 
one  important  escapement  to  be  constructed  in  the  district. 

There  have  been  9  improved  ventilating  fans  erected  for  the  better 
ventilation  of  mines  during  the  year,  and  in  many  places  the  air  in 
mines  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cleaning  up  of  air  ways 
and  the  enlargement  and  shortening  of  air  courses.  There  are  safety 
catches  on  the  cages  at  almost  every  shaft,  and  they  are  being 
put  on  whenever  required. 

In  the  Second  District  many  minor  improvements  have  been  made, 
such^  as  the  putting  on  of  safety  catches,  and  covers  on  cages,  and 
guards  at  the  mouths  of  shafts,  and  brakes  on  winding  drums ;  but 
in  addition  to  these  there  have  been  83  escapements  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  there  are  10  more  in  progress. 

In  the  Third  District  there  have  been  9  ventilating  fans  con- 
structed at  important  mines,  making  12  in  all  where  there  were 
only  3  before,  and  in  addition  to  the  fans,  there  have  been  3  im- 
proved furnaces  erected  for  the  better  ventilation  of  mines.  There  have 
also  been  55  escapement  shafts  ordered  by  the  inspector,  30  of  which 
were  completed  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  many  more  have  been  since 
then.  Four  injunctions  have  been  applied  for  against  the  operation  of 
mines  whose  owners  refused  compliance  with  the  law,  but  three  of 
them  subsequently  made  the  necessary  improvements,  and  the  appli- 
cations were  withdrawn. 

In  the  Fourth  District,  where  the  greater  number  of  deep  and  ex- 
tensive mines  are  found,  the  inspector  has  secured  the  sinking  of 
20  escapement  shafts  at  mines  where  there  had  previously  been  only  one 
place  of  egress  for  the  men.    Owing  to  the  depth  of  mines  in  this 
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district  the  sinking  of  an  additional  shaft  has  usually  involved  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  whole  cost  of  this 
number  of  shafts  would  doubtless  approximate  $100,000. 

There  have  also  been  put  in  operation  9  powerful  fans  to  super- 
cede less  effective  systems  of  ventilation.  Some  legal  proceedings 
have  been  made  necessary,  but  in  general  the  desired  results  have 
been  secured  without  contest. 

For  the  Fifth  District  we  have  a  record  of  28  escapement  shafts 
completed  or  in  progress ;  of  9  air  shafts  which  have  been  remodeled 
for  purposes  of  escape;  and  underground  communication  has  been 
established  so  as  to  afford  passage-ways  for  escape  to  6  additional 
mines,  all  of  which  is  equivalent  to  securing  second  places  of  egress 
for  38  mines. 

In  this  district  there  have  also  been  erected  14  improved  fans  to 
secure  better  ventilation,  10  of  which  were  in  St.  Clair  county. 

Twenty-eight  indictments  have  been  found  against  operators  in 
this  county  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  requiring  coal  to  be 
weighed  at  the  mines,  but  the  complaints  were,  for  the  most  part, 
filed  by  the  miners  themselves. 

Summarizing  these  results  we  obtain  the  gratifying  total  of  147 
mines  at  which  second  places  of  egress  have  been  secured  during 
the  year,  and  22  at  which  they  are  in  process  of  construction, 
making  altogether  169  additional  outlets  for  those  'exposed  to  the 
perils  of  mining.  We  also  have  a  total  of  41  new  fans,  all  in  the 
nature  of  improvements  over  former  ventilating  apparatuE^,  to  supply 
the  mines  with  better  air. 

No  commentary  can  add  to  the  force  of  these  figures,  and  no 
stronger  vindication  can  be  had  of  intelligent  mine  inspection. 

Yet  these  are  only  the  more  patent  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
mine  inspectors,  and  mere  figures  can  hardly  be  made  to  show  the 
degree  of  their  usefulness  in  numberless  minor  matters,  involving 
safety  to  life  and  limb,  economy  of  management,  and  salutary  con- 
ditions of  all  kinds  in  and  about  the  mines  they  have  visited. 

Statistics  op  Pboduction. 

Following  this  will  be' found  the  full  reports  of  the  several  State 
Inspectors,  made  to  this  Bureau,  and  embracing  not  only  their 
notes  and  commentaries  on  the  condition  of  mines,  but  also  com- 
plete statistical  tables,  upon  uniform  blanks,  covering  all  the 
material  facts  in  regard  to  the  industry  in  this  State. 
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From  these  we  deduce  the  following  summaries  as  to  the  volume 

of  business  done  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1884: 

Number  of  counties  producing   coal 49 

Number  of  mines  and  openings  of  all  kinds 741 

Number  of  employes  of  all  kinds 25,575 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined— 1884 10,101,005 

Aggregate  value  of  the  same  at  the  mines $13,164,976 

Average  value  per  ton,  for  the  State  at  large $1.30 

Average  number  of  days  of  active  operations  in  the  year 2(X) 

Average  price  per  ton  paid  for  mining $0.82 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used  144,378 

Number  of  men  killed 46 

Number  of  men  injured,  so  as  to  lose  time 197 

Number  of  tons  mined  jfor  each  life  lost 219,587 

Number  of  employes  of  all  kinds  for  each  life  lost 556 

Several  features  of  this  summary  are  worthy  of  note  and  of  com- 
parison with  results  obtained  in  previous  years. 

The  number  of  counties  whose  coal  product  enters  into  this 
aggregate  is  two  more  than  that  of  last  year.  These  counties  are 
Calhoun  and  Cass.  Calhoun  county  appears  in  oui*  list  now  for 
the  first  time,  not  because  of  any  new  opening  in  that  county,  but 
because  the  mine  here  reported  had  heretofore  escaped  notice,  owing 
to  its  obscure  situation,  removed  from  any  railway  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  affords  the  only  communica- 
tion for  its  product  with  the  market.  This  is  an  extensive  plant 
established  in  1882  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  but  at  present  is 
not  in  active  operation. 

Cass  county  appeared  in  our  former  list,  but  was  mentioned 
merely  as  a  prospective  producer,  two  new  mines  being  then  about 
to  begin  operations.  They  have  since  been  completed  but  their 
output  as  yet  is  merely  nominal. 

The  number  of  mines  and  openings  of  all  kinds,  including  num- 
erous small  enterprises  for  local  trade,  and  several  **  strippings,*'  is 
given  as  741  as  against  639  last  year,  but  this  apparent  increase  is 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  embraced  and  enumerated 
here  every  place  where  coal  in  any  appreciable  quantity  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface.  An  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  mines 
given,  as  indicated  by  their  output,  will  show  what  real  difference 
there  is  between  this  year  and  last. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  increase  is  largely  in  mines  whose 
annual  product  is  less  than  1,000  tons,  and  almost  wholly  in  the 
class  producing  less  than  10,000  tons.  The  increase  in  mines  of 
the  larger  class  is  only  nine. 

An  increase  is  also  noticeable  in  the  number  of  employes  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  possibly  owini?  to  a  more  exact  enumeration.  The 
number  given,  25,575,  is  1,636  more  than  that  reported  last  year, 
and  is  made  up  of  the  whole  number  of  miners,  proper,  employed 
in  the  busy  season,  added  to  the  total  of  other  employes,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  the  average  number  employed,  but  the  maximum 
number.  The  average  can  readily  be  obtained  however  from  the 
subsequent  tables,  as  the  minimum  is  there  given  also.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  show  the  whole  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  for  the  State  for  this  year  shows  an  apparent 
falling  off  of  407,786  tons,  but  this  is  neutralized  by  an  excess  of 
about  the  same  amount  erroneously  reported  last  year  from  Rock 
Island  county.  The  real  difference  in  the  summaries  for  the  two 
years  is  70,014  tons  ?n  favor  of  1884,  and  this,  in  view  of  the  larger 
number  of  small  mines  included  in  this  year's  summary,  is  equiva- 
lent to  no  material  change  in  the  total  product  of  the  State.  In 
the  several  districts,  however,  there  are  relative  gains  and  losses  as 
follows : 
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The  most  striking  feature  in  the  exhibit  made  in  the  summary 
is  the  marked  decline  in  values,  as  reported  and  averaged  in  the 
returns  for  this  year.  These  figures  in  regard  to  the  value  of  coal 
at  the  mines,  do  not  purport    to  be   exact  as  to    anybody's    actual 
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sales,  but  are  merely  the  average  prices  prevailing  at  various  places, 
for  coal  on  track  or  wagons,  and  are  doubtless  in  most  instances 
neither  the  highest  nor  lowest  prices  realized.  Yet  they  aflford  a  very 
close  indication  of  the  real  values,  and  as  we  have  taken  the  data 
on  this  subject  in  the  same  manner  in  previous  years,  they  axe 
valuable  for  comparisons. 

The  average  value  per  ton  at  the  mines  for  the  State  at  large,  as 
computed  from  the  estimates  made  in  each  locality,  is,  for  this 
year,  $1.80.  Last  year  the  average  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
was  $1.46,  and  that  for  the  year  preceding  was  also  $1.46,  with  a 
difference  of  some  remote  decimals,  while  the  estimate  made  by  the 
United  States  census  officials  for  this  State  in  1880  was  $1.44  per 
ton. 

The  average  for  this  year  consequently  shows  a  falling  oflf  of  16 
cents  a  ton,  or  11  per  cent.,  from  the  average  price  realized  through- 
out the  State  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  This  is 
confirmatory  of  the  general  complaint  of  low  prices,  and  unusual 
competition  in  home  and  district  markets. 

A  similar  decline  is  observed  in  the  average  for  the  price  of  min- 
ing. Last  year  an  average  made  up  from  the  different  prices  paid 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  was  90  cents  a  ton.  This  year  a  similar 
computation  gives  an  average  for  the  State  at  large  of  82  cents. 
This,  of  course,  is  alike  removed  from  either  extreme,  the  lowest 
price  paid  being  nominally  37^  cents  a  ton,  and  the  highest  $1.50, 
though  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tons  are  mined  at  the  lower 
rates. 

We  have  also  endeavored,  in  the  present  canvass,  to  ascertain 
what  portion  of  the  year  the  different  mines  have  been  in  active 
operation,  and  our  reports  consequently  show  the  number  of  days 
so  reported.  Though  these  figures  may  not  be  exact  for  every  place, 
they  indicate  very  fairly  the  relative  working  time  for  the  several 
establishments,  and  give  us  an  average  for  all  of  20 J  days  of  active 
operations  in  the  year.  The  average,  however,  will  be  of  less  inter- 
est than  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  tables  for  the  different 
mines,  or  mining  districts. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  statistics  of  this  year  is  the  showing 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  explosives  used.  This  varies  very  largely 
in  the  different  coal  fields,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  seam,  or  the 
method  of  working  it.  Some  coal  .can  be  worked  without  the  use  of 
powder,  but  other  formations  require  a  great  deal  of  it.  To  dissi- 
pate the  powder  smoke  which   accumulates  in  the  galleries  of  the 
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latter  class  of  mines  requires  increased  capacity  of  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, and  this  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  powder 
used  is  important  as  indicating  what  volume  of  air  should  be  kept 
in  motion  to  secure  proper  ventilation.  Our  totals  show  that  144,378 
kegs,  or  8,609,450  pounds  of  powder  were  used  in  the  mines  of  this 
State  for  blasting  purposes  during  the  year  under  consideration. 

Without  further  comment  we  present  herewith  a  statistical  sum- 
mary for  the  State,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  several  inspec- 
tors, and  embracing  the  foregoing  and  other  important  details  of 
coal  production  in  Illinois : 
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Accidents. 

The  record  of  violent  deaths  and  serious  bodily  injuries  suffered 
by  those  engaged  in  mining,  is  very  much  smaller  this  year  than 
last,  because  there  have  been  this  year  no  such  sweeping  disasters 
as  that  as  Braidwood,  where  69  men  were  drowned  in  one  mine, 
and  that  at  Coulterville,  where  10  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion. 
Omitting  the  mortality  in  these  cases  as  exceptional,  and  referring 
only  to  what  may  be  termed  the  average  death  rate  from  ordinary 
causes,  we  have  for  the  year  1882,  40  killed,  or  one  for  every  227,891 
tons  of  coal  mined;  for  1883.  55  killed,  or  one  for  every  192,887 
tons  of  coal ;  and  for  1884,  46  killed,  or  one  for  every  219,687  tons 
of  coal.  For  the  three  years  this  gives  us  an  average  of  one  death 
for  every  210,109  tons  of  product. 

In  Ohio  the  records  for  seven  years  show  one  life  lost  for  every 
244,404  tons ;  in  Pennsylvania  the  average  for  the  four  districts  in 
the  bituminous  regions  in  1882,  was  one  death  for  every  277,124 
tons,  and  in  Great  Britain  for  eight  years  preceding  1880  there 
was  one  death  for  every  143,667  tons  of  coal  wrought.  Although 
these  data  do  not  cover  the  same  periods,  they  are  an  indication  of 
the  relative  experience  in  these  mining  communities,  and  the  com- 
parison is  not  in  our  favor.  Our  actual  loss  moreover,  incjuding 
the  79  killed  at  Braidwood  and  at  Coulterville,  was,  for  the  three 
years,  one  man  for  every  134,661  tons  of  mineral  produced,  which 
is  a  greater  mortality  than  appears  in  any  of  the  other  fields. 

The  causes  of  the  accidents  here  reported,  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, will  be  shown  in  subsequent  pages,  together  with  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  but  we  may  briefly  state  that  164  out 
of  243  accidents  of  all  kinds,  or  67-1-  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  overhanging  rock  or  coal,  which  is  always 
the  most  common  cause  of  casualties  in  mines,  and  the  most  difii- 
cult  to  successfully  guard  against;  that  15  were  the  result  of  explo- 
sions of  gas;  17  the  result  of  the  premature  explosions  of  blasts, 
anii  47  were  of  miscellaneous  origin. 

As  in  other  respects,  so  in  this,  the  detailed  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors will  be  found  very  full  and  explicit,  and  we  merely  present 
here  .the  totals  of  the  casualty  list  as  follows : 
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Memorandum  of  Casualties  for  the  year  1884 — their  numher,  cliaraciar 

aiid  causes,  by  Districts^  Jor  the  State. 


Districts. 


First.... 
Second 
Third... 
Fourth . 
Fifth  ... 

Totals 


Falling  or 

Bock  ob 

Roof. 


Non- 


EXPLOSTONS 

OF  Gas. 


Pbematube 
Discharge 
OF  Blasts. 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


p 


Non- 


g       Fatal.       ^    •   Fatal.   '    J? 


Non- 
Fatal. 


Non- 
Fatal. 


Totals. 


Non- 
Fatal. 


3 
5 
8 
4 
6 

41 

14 
29 
24 
27 

1 

5 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 
3 

13 
7 
7 

11 
6 

12 
9 

8 

2 
1 

I 
3 
1 

2 
6 

6 

29 

135 

4 

h 

G 

11 

7 

40 

46 

57 
19 
42 
33 
46 
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The  Social  Condition  of  Miners. 

As  a  fitting  complement  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the 
physical  condition  of  mines,  we  introduce  here  the  statements  of 
two  intelligent  observers,  engaged  for  a  time  in  procuring  statistics 
for  this  Bureau,  upon  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  coal 
miners  as  found  in  two  of  the  principal  mining  communities  of  the 
State.  These  will  be  found  to  portray  with  careful  consideration  of 
details  the  habits,  home  surroundings,  and  disabilities  which  environ 
the  miner,  and  illustrate  the  better  and  worse  features  of  the  miner's 
character  and  life. 

The  first  is  a  delineation  of  the  situation  in  Streator,  an  important 
mining  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  other  refers 
to  Belleville  and  its  vicinity,  near  St.  Louis. 

STEEATOR. 

There  are  about  2,000  employes  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
Streator,  who  may  be  characterized  as  inside  and  outside  workers. 

The  former  consist  of  the  band  miners,  about  1,450  in  number, 
including  perhaps  150  entry  drivers;  machine  miners  18,  slack 
shovelers  18,  coal  loaders  100,  drivers  100,  road  and  timber  men  75, 
cagers  25,  water  boilers  25. 

The  latter  consist  of  top  laborers  82,  blacksmiths  20,  carpenters 
20,  engineers  25,  firemen  15,  bosses  and  weighmen  25. 

Miners  engaged  in  entry  or  narrow  work  will  earn  at  least  ten  or 
twenty  dollars  a  month  more  than  those  in  rooms,  and  nearly  as 
wide  a  diflFerence  may  be  .found  in  the  earnings  of  room  miners  in 
different  shafts,  and  sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shaft. 

The  greater  part  of  the  miners  approached  complain  of  hard  times, 
and  nearly  all  say  it  requires  their  utmost  efforts  to  pay  their  way. 
The  general  statement  met  with  among  room  miners  is  to  the  effect 
that  $35  per  month  will  cover  their  average  earnings.    In  the  opin- 
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ion  of  your  norrespondent,  who  is  a  practical  miner,  the  cause  of 
the  low  average  income  prevailing  is  not  so  much  due  to  low  prices 
as  to  insufficiency  of  \jork.  I  think  it  a  moderate  statement  to  say 
that  an  average  miner  could  earn  in  an  average  room  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  from  $2  to  $2.40  per  day,  but  the  trouble  is  he  don't 
get  the  chance  to  earn  it.  He  is  called  to  his  work  by  the  whistle 
in  the  morning  and  obliged  to  stay  there  all  day  and  often  does  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  load  or  put  out  any  more  coal  than  he  can 
dig  in  half  a  day.  If  a  shaft  with  a  hoisting  capacity  of  500  tons 
daily  keeps  in  its  employ  sufficient  miners  to  dig  700  to  900  tons 
daily,  the  result  can  be  easily  foreseen. 

In  order  to  obtain  fuller  information  respecting  the   manner  and 
purpose  for  which  the  miner's    income    is   expended,   I  have  made 
inquiry  among  the  principal  merchants  and  business  firms  of  this 
•city,  with  the  following  result: 

Rent.  Rent  ranges  from  $8  to  $10  per  month;  miners  usually 
renting  the  poorer  class  of  dwellings,  or  as  their  income  allows. 

Fuel.  Most  of  the  coal  companies  allow  their  miners  one  load 
(ton)  of  nut  coal  per  month,  the  cost  of  hauling  which  is  50  cents. 
This  has  to  be  augmented  by  lump  coal  at  $2.25  per  ton  or  nut 
coal  at  $1  per  ton  delivered. 

Meat.  Current  price  quoted  in  list.  Butchers  report  that  miners 
eat  a  greater  quantity  of  meat  than  others  when  wages  are  good. 
Those  of  British  or  American  nativity  demand  the  best  cuts,  while 
Hungarian  and  some  of  the  other  continental  people  wiU  take  an 
inferior  quality. 

Groceries.  The  general  statement  of  merchants  is  that  miners 
demand  the  very  best  in  the  way  of  food,  and  in  good  times  will 
purchase  the  greatest  variety  of  choice  victuals.  In  this  respect 
they  are  more  particular  and  use  a  better  quality  than  artisans  or 
farmers. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  They  wear  out  a  comparatively  great  quantity 
of  foot-wear  at  their  work,  especially  gum  boots,  which  they  need 
to  protect  themselves  from  water.  Their  outside  wear  is  good  but 
not  of  finest  quality. 

Clothing.  The  statement  of  clothiers  is  that  miners  require  the 
best  of  men's  clothing  and  furnishing  goods ;  much  better  than  farmers 
or  mechanics. 

Dry  Goods.  The  testimony  of  dry  goods  merchants  is  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  finer  trade  is  among  miners.  They  usually 
wear  the  cheaper  and  medium  grade  of  goods.  In  this  respect, 
their  purchases  do  not  equal  those  of  farmers  or  even  mechanics 
earning  a  similar  wage. 

Books,  Papers,  etc.  Inquiry  at  the  daily  local  newspaper  offices 
reveals  the  tact  that  out  of  a  large  subscription,  about  one-half  of 
the  subscribers  are  miners.  The  news  stands  and  book  stores  de- 
pend largely  upon  them  for  their  trade.  It  is  noted  that  the 
extremes  of  literary  taste  prevails.  Some  of  the  miners  buy  the 
choicest  magazines  and  scientific  publications,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  sale  of  "Police  News,"  **Gazette/'  etc.,  is  very  heavy 
among  this  class. 
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Life  and  Accident  Insurance,  Very  little  regular  life  insurance  is 
carried  by  miners,  but  there  are  several  hundred  of  them  connected 
with  benevolent  societies  which  have  insurance  features  connected 
with  them,  on  the  assessment  plan.  The  nominal  insurance  in 
these  is  from  §2,000  to  $4,000  per  man.  There  are  two  assessment 
companies  doing  business  here  among  miners,  that  have  a  con- 
siderable membership.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  straight  acci- 
dent insurance  companies  represented,  which  have  about  400  policies 
in  force,  and  which  pay  an  average  of  $7.50  weekly  indemnity  in 
case  of  disabling  injury,  and  $500  in  case  of  accidental  death. 
These  companies  have  paid  very  heavy  losses  in  Streator,  and  as  a 
rule  stand  well  with  the  assured. 

Saloons.  There  are  29  licensed  saloons  in  the  city,  each  of  which 
pays  an  annual  license  of  $500.  There  have  been  also  a  few  un- 
licensed ones  in  the  suburbs  during  the  year.  Almost  all  of  them, 
say  that  business  has  been  unprofitable,  and  some  will  retire  this 
year.  We  state,  on  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  saloon  keeper, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  dram-shop  patronage  is  derived  directly  from 
miners.    This  may  be  an  excessive  statement. 

I  append  also  a  few  general   observations   on   matters  related  to 
the  subject  under  investigation,  which  may  be  of  interest  and  use. 

Homes  and  surroundings.  The  type  of  miner's  home  most  fre- 
quently met  with  is  a  one-story  frame,  painted  and  plastered  cottage, 
standing  on  a  lot  50x150  feet  deep.  The  house  is  commonly  about 
16x24  feet,  with  an  addition  about  12x14  feet.  This  class  of  homes 
will  perhaps  have  an  average  value  of  about  S500.  The  number  of 
miners  who  own  their  homes  here  is  very  large,  and  an  observant 
stranger  would  deem  it  very  remarkable.  It  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  system  of  buying  lots  by  installments  which  prevails  here, 
and  which  allowed  early  settlers  to  purchase  before  land  became 
too  high.  This  practice  of  the  early  miners  has  become  a  custom, 
and  now  most  industrious  miners  try  to  get  a  home  of  their  own, 
and  stop  paying  rent  as  soon  as  they  can.  Out  towards  the  suburbs 
the  lots  are  larger,  some  miners  having  as  much  as  two  or  three 
acres,  which  they  cultivate  during  the  summer.  There  are  also 
miners'  homes  which  would  sell  for  $1,000  or  $1,500.  Their  furni- 
ture usually  consists  of  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  sewing  machine, 
bureau  or  stand,  sometimes  a  rag  carpet,  and  pictures  and  other 
common  household  goods.  Tliere  are  cabinet  organs  in  a  number 
of  miners'  homes,  and  two  or  three  pianos.  There  are  fteat  and 
tidy  housekeepers  among  them,  and  the  reverse.  The  British  and 
Americans  have,  as  a  rule,  the  best  ordered  households,  while  the 
Hungarians  are  the  most  regardless  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  Out  of  ten  principal  physicians  interviewed, 
six  gave  their  opinion  that  there  was  no  more  sickness  among  miners 
and  their  families  than  among  a  like  number  of  families  whose 
living  was  earned  above  ground.  Four  physicians  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  from  one- fourth  to  one- third  more  illness 
among  them,  due,  as  they  believed,  to  unhealthy  conditions  in  mines 
and  to  less  care  being  taken  of  the  children  in  miners'  families. 
It  is  stated  that  the  miner,  is  liable  to  a  peculiar  disease  which  is 
named  '^Miner's  Consumption,"  caused  by  inhaling  coal  dust  and 
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aggravated  by  impure  air  and  damp  mines.  The  disease  is  as  fatal 
as  regular  phthisis,  and  several  cases  are  cited  in  this  vicinity.  All 
agree  that  the  surgical  practice  caused  by  accidents  in  mines  is  very 
large.  It  is  held  by  some  that  in  drainage  and  sanitary  conditions 
the  miners'  homes  as  a  whole  are  hardly  equal  to  other  classes. 

Educational.  Our  graded  schools  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
the  State,  and  the  attendance  is  very  largely  made  up  of  the 
children  of  miners.  Many  of  the  miners  take  an  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  they  usually  have  a  representative  on  the 
board  of  education.  We  have  also  a  fine  high  school  where  a 
thorough*  course  of  training  is  given  in  classical  and  scientific  learn- 
ing. There  are  about  fifteen  miners'  children  in  this  institution, 
two  of  whom  graduate  this  term.  Besides  this,  a  great  many  of  the 
men  have  a  thirst  for  self-improvement,  which  is  ministered  unto  by 
a  circulating  library  of  over  2000  volumes.  The  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  library  state  that  invariably  the  best  class  of  scientific,  philo- 
sophic and  literary  works  are  perused  by  miners.  The  passage  of 
the  new  mining  law  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  mining 
engineering  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  now  the  ambition  of  many  to 
pass  a  successful  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It  is  felt  that  a  certificate  of 
competency  from  such  a  source  will  be  a  great  aid  in  obtaining 
advancement. 

Religious.  There  are  fourteen  churches  in  the  city  and  eighteen 
religious  organizations,  some  of  the  lesser  ones  being  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  miners,  and  in  all,  the  miners  are  •fairly  rep- 
resented. It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent are  radical  in  their  tendency  and  deny  the  truth  of  current 
theological  creeds  altogether,  while  there  also  are  many  who  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  church  influences. 

Recreation,  The  amusements  of  our  miners  are  varied.  A  large 
number  of  British  miners  have  a  fondness  for  sports,  and  hunting, 
fishing,  foot-racing,  shooting-matches,  etc.,  are  favorite  pastimes. 
The  lodges  of  the  different  friendly  societies,  which  abound  here,  offer 
evening  entertainment  to  some  every  night  in  the  week.  Social 
parties,  balls,  etc.,  are  not  uncommon,  and  music  is  studied  with 
much  delight  by  some.  There  are  two  brass  bands  composed  largely 
of  miners,  and  some  vocal  clubs  are  also  kept  up.  It  has  often  been 
regretted  that  there  is  no  public  reading  room,  gymnasium,  or  me- 
chanic's institute  to  offset  the  strong  attraction  of  the  present  place 
of  resort — the  saloon.  Evening  classes  have  been  conducted  from 
time  to  time  by  private  parties  with  success. 

Economic,  The  perplexing  question  of  wages  has  not  been  so 
troublesome  in  Streator  as  in  some  other  mining  districts.  The  price 
of  mining  is  settled  annually  on  the  first  of  April  by  a  contract 
which  fixes  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  summer  and  winter  season. 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  agitation  about  the  time  for  signing 
the  contract,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  work  is  suspended  more 
than  a  few  days.  Many  of  the  men  here  understand  that  their 
employers  do  not  control  the  price  of  coal  arbitrarily,  but  are  themselves 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  trade,  and  many  credit  their  employers 
with  the  desire  to  pay  as  much  for  mining  as  is  safe  in  the  face  of 
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outside  competition.  Some  important  ameliorations  have  been 
wrought  in  the  mines  by  these  persistent  yearly  agitations,  which 
have  partly  crystalized  later  into  the  mining  law;  notably,  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation  and  in  greater  security  to  life  and  health. 
Several  trades  unions  have  been  inaugurated  here  but  with  only 
partial  success,  until  lately  when  the  Knights  of  Labor— a  secret 
organization— is  said  to  have  grown  to  large  proportions. 

Building  and  Loan  Association.  In  this  savings  institution  there 
are  sixty-eight  members  who  are  miners,  who  hold  stock  to  the 
nominal  value  of  $40,800 — that  is,  it  will  be  worth  that  or  more  if 
they  complete  their  payments.  The  actual  cash  value  at  present 
date  is  $7,304.    This  amount  has  been  paid  in  within  four  years. 

Bank  Accounts.  At  one  bank  eleven  miners  keep  open  account, 
with  balances  in  their  favor  ranging  from  $10  to  $400.  Certificates 
of  deposit  also  are  now  out  covering  about  $3,000.  Another  bank 
does  business  with  about  fifty  miners,  who  have  balances  in  their  favor 
of  from  $15  to  $400,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  $8,003  or  $9,000. 
One  cashier  observes  that  the  Hungarian  miners  are  most  saving,  or, 
at  least,  make  most  use  of  the  bank. 

Real  Estate,  The  record  book  of  one  real  estate  firm  shows  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  about  $70,(K)0  worth  of  lots  have  been  sold 
to  miners,  of  which  amount  about  $10,000  remains  unpaid.  The 
head  of  the  firm  estimates  that  as  much  more  has  been  sold  by 
other  parties.  These  lots  have  been  largely  built  on,  and  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  improvements  would  be  as 
valuable  as  the  land  itself. 

Advancement.  Most  of  the  miners  who  have  got  ahead  in  the 
world  have  turned  their  attention  to  farming.  Many  have  gone  west 
from  here ;  some  have  bought  or  rented  farms  in  this  neighborhood. 
Some  few  have  tried  mercantile  business,  and  the  partners  in  one 
of  our  principal  houses  have  worked  in  the  mines.  Some  have  gone 
into  the  coal  business  on  their  own  account,  and  one  or  two  have 
grown  wealthy  in  it.  A  few  have  gone  into  the  saloon  business, 
while  the  candy  and  pea-nut  trade  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
thing  for  those  disabled  from  work  in  the  mines.  Quite  a  number 
work  their  way  up  in  the  mining  trade  proper,  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  so  much  machinery  into  mines,  and  the  higher  skill 
required  to  operate  the  various  branches  of  mining  of  late  years. 
The  new  mining  law  has  created  positions  for  some,  and  two  miners 
from  Streator  found  that  the  avenue  to  promotion.  The  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  mininp  engineering  consequent  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law,  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  the  ambition  and 
thereby  the  intellect  of  energetic  men  in  the  mining  business. 

Mining  Machinery.  The  Harrison  Mining  Machine  is  in  successful 
operation  in  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  C.  W.  &  Y.  Coal  Company. 
Sixteen  machines  are  employed  and  they  are  cutting  an  average  of 
about  600  tons  daily.  The  mine  is  given  over  to  the  use  of 
machinery  and  no  hand  work  is  done  except  in  the  entries.  About 
170  men  are  now  employed  to  do  the  work  that  formerly  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  240.  A  certain  number  of  laborers  are  therefore 
displaced.  The  machinery  was  introduced  without  incurring  any 
considerable  amount  of  ill-will,  and  although  not  yet  regarded  with 
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special  favor  by  hand-miners,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  much 
bad  feeling  or  malice  felt  towards  it.  The  employes  about  the  min- 
ing machinery  are  the  same  as  were  formerly  engaged  in  hand- 
work.* 

Prospective.  The  indications  at  present  are,  that  the  coal  trade 
will  hardly  be  as  good  this  year  as  the  last.  Already  a  large  num- 
ber of  miners  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  dullness 
of  trade,  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  cold  weather,  and  doubt- 
less much  inconvenience  and  perhaps  distress  will  be  occasioned 
before  the  men  can  find  work  again.  Much  of  Streator  coal  is  used 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  for  fuel,  and  our  trade  is  therefore 
very  sensitive  to  the  weather.  Manufacturers  also  consume  con- 
siderable of  it,  but  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  used  by  railroads. 
If  we  can  get  through  the  summer  without  suffering,  the  winter  can 
usually  be  depended  on  to  provide  for  itself,  and  even  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  warm  season.  Most  of  our  merchants  make  a  practice 
of  carrying  the  best  of  their  miner  customers  in  summer,  although 
there  is  always  more  or  less  of  loss  in  it.  One  of  our  heaviest  dealers 
estimates  his  loss  on  miners  at  about  three  per  cent.,  which  loss  he 
ascribes  to  their  sheer  inability  to  pay,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  to  in- 
tentional dishonesty.  Probably  the  greatest  benefit  in  an  industrial 
way  that  could  accrue  to  miners,  would  be  something  that  would 
divide  the  work  more  equally  over  the  months  of  the  year.  At 
present  there  is  a  great  rush  of  work  in  the  winter,  which  draws  a 
host  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  only  to  be  turned  adrift 
in  the  spring  again,  or  to  stay  through  the  summer  and  further 
subdivide  the  monthly  pittance  of  older  settlers.  If  some  industry 
could  be  made  profitable  which  would  utilize  the  labor  of  these  men 
in  the  summer  time,  and  release  them  for  pit  work  in  the  winter, 
it  would  be  a  benefit. 

In  Conclusion,  I  trust  that  these  explanations  may  assist  in  giv- 
ing a  clearer  conception  of  the  condition  of  wage-workers  in  the 
mines  of  Streator,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  The 
person  who  gives  them  is  one  of  the  oldest  resident  miners  in  the 
place,  and  has  no  other  motive  than  to  aid  in  procuring  reliable 
data,  which  may  sometime  be  of  value  to  those  who  try  to  unravel 
the  tangled  web  of  economic  existence,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  toilers  who,  though  not  the  ''fittest  to  survive,"  may 
yet  be  the  best. 
» 

BELLEVILLE. 

Mining  circles  in  St.  Clair  county  have  been  in  a  disturbed  con- 
dition since  1877,  and  since  that  time  quite  a  large  number  of  our 
miners  have  sought  more  profitable  fields  for  their  labor.  The 
union,  through  which  most  of  their  troubles  were  adjusted,  has  been 
practically  inoperative  since  that  time.  There  have  been  occasional 
strikes,  but.  with  the  loss  of  practical  organization,  they  have  not 
been  maintained  with  the  accustomed  pertinacity  and  endurance 
that  previously  characterized  them. 

'Since  the  toreeoinK  was  written  there  has  been  a  prolon(?ed  stril^e  on  the  part  of  the 
men  employed  in  this  mine.  oooa.sioned  by  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
make  some  chanfire  in  the  manner  of  paylnj?.  which  was  construed  to  involve  a  reduction 
of  waives.    It  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  compromise. 
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One  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfacfcory  condition  of  the  coal  trade 
in  this  section  for  many  years  has  doubtless  been  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  rates  of  freight  from  points  in  this  county,  and  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  more  remote  points.  A  pool  seems  to 
have  existed  by  which  "war  prices**  were  sustained,  and  the  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  other  points  tended  to  build  up  a  compe- 
tition that  threatened  the  impoverishment  of  our  operators.  This 
inflicted  great  hardships  on  our  miners,  by  forcing  them  to  share 
with  their  employers  the  disadvantages  of  these  discriminations. 
Suspected  bad  faith,  however,  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  this 
carrying  pool,  about  six  months  ago,  caused  a  disruption,  and 
freights  were  cut  down  to  nominal  prices.  These  cuts  of  course 
enabled  operators  to  move  coal  without  much  cost,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  stimulated  a  competition  oh  other  roads  that  kept  profits 
as  close  as  they  were  before  the  '*break."  Buyers  alone  were  bene- 
fited. Since  the  breaking  of  the  pool,  prices  for  product  and 
freight  have  been  irregular  and  unsettled,  and  contracts  have  offered 
little  or  no  improvement  to  operators.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook 
for  the  coal  trade,  and  for  the  miners,  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

In  St.  Clair  county  there  are  ninety-three  shafts,  or  "pits,"  that 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  and  the  most  of  these  pits  are 
being  worked  on  irregular  time.  A  large  number  of  them  are  used 
regularly,  but  the  working  force  is  not  kept  up  to  its  full  capacity 
except  when  orders  are  large  and  regular. 

During  the  year  a  large  mining  district  in  tlie  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Belleville  was  flooded  by  the  sinking  of  Bichland  creek.  This 
calamity  involved  six  mines,  and  years,  perhaps,  will  be  required  to 
put  them  in  working  condition  again. 

We  estimate  in  this  county  an  average  of  1,500  miners.  There  is,  of 
course,  more  demand  for  labor,  and  consequently  more  miners  em- 
ployed, in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  Our  miners  are  mostly 
German  and  English,  with  a  few  Scotch  and  Bohemians.  Quite  a 
number  of  Hungarians  worked  among  us  a  few  years  ago,  but  they 
have  generally  abandoned  this  section  for  other  fields. 

Of  the  mines  in  this  county,  there  are  a  few  that  are  worked  by 
machines,  and  these  mines  have  been  worked  with  more  regularity. 
They  have  kept  employes  engaged  during  the  current  year  about 
three-fourths  of  the  time.  The  employes  earn,  on  the  average,  about 
as  follows:  Machine  men,  $2.25  per  day;  blasters,  '$2.25;  helpers, 
$1.75 ;  loaders,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  and  drivers  (generally  boy%),  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Taking  into  account  the  time  earned  in  both  ma- 
chine and  hand-worked  mines,  a  fair  estimate  of  annual  earnings 
for  the  year  would  sum  up  about  as  follows :  Blasters,  $500 ;  shov- 
elers,  $375;  machine  meft,  $625;  road  layers,  $500;  entry  drivers, 
$390 ;  hand  miners,  $290.  There  are,  however,  expenses  in  many 
instances  to  be  deducted  from  these  earnings,  which,  for  powder,  oil 
and  tools,  will  foot  up,  on  average,  about  $40.  These  wages  render 
it  impossible  for  miners  who  have  dependent  families  to  live  well, 
and  the  wonder  is,  among  those  who  know  their  condition,  that  they 
appear  as  well  and  comfortable  as  they  do.  The  average  wages 
earned  are  about  $450  per  annum,  or  about  $37  per  month. 
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As  a  class,  the  miners  of  this  section  are  liberal  ip  their  disposi- 
tions. It  is  hard,  therefore,  for  them  to  reconcile  their  wants  with 
their  earnings.  The  Germans,  perhaps,  exceed  their  English  and 
Scotch  brethren  in  the  love  of  their  homes,  and  they  are  more  prov- 
ident in  providing  homes  for  their  families;  but  the  English  and 
Scotch  are  proverbial  for  love  of  comforts  and  a  good  living.  In 
the  rural  districts,  the  mining  classes  are  generally  "renters,"  but 
in  the  cities  and  villages  quite  a  number  have  their  cozy  little 
homes,  and  they  take  great  pleasure  in  surrounding  them  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  comforts  that  would  do  honor  to  more  pre- 
tentious domiciles.  In  cities  and  villages  average  rents  will  run 
from  $5  to  $7  per  month,  and  in  the  country  about  $5. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel,  the  miners  generally  buy  at  the  pit,  and 
for  the  greater  part  use  what  is  denominated  ''nut''  coal,  and  they 
pay  custom  prices  therefor.  Any  deviation  from  this  custom  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  is  also  for  quite  a  limited  amount. 

In  subsistence  rigid  economy  is  practiced,  and  it  is  necessary.  As 
a  rule,  all  available  space  around  dwellings,  gardens,  etc.,  are  util- 
ized to  their  utmost  capacity  for  raising  vegetables,  etc. ;  and  pig 
pens  are  quite  common  for  their  precious  addition  to  the  stock  of 
provisions.  We  note  the  absence  of  cows  generally  among  miners* 
families.  A  few  of  the  more  fortunate  among  them  are  provided 
for  in  this  respect,  but  generally  they  are  forced  to  dispense  with 
the  luxuries  of  milk  and  butter,  or  are  compelled  to  buy.  Meats 
are  used  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  consuming  miners  to  pur- 
chase, but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  living  on 
light  rations.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  best  cuts  of  meats  are  de- 
manded at  the  hands  of  the  butchers,  even  if  the  quantity  is  quite 
limited. 

In  selecting  groceries,  fair  qualities  of  all  articles  are  sought  for, 
though  when  purses  hold  out  miners  want  the  best  of  everything 
they  can  procure  for  their  tables.  They  also  like  a  variety  of  diet, 
and  when  able  will  have  frequent  changes  in  this  respect.  Being 
hospitable  in  their  nature,  and  having  pride  to  appear  well  among 
acquaintances  and  friends,  they  entertain  at  their  homes  liberally, 
and  not  unfrequently  they  will  punish  themselves  with  fasting,  in 
order  to  feast  their  friends  for  a  brief  while. 

The  miner  here  wants  to  be  comfortably  attired  when  he  is  at 
work,  but  the  nature  of  his  employment  satisfies  him  with  plain  and 
substantial  clothes.  He  also  wants  his  ''Sunday  suit,"  and  he  is 
quite  particular  to  have  it  look  well,  and  to  consist  of  a  fabric  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for  which  he  uses  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  proud  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  their  deprivation  in 
the  premises  affects  keenly  the  pride  of  the  husband  and  father.  It 
is  too  true  that  they  are  compelled  to  practice  much  self-denial  in 
this  respect;  and  their  appearance,  and  that  of  their  families,  in 
contrast  with  better  times,  is  quite  apparent.  What  is  true  of  them 
in  wearing  apparel  is  also  true  in  the  matter  of  dry  goods,  shoes, 
hats,  etc. 

Our  miners  are  fond  of  reading,  as  a  class,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  older  ones,  without  pretensions  to  scholarship,  are  quite 
well  posted  on  current  events  of  the  day,   and  some  of  them  have 
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read  history  with  profit.  Newspapers  have  easy  access  to  their  fire- 
sides, and  he  is  quite  poor,  indeed,  who  does  not  take  some  news- 
paper or  periodical.  As  a  class,  however,  they  do  not  grasp  after 
numerous  ideas,  prreferring  to  learn  well  that  they  do  enlighten  them- 
selves upon.  It  is  seldom  that  you  visit  a  miner's  home  without 
finding  some  book  to  read  that  is  entertaining,  and  occasionally  you 
will  find  the  works  of  some  standard  authors  in  their  humble  and 
scant  libraries. 

The  children  of  miners  here  generally  find  places  in  our  public 
schools,  and,  while  their  attendance  may  not  be  as  regular  as  that 
of  children  generally,  they,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in  procuring  a  fair 
knowledge  of  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and,  in  some  instances,  they 
acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches.  The  par- 
ents take  a  pride  in  affording  all  facilities  in  their  power  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  and  the  latter,  generally,  are  not  tardy  or 
reluctant  in  going  to  school. 

In  religious  affairs,  there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the 
Catholics  and  Free  Methodists  appear  to  predominate  among  the  re- 
ligious classes.  Some  families  are  very  devoted  to  their  faith,  and 
are,  of  course,  very  pious.  But  the  largest  number  are  not  relig- 
iously inclined,  in  a  popular  sense  of  the  term.  Amusements  find 
devotees  among  the  largest  proportion,  but  they  are  quiet,  tractable 
and  tolerant.  The  latter  class  are  fond  of  athletic  sports ;  and  shoot- 
ing, pitching  quoits,  leaping  and  other  sports  are  much  patronized. 
Besides  being  eminently  sociable,  they  are  fond  of  social  parties, 
dancing,  etc.,  and  will  have  their  amusements.  At  the  same  time, 
no  class  of  our  citizens  are  more  orderly,  or  have  more  respect  and 
tolerance  toward  others  who  may  not  participate  with  them  in  their 
social  amusements. 

The  life  insurance  among  the  miners  is  confined  to  the  different 
societies  and  orders  to  which  thiay  belong.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
their  wages  amounted  to  fifty  or  seventy-ifive  per  cent,  more  than 
they  now  do,  this  kind  of  insurance  was  quite  general,  but  the  hard 
times  now  prevalent  have  caused  a  number  of  forfeitures.  There 
are,  however,  quite  a  number  who  manage  to  keep  up  such  insur- 
ance in  policies  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
thrifty  even  manage  to  maintain  larger  policies.  There  is  much  re- 
gard among  them  for  afflicted  and  deceased  members,  and  it  is  an 
extreme  case  when  they  accept  pauper  benefits,  either  for  the  sick 
or  dead.  They  have  an  innate  pride  that  renders  such  assistance 
abhorrent.  As  a  rule,  they  care  for  their  sick  and  bury  their  dead 
with  appropriate  honors. 

There  is  but  little  total  abstinence  among  the  miners,  and  it  is 
rare  that  you  will  find  one  who  refuses  to  indulge  in  the  social  glass. 
In  this  section,  beer  is  almost  the  universal  drink  with  them,  and 
their  patronage  to  the  beer  saloons  is  an  important  item  in  this 
peculiar  traffic.  All  mining  villages  have  their  saloon  or  saloons, 
and  smaller  communities  frequently  manage  to  procure  packages,  or 
kegs,  of  the  liquid  in  common  and  use  them.  Still  there  is  no  more 
drunkenness  among  miners  than  other  classes. 

As  already  stated  there  is  a  disposition  among  the  miners  here 
to  own  their  homes,  even  if  such  homes   are   humble   in   their  sur- 
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roundings  and  conveniences.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Germans 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  in  villages.  Many  have  these 
little  homes,  and  their  spare  time  is  well  utilized  in  improving  them. 
This  class  is,  however,  a  favored  one.  The  largest  proportion  are 
renters,  and  in  rural  districts  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  free- 
holder among  them.  Those  who  do  own  homes  generally  acquired 
them  when  times  were  good  as  compared  with  the  times  now.  Scant 
earnings  now  forbid  the  idea  of  hoarding  for  any  such  purpose.  As 
a  rule,  those  who  own  their  homes  manifest  commendable  pride  in 
surrounding  them  with  all  conveniences,  and  they  generally  furnish 
their  houses  with  neat  and  plain  furniture.  Ornamental  plants  and 
flowers  are  quite  common  in  their  yards,  and  they  take  pains  to 
have  all  surroundings  cheerful  and  inviting.  In  the  country,  an 
occasional  miner  is  found  who  has  in  cultivation  his  small  "truck" 
patches,  from  which  he  derives  considerable  in  the  way  of  edibles, 
and  in  the  villages  all  available  space  not  surrendered  to  flower-beds 
is  utilized  for  raising  vegetables. 

Improved  ventilation  and  mine  appliances  have  tended  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  miners  of  this  section,  and  as  a  class  they 
will  compare  favorably  in  this  respect  to  others.  There  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  mines,  and  it 
is  conjectural  now  whether  peculiar  diseases  are  developed  in  min- 
ing. The  disease,  called  **miners*  consumption,."  is  not  recognized 
as  a  distinct  disease  here.  Accidents  are,  however,  quite  frequent, 
and  are  attended  with  considerable  fatality. 

Everything  considered,  the  wonder  is  that  our  miners  are  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  is  represented.  The  coal  trade  has  been  de- 
pressed for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  this  respect.  One  additional  feature  of  distress 
caused  by  the  dullness  of  the  trade  is  developed  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  employment  for  all  the  miners.  At  times  the  operators 
work  with  full  force,  and  then  again  they  limit  the  quantity  of  coal 
to  the  wants  of  the  trade  and  discharge  many  of  their  employes. 
This  has  occasioned  many  young  men  to  seek  other  places  for  work. 
In  fact,  with  present  low  earnings  there  is  not  constant  work,  and 
it  seems  that  the  outlook  at  other  points  is  not  encouraging.  With 
apparent  distress  in  industries  that  consume  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  no  prospects  of  early  relief,  it  seems  clear  that  many  miners 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  other  vocations.  Quite  a  number  have  al- 
ready abandoned  the  business  and  are  ejagaged  in  other  pursuits. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  fdregoing  report  is  made  from 
general  observation  and  inquiries  among  the  most  prominent  among 
this  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  In  the  absence  of  data  from  which 
I  could  enter  more  into  details,  I  have  been  compelled  to  draw 
largely  upon  observation,  but  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  without  giving  color  to  anything  mentioned. 
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Mr.    J.    S.    Lord,    Secretary   of  the    Bureau   of  Labor  Statistics,  of 
Illinois  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  June  21,  1883,  I  here- 
with submit  my  first  annual  report  as  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the 
First  Inspection  District  of  the  State,  embracing  the  counties  of 
LaSalle,  Grundy,  Will,  Kankakee  and  Livingston. 

Beginning  at  Braceville,  I  found  the  mines  in  very  poor  condition 
in  regard  to  air  and  air-ways,  .with  nothing  but  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  pumps  to  produce  an  air  current  in  either  mine.  The 
roadways  in  which  the  coal  was  run  were  in  little  better  shape,  and 
altogether  they  looked  like  mines  about  to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  improvements  have  since  been  made : 

At  No.  3,  an  escape  shaft  has  been  completed  and  equipped,  ac- 
cording to  law;  the  main  air- ways  have  been  enlarged  from  a 
sectional  area  of  11  feet  to  36  feet;  a  fan  has  been  placed  in 
position  forcing  into  the  mine  32,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
as  against  6,000  feet  last  November,  and  the  roadways  have  been 
considerably  improved,  though  not  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

A  fan  has  been  built  at  No.  2  which  is  exhausting  27,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  air- ways  have  been  increased  from  12 
to  36  feet,  sectional  area,  and  greater  care  is  taken  of  the  roadways. 
Safety  catches  have  been  placed  on  all  their  cages,  and  fences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.        * 

Casualties  range  high  in  these  mines.  They  probably  are  the 
most  dangerous  workings  in  the  State.  The  large  amount  of  water 
continually  percolating  down  through  the  soapstone,  makes  it  drop 
without  the  least  warning,  often  burying  the  miner  below  it,  and 
sometimes  causing  death.  Nothing  but  the  most  judicious  care  and 
cool  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  miner,  together  with  the  most 
liberal  supply  of  props  and  caps  on  the  part  of  the  company,  can 
secure  safety  to  the  miner  in  his  own  room. 
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Wilmington  Star. 

At  the  Wilmington  Star  mine,  Coal  City,  I  found  the  air  poor  but 
air-ways  fair.  I  examined  the  fan  and  found  the  engine  unable  to 
drive  it  over  jBfty  revolutions  per  minute;  notified  Mr.  Campbell 
about  it  and  he  cheerfully  consented  to  have  a  new  engine  put  on. 
This  was  done,  and  on  my  second  visit  a  large  increase  in  the 
volume  of  air  was  the  result.  The  air  was  then  split  into  three 
currents  which  again  increased  the  volume,  but  there  are  other 
improvements  to  be  made  which  have  not  yet  been  begun. 

No.  2  Shaft.  This  shaft  went  down»on  a  fault  and  the  work  has 
been  pretty  much  prospecting  for  coal,  which  they  now  think  they 
have  got.  The  mine  employs  only  a  few  men,  and  is  very  wet; 
the  air  is  sluggish  owing  to  its  being  ventilated  with  steam.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  consented  to  put  in  a  fan  at  once.  This  company  has 
put  safety  catches  on  all  their  cages  during  the  year. 

Wilmington  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Here 'I  could  not  carry  a  lighted  lamp  to  the  face  of  either  east 
or  west  entry.  After  the  inundation  of  their  No.  2  mine,  where  so 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  they  pushed  ahead  with  single  entries 
and  turned  rooms  oflf  both  sides,  thus  necessitating  the  air  being 
carried  with  canvass  doors.  This  was  persisted  in  until  a  light 
could  not  be  carried  to  work  by.  Work  was  abandoned  after  my 
first  visit,  and  the  places  stopped  that  were  ahead  of  the  air.  Here 
again  the  fan  engine  was  unable  to  perform  its  work.  After  com- 
municating with  the  head  ofl&ce  in  Chicago,  another  was  put  on 
amply  able  to  run  the  fan  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  mine. 
This  company  has  also  fenced  their  shaft  and  put  safety  catches 
on  their  cages. 

Eureka  Coal  Company. 

This  is  a  new  shaft,  sunk  since  the  last  county  inspector's  report. 
They  have  got  their  escapement  down  and  a  fan  started ;  they  have 
also  fenced  their  shaft  and  put  safety  catches  on  their  cages.  It 
was  quite  a  task  to  get  this  company  to  recognize  that  the  law  would 
be  enforced  if  necessary  in  the  courts,  and  as  a  last  resort  the  sus- 
pension of  the  mine  would  be  asked  for. 

SuFFERN  Bros.,  Coal  Branch  Junction. 

Here  the  air  was  poor  in  some  parts  of  the  mine.  Owing  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  air-ways  in  the  return  air  passage,  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  get  through  it,  and  there  was  no  road  to  the 
escapement  from  one  side  of  the  shaft.  This  has  been  remedied  and 
the  air  current  given  a  free  passage  to  the  upcast.  This  company 
has  also  put  in  new  guides  and  safety  catches  on  the  cages. 
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Wilmington  and  Springfield  Coal  Co. 

In  this  mine  the  air  was  sluggish  bat  not  what  miners  would  call 
bad  air,  although  a  long  way  below  the  requirements  of  the  law; 
air  courses  rather  poor,  and  only  the  exhaust  of  the  steam  pump  as 
a  ventilator.  I  insisted  on  a  fan  and  it  is  now  running;  they  have 
also  put  safety  catches  on  the  cages. 

Strbator  and  Wilmington  Star  Coal  Co. 

This  is  a  new  company  in  this  field,  their  No.  1  shaft  having  been 
sunk  last  fall.  No  place  has  been  more  trying  to  the  patience  of 
the  inspector  than  this.  They  were  so  slow  in  putting  in  their  per- 
manent machinery  that  I  was  about  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  wnen 
they  finally  went  to  work  and  put  it  in,  although  it  is  not  quite 
finished  yet.  The  escapement  shaft  is  down  and  the  next  thing  re- 
quired is  the  erection  of  a  fan.  At  present  the  mine  is  ventilated 
with  a  steam  jet.  They  have  put  safety  catches  on  the  cages  and 
fenced  the  shaft. 

GOOLDRIDGB   COAL   COMPANY,    MORRIS. 

This  is  a  small  mine  operated  by  the  Gooldridge  Coal  Co.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  ventilation  is  good.  They  only  employ 
from  ten  to  twelve  men  in  summer  and  for  only  about  two  days 
per  week.  It  was  started  as  room  and  pillar  work,  but  they  found 
it  impracticable  to  work  the  coal  by  that  system.  Then  it  was 
started  as  long  wall  work.  It  is  ventilated  by  steam,  but  I  have 
been  urging  the  use  of  a  fan,  and  expect  they  will  put  one  in 
shortly.  Tney  have  put  down  their  escapement.  In  connection 
with  this  I  might  say  that  on  my  first  visit  I  condemned  one  of 
their  hoisting  ropes  which  they  contended  was  good,  but  it  broke 
the  same  afternoon,  letting  the  cage  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Taylor  Williams*  Mine,  Gardner. 

This  mine  on  my  first  visit  was  partly  ventilated  and  the  air- 
course  has  fallen  in  since  then.  They  have  completed  their  es- 
capement shaft,  and  placed  a  fan  on  it;  also  cleaned  up  their  air- 
course  so  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  safest  mines  in 
the  State. 

BURRBLL   AND  FeLFBR,    MoRRIS. 

Their  machinery  was  in  such  poor  condition  and  their  boilers  in 
such  a  dangerous  state  I  threatened  to  prosecute  if  they  did  not 
stop  until  it  was  put  right,  so  they  ordered  their  men  to  bring  out 
their  tools,  and  abandoned  the  mine. 

James  Heather  is  sinking  'an  escapement  shaft.  I  expect  it  is 
down  by  this  time. 

Alex.  Felfer  has  completed  an  escapement  during  the  year. 

As  for  the  other  small  mines  around  Morris  they  seldom  ever 
get  so  far  from  the  shaft  that  an  escapement  can  be  of  any  prac- 
tical benefit,  as  they  are   so  shallow  that   it    pays    better    to    sink 
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another  hoisting  shaft  than  to  keep  water  out  during  the  summer 
months  when  they  have  nothing  to  do.  I  found  all  the  shafts  un- 
fenced,  and  it  is  ahnost  impracticable  to  do  it,  as  they  hoist  the 
cars  without  cages,  so  I  ordered  cages  to  be  put  in  so.  that  the 
mouths  of  the  shaft  could  be  secured.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  test 
the  law  on  this  point. 


WILL  COUNTY. 

Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Vermilion  Coal  Company's  Mines. 

**G"  Shaft. — There  is  little  to  complain  of  here.  The  ventilation 
is  good,  roads  in  good  condition,  all  their  machinery  is  good,  and 
generally  the  state  of  the  mine  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

'*H"  Shaft.— This  was  considerably  deficient  in  ventilation.  The 
air-course  was  considerable  fallen.  This  has  been  cleaned  up,  and 
a  new  fan  built.  Doors  have  also  been  set  up  to  conduct  tne  air 
to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

"I"  Shaft. — This  is  a  splendid  shaft,  ably  conducted  and  in  every 
way  up  to  requirements  of  law.  This  company  has  put  safety 
catches  on  all  their  cages  during  the  year. 

£uREKA  No.  1  Shaft. 

This  shaft  had  the  most  dangerous  roads  that  I  ever  saw  in  a 
mine,  indicating  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in 
charge.  The  place  was  a  total  wreck,  so  I  gave  two  days'  notice  to 
the  superintendent  in  charge  to  appear  in  court  and  show  cause 
why  the  mine  should  not  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  it  was 
made  reasonably  safe.  They,  however,  promised  to  set  men  to 
work  at  once  to  fix  it  up,  and  the  County  Inspector  subsequently 
notified  me  that  they  were  doing  it,  but  for  some  reason  they 
finally  surveyed  it  up,  and  abandoned  it  before  my  next  visit, 

Albright  Wilmington  Coal  Company. 

"A"  Shaft.  This  is  just  a  new  shaft;,  the  old  one  having  been 
abandoned  and  used  as  an  escapement  and  air-shaft.  Here  as  every- 
where else  where  steam  is  used  as  the  ventilator,  the  ventilation 
becomes  impaired  during  the  summer  months.  I  started  out  to  have 
a  fan  put  on  and  I  now  have  the  superintendent's  promise  to  put 
one  on.  With  proper  care  the  steam  would  have  served  them  and 
given  them  plenty  of  air  until  next  spring,  but  at  four  of  my  visits 
there  have  been  three  different  managers,  each  having  his  own 
favorite  theory,  and  none  of  them  willing  to  spend  the  necessary 
money  for  real  improvement. 

'*B"  Shaft.  This  formerly  belonged  to  the  Wilmington  and  Spring- 
field Company.  They  had  their  coal  nearly  worked  out,  and  the 
Albright  Company  having  coal  contiguous  to  the  shaft,  bought  it, 
never  suspecting  that  they  would  have  to  put  it  in  order  if  they 
intended  to  run  it.  After  I  found  that  a  new  company  had  taken 
it,  I  paid  it  another  visit  and  demanded  that  they  should  set  it  in 
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order,  get  a  proper  escapement  shaft,  and  get  it  sufficiently  venti- 
lated. This  they  promised  to  do,  but  on  going  back  two  months 
after  I  found  it  in  the  same  fix  as  at  first.  I  then  notified  them  to 
appear  in  court  and  started  for  Joliet  to  file  the  necessary  informa- 
tion against  the  company,  but  was  called  away  to  Braceville  by  the 
death  of  William  Bedington.  I  then  empowered  the  County  In- 
spector to  proceed  to  Joliet  and  enter  information.  This  he  did^ 
but  the  prosecuting  attorney  would  not  proceed  until  I  went  per- 
sonally. I  went,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  asked 
fourteen  days  to  sink  their  escapement  and  build  the  fan  and  have 
it  running.  I  thought  this  better  than  I  could  get  in  the  court,  so 
I  granted  it.  When  I  went  there  in  July  I  found  that  they  had  put 
up  a  fan  that  was  nearly  useless.  I  know  of  no  means  now  but  to 
prosecute.  They  put  down  their  escapement,  and,  consistent  through- 
out, let  the  road  close  leading  to  it,  although  it  is  now  open. 

Co-oPERATi-v-B  Mine. 
The  Go-operative  mine  is  all  tight;  good  air,  and  roads  fairly  safe* 

Young  and  Wilson. 

This  mine  is  now  all  right,  but  the   air  was  very  bad  before  the 
escapement  was  sunk. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

Central  Illinois  Coal  Company  No.  1, 

Here  there  was  no  escapement  nor  fence  around  the  shaft,  and  no 
safety  gates  on  top.  Everything  appeared  to  be  run  without  regard 
to  either  health  or  safety.  The  air  was  simply  deplorable,  the  mine 
was  nearly  closed  all  round  so  that  there  was  no  way  for  the  mine 
to  be  ventilated.  I  had  the  shaft  fenced  and  safety  gates  put  on ; 
then  the  escapement  shaft  was  sunk  and  a  fan  put  up.  I  have  not 
been  there  since  the  fan  was  started,  but  I  know  that  the  ventilation 
must  be  good  as  the  fan  has  now  a  good  chance. 

No.  2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  No.  2,  they  being  alike  in  nearly 
every  particular  except  that  the  air  was  a  little  better  in  this  mine. 
They  have  got  their  escapement  and  fan  so  that  I  judge  they  are 
in  good  shape. 

Kankakee  Coal  Mining  Company — Clark  City. 

This  mine  was  in  fair  condition  for  air,  but  it  has  been  idle  all 
summer  with  little  prospect  of  starting  in  the  near  future  unless 
some  other  company  undertakes  to  run  it.  In  that  case  the  new 
proprietors  will  have  an  escapement  shaft  to  sink. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Porter,  Wager  and  Co. 

This  mine  on  my  first  visit  was  in  very  poor  condition.  My  own 
light  and  that  of  the  pit  boss  died  out  for  want  of  air  before  we  got 
to  the  face  of  the  room  on  the  first  of  the  current.  I  tried  to  go 
back  to  the  return  air-course,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure.  There 
was  no  room  to  either  walk  or  creep,  so  that  part  of  the  mine  was 
abandoned  and  the  air  turned  on  another  section  that  had  a  better 
airway,  though  poorer  coal.  On  my  last  visit  the  ventilation  was 
fair  but  there  was  only  about  ten  men  working  in  the  place. 

Walton  Lrothebs 

This  mine  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  roads  are  well  looked 
after  and  the  air  is  good.  Here  the  miners  blast  the  coal  without 
undermining  it,  but  regulate  their  blasting  so  that  it  only  takes 
place  at  noon  and  at  quitting  time.  It  would  be  well  if  the  miners 
adopted  this  system  wherever  a  large  quantity  of  powder  is  used. 

W.  H.  Levers. 

This  shaft  is  shut  at  present,  and  I  have  no|;ified  Mr.  Levers  that 
if  he  attempts  to  open  it  before  sinking  an  escapement  shaft  he  will 
be  prosecuted. 

Coal  Eun  Coal  Company. 
Beading  shaft  abandoned. 

Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Vermilion  Coal  Company. 

No.  3  shaft  nearly  abandoned.  The  company  is  preparing  to  start 
their  new  mine  which  has  been  opened  to  the  coal  the  last  two 
two  years. 

Star  Coal  Company. 

This  mine  is  in  fair  condition,  but  there  has  been  considerable 
carelessness  in  conducting  the  air.  They  saldom  put  in  a  close 
stopping  so  that  the  air  is  allowed  to  escape  before  reaching  its 
destination.  This  is  gross  negligence.  The  machinery  at  this  mine 
is  in  very  poor  condition,  but  they  are  stopping  to  fix  it.  This  is 
another  company  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  do  anything.  I  have  to 
continually  urge  them  on.  They  have  put  in  new  guides  and  safety 
-catches  on  the  cages. 

Of  the  gin  shafts  in  this  county,  Fairbairn  and  White  stands  first 
in  ventilation ;  James  Carr,  second ;  then  Jacob  Moon,  Thomas 
Edwards,  Thos.  Walford,  John  Williams,  Alexander  Helm  and  Rich- 
ard Evans  in  the  order  named.  Marshall  &  Co.  abandoned  their 
old  mine  and  they  have  a  new  one  down  to  the  coal. 
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LaSalle  county. 

Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Vermilion  Coal  Company. 

No.  1  Shaft.  There  are  two  fans  ventilating*  this  mine,  of  the 
Champion  pattern,  one  of  them  being  ten  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
set  to  work  one  year  ago  and  geared  with  a  wire  rope ;  the  difficul- 
ties with  it  have  been  considerable,  owing  to  the  engine  being  too 
near  the  fan,  the  rope  not  having  weight  enough  to  give  it  tension. 
The  result  was  that  it  slipped  on  the  sheaves,  occasioning  lost  motion. 
Then  tension  wheels  were  put  on  but  they  wore  out  the  rope  so  soon 
that  it  would  sometimes  break  in  a  few  days.  This  has  now  been 
abandoned  and  the  engine  is  to  be  moved  to  the  fan  and  geared 
with  teeth  gearing.  This  will  do  away  with  all  lost  motion,  and  as 
the  engine  is  powerful  enough  there  is  no  reason  why  the  air  should 
not  be  good.  The  air-ways  are  good  and  they  have  been  shortened 
up  as  much  as  possible. 

No.  2  Shaft.  Air-ways  good  and  generally  the  mine  is  in  good 
condition. 

Coal  Run  Company's  Mines. 

No.  2.  This  has  been  put  down  to  No.  2  seam  and  it  mal  es  con- 
siderable fire  damp.  There  has  been  but  little  done  in  it  yet,  but 
a  fan  has  been  placed  in  position  and  the  ventilation  is  strong  and 
good. 

No.  3  Shaft.  This  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  fan  is  not  run  as 
fast  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  ordered  it  run  to  450  revolutions  per  min- 
ute on  my  last  visit,  and  it  was  promised  to  be  done. 

River  Bank  Coal  Co. 

This  mine  has  been  ventilated  with  steam,  but  they  are  building . 
a  fan,  and  promise  to  have  it  running  in  a  week.    *      .    . 

Streator  Coal  Co.  Mines. 

At  No.  1  Shaft  I  objected  to  the  fan  they  had  running,  and  asked 
for  a  larger  one.  They  concluded  as  the  mine  was  not '  a  pay- 
ing one,  and  as  they  had  another  shaft  to  sink  for  water,  they  would 
work  out  the  rooms  they  had  opened  and  abandon  the  mine.  It  will 
be  finished  in  about  two  months. 

No.  2.  They  are  at  present  building  a  fan  for  this  mine.  It  has 
formerly  been  run  only  during  the  winter  months,  but  owing  to 
No.  1  being  abandoned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  it  the  year 
round ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  fan.  This  mine  is  approaching 
abandoned  workings,  which  are  filled  with  water.  I  have  ordered 
them  to  start  bore-holes  as  soon  as  they  get  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  their  Une.     I  have  a  survey  of  the  abandoned  mine. 
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LaSallb  County  Carbon  Coal  Co. 

LaSalle  Shaft. — This  is  in  fair  condition.  The  shaft  has  been  re- 
paired during  the  year  where  some  of  the  timbers  were  givmg  way. 

Bockwell  Shaft. — This  has  been  run  only  as  an  aid  to  LaSalle 
shaft,  but  it  is  expected  to  run  steadily  in  the  future.  The  air- 
ways have  been  cleaned  up  and  enlarged  daring  the  year. 

Matthiessen  &  Hegler  Zing  Co. 

This  mine  has  always  been  in  good  condition.  Escapement  shaft 
completed  and  equipped  during  the  year. 

Illinois  Valley  Coal  Co. 

These  mines  are  in  fair  condition,  the  air  having  been  changed 
and  split  into  three  currents  during  the  year  at  No.  1  mine.  No.  2 
is  near  the  shaft  yet,  and  can  get  as  much  air   as  the  men  desire. 

OoLESBY  Coal  Co. 

This  mine  has  had  all  the  air  passing  around  in  one  current,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  got  around  the  circuit  it  was  heavy  and  loaded 
with  impurities.  They  are  now  at  work  making  a  road  to  have  it 
split  in  two,  which  will  improve  it  for  those  on  the  last  of  the 
circuit. 

Mitchell  &  Dungan. 

Shaft  at  present  abandoned.  LaSalle  County  Carbon  Company  is 
talking  of  buying  it,  but  the  sale  has  not  been  completed  yet.  It 
wants  an  escapement,  which  is  now  due,  and  whoever  may  purchase 
it  with  the  intention  of  running  it  must  proceed  with  the  escape- 
ment at  once. 

James  Cahill  Mine. 

This  had  a  very  poorly  constructed  fan,  and  the  mine  being  be- 
yond its  capacity  the  past  year,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  stop  a  portion 
of  the  mine.  I  had  called  their  attention  to  it  several  times,  but 
it  did  not  have  the  desired  eflFect.  They  are  now  building  a  new 
fan  that  will  be  amply  suflScient.  They  have  completed  their  escape- 
ment shaft. 

Seneca  Ccal  Mining  Co. 

This  is  only  a  small  mine ;  is  well  ventilated,  and  they  have  now 
their  escapement  down. 

Union  Coal  Co.,  Peru. 

This  niine  has  very  careless  management.  They  allow  the  fan  to 
slow  down  below  the  requirements  of  the  mine.  I  have  gone  there 
several  times  and  found  it  running  at  half  speed.  This  is  sheer 
carelessness.      When  I  am  down,  the  fan  is  run  at  full  speed,  and 
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then  suddenly  is  allowed  to  go  down  again.  They  will  allow  canvas 
doors  to  go  to  pieces  without  replacing  them.  In  this  way,  with  all 
the  requisites  for  ventilating  a  mine  at  hand,  the  miners  may  be 
made  to  suffer  continually  with  bad  air.  They  have  enlarged,  and. 
made  a  good  road  to  the  escapement  ^shaft  during  the  year. 


BEMARK8. 

Having  gone  over  the  principal   mines  separately,  1  am  forced  to 
the  following  conclusion: 

First  that  there  is  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
companies,  but  more  on  the  part  of  mine  bosses,  whether  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them,  or  lack 
of  ability  to  execute  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  The  law  does  not  provide  that  none  but  competent 
practical  men  shall  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  mines.  This  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  will  have  to  be  remedied  sooner 
or  later.  A  little  conversation  I  had  with  a  mine  boss  will  illus- 
trate this.  On  going  down  the  mine  for  the  first  time  he  told  me 
how  well  his  mine  was  ventilated.  He  said  he  had  ni^j^e  currents  of 
air  in  circulation  so  that  the  miners  got  fresh  air  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  mine.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  as  I  knew 
that  the  mine  had  a  rather  unsavory  reputation  in  that  respect.  I 
went  round  the  mine  and  found  only  two  currents,  and  one  of  them 
passing  through  a  hole  that  a  man  could  not  crawl  through.  This 
had  to  supply  over  100  men  where  each  man  would  burn  three 
pounds  of  powder  per  day.  After  going  round  the  mine  I  askfed 
him  where  his  air  currents  crossed  one  another.  He  asked  what  I 
meant.  I  said  if  he  had  nine  currents  they  were  bound  to  cross 
each  other  at  some  point,  and  I  wanted  to  see  his  crossings.  He 
said  he  had  not  got  any  yet,  but  if  it  was  necessary  they  would 
have  to  be  put  in.  JNow  this  man,  in  charge  of  an  important  mine, 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  an  air  crossing  was,  neither  did  he 
understand  any  of  the  principles  of  ventilation,  and  this  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  a  small  air-way  is  better 
than  a  large  one,  because  they  say  the  air  travels  faster  through 
the  small  one  and  is  better  enabled  to  sweep  the  impurities  along 
with  it.  To  all  such  I  would  say  that  large  air- ways  and  powerful 
fans  are  the  salvation  of  the  miner.  The  mine  gives  oflf  its  gases 
continually,  and  the  more  air  you  have  to  dilute  them  the  purer 
and  healthier  it  will  be. 

Again,  the  law  says,  that  100  cubic  feet  per  man  per  minute  shall 
be  supplied,  to  be  measured  at  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft. 
It  takes  no  notice  whether  the  mine  generates  gas  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  or  whether  it  generates  fire  damp  or  not.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  a  mine  with  a  large  amount  of  gob,  or  waste,  needs  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  than  a  small  mine,  and  yet  may 
not  be  so  healthy ;  besides  large  mines  of  necessity  must  have  more 
leakage,  reducing  the  volume  before  it  reaches  the  men.  Again, 
where  large  quantities  of  powder  are  used  no  provision  is  made  for 
it  in  law. 
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Now,  my  experience  during  the  past  year  is  this,  that  the  Wil- 
mington coal  field  is  better  and  healthier  with  75  feet  per  man  per 
minute  than  either  the  Streator  or  LaSalle  coal  field  is  with  100  feet. 
The  diiference  is  this,  that  in  Streator  large  quantities  of  refuse  are 
thrown  back  in  each  room,  this  gradually  heats  and  slow  combus- 
tion goes  on,  throwing  off  noxious  vapors  into  the  air  current  and 
soon  rendering  it  unfit  to  breathe.  Sometimes  this  kindles  into  a 
furious  fire  making  it  impossible  to  get  in  at  all :  then  the  process 
of  shutting  it  off  and  smothering  it  out  is  the  only  remedy. 

In  the  LaSalle  coal  field  the  packs  which  the  miners  put  in  to 
support  the  roof,  as  must  be  done  in  all  long-wall  workings, 
frequently  heat  up  to  the  point  of  active  combustion,  throwing  off 
poisonous  gases  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mines  until  the 
air  becomes  unfit  to  breathe,  and  this  takes  place  where  the  legal 
quantity  of  air  is  circulating. 

Again  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  compel  the  air  to  be  split 
and  separated  into  distinct  currents  so  that  the  men  may  have  a 
share  of  pure  air.  A  mine  boss  may  send  one  current  around  the 
whole  mine  and  before  it  gets  to  the  last  of  the  men  it  's  a  positive 
poison.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  these  defects  in  the 
law  so  that  the  mines  may  at  least  be  free  from  impure  air. 
The  officers  of  the  mines,  however,  are  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  impure  and  deficient  air.  The  miners  are  to  blame  for  a 
great  deal  of  it;  they  will  fill  a  cross-cut  with  the  refuse  of  their 
room  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  putting  it  through,  thus  render- 
ing it  entirely  useless  for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  canvas  door,  newly  put  up,  to  disappear  from  its  place,  and 
men  will  suffer  the  air  to  go  to  waste,  to  satisfy  an  abnormal 
craving  for  petty  pilfering.  This  is  a  practice  that  should  be  severely 
condemned  and  promptly  punished. 


ACCIDENTS. 

So  long  as  mines  are  worked,  so  long  will  they  continue  to  fur- 
nish their  annual  crop  of  accidents.  While  many  of  the  accidents 
reported  are  slight,  they  are  enough  to  show  that  the  miner's  life  is 
an  extremely  hazardous  one.  Accidents  usually  happen  in  the  miner's 
own  room,  where  he  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  himself,  or  arise  from 
disobedience  of  instructions  received  beforehand.  Sometimes  a  com- 
plaint of  no  props  is  heard,  but  in  all  cases  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation it  was  not  the  lack  of  props  which  led  to  the  accident,  but 
a  fancied  security  on  the  part  of  the  miners  themselves.  They  often 
take  risks  that  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  reap  the  penalty  of 
a  broken  limb  or  perhaps  a  premature  death.  Sometimes  the  mine 
manager  may  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  props  in  suflScient  time, 
but  even  then  the  miner  ought  not  to  take  any  risks ;  he  ought  to 
complain  in  the  proper  place,  and  have  the  matter  investigated  and 
set  right.  Instead  of  this,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  working  in  dan- 
ger often  when  their  better  judgment  tells  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  do  it.  The  miners  are  entitled  to  sufficient  props  with  caps 
suitCwl  to  the  nature  of  the  roof,  also  a  ready  means  of  escape  from 
—29 
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the  mine  in  case  of  accident  from  any  cause,  and  good  ventilation, 
with  safe  roads  to  travel.  Wherever  these  are  not  furnished,  tbe 
company  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  law,  the  workmen  and 
society. 

WATER. 

All  the  Braidwood  coal  field  is  overlaid  by  a  level  prairie  which  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  covered  with  water,  rendering  it  dan- 
gerous to  enter  the  mines  to  work.  The  mines  being  shallow  and 
the  overlying  strata  soft,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  give  way  at  any 
time,  and  inundate  the  mine  in  a  few  minutes,  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  miners  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  mines  at  the  time.  To 
provide  against  this  an  escapement  shaft  is  only  a  partial  remedy — 
the  rush  of  water  may  prevent  the  men  reaching  it,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  late  Diamond  Mine  disaster.  Tbe  only  safe  method  is  not  to 
enter  the  mine  when  a  body  of  water  is  overlying  the  workings.  A 
ditch  has  been  made  that  carries  the  water  away  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  the  working  of  the  mine  would  be  very  little  interrupted  if  the 
men  refused  to  go  down  until  the  water  had  subsided  sufficiently 
to  render  the  mine  safe. 

Fire,  water,  and  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  mine,  all  conspire  to 
make  the  miner's  occupation  one  of  no  ordinary  hazard.  Add  to 
this  a  bad.  roof,  and  the  necessity  of  working  with  a  very  feeble 
light,  with  the  many  contingencies  that  can  not  be  noticed  here, 
and  we  get  an  idea  of  the  hardships  that  attend  the  miner's  lot. 

STRIKES. 

This  district  has  been  comparatively  free  from  strikes  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  report.  Prices  for  mining  have  remained  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  LaSalle  coal  field,  where  a  reduc- 
tion of  five  cents  per  ton  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  July.  This 
the  miners  accepted  without  any  cessation  of  work. " 

On  the  first  of  June  the  C.  W.  &  V.  Coal  Co.  put  a  notice  up  at 
No.  2  shaft  that  on  and  after  that  date  a  change  in  the  system  of 
paying  for  the  loading  of  coal  after  the  machines,  would  be  intro- 
duced. Formerly  the  loaders  had  been  paid  37^  cents  per  ton.  The 
company  wanted  to  pay  for  loading  by  the  room,  oflFering  $3.50  per 
room.  This  the  miners  refused,  urging  that  it  amounted  to  a  re- 
duction. The  company  held  that  it  did  not,  but  that  the  coal  from 
No.  2  was  so  foul  with  slack  and  dirt  that  they  proposed  to  adopt 
a  new  system  of  screening,  and  they  thought  it  better  to  adopt  the 
method  of  paying  by  the  room,  so  that  they  could  screen  it  to  suit 
themselves.  The  miners  then  wanted  $4.10  per  room,  or  the  price 
they  had  before  quitting  work.  Finally  the  company  oflFered  $3.62^ 
per  room.  This  the  miners  refused  also,  and  the  strike  was  con- 
tinued until  the  20th  of  August,  when  an  agreement  was  made  to 
pay  37i  cents  per  ton,  with  a  door  in  the  screen  to  prevent  the  coal 
going  down  to  the  railroad  car  too  rapidly,  and  thereby  cleansing 
the  coal  more  thoroughly.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  orderly, 
quiet,  and  yet  most  determined  strikes  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  strikes,  I  would  say  that  they  are  always 
to  be  deplored.  In  whichever  way  they  are  viewed,  they  are  always 
bad  for  the  men  engaged  in  them,  and  sometimes  disastrous  to  the 
company.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  a  kindly  feeling 
was  cultivated  between  employer  and  employe.  If  reason  took  the 
place  of  prejudice,  they  could  enter  into  one  another's  grievances, 
and  discuss  them  in  a  friendly  spirit,  not  as  belligerants  on  the 
X)oint  of  declaring  war,  but  as  men  who  felt  that  the  prosperity  of 
both  parties  depended  on  the  discretion  and  justice  of  each.  Such 
a  state  of  things  has  long  existed  in  Streator,  and  anything  that 
would  mar  or  destroy  this  feeling  would  be  destructive  to  all  inter- 
ests concerned. 


MAGHiNERY. 

The  machinery  in  this  district  is  generally  good.  A  pair  of 
coupled  engines  are  generally  used  for  hoisting,  although  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  a  few  using  single  engines.  The  boilers  are  or- 
dinarily good,  and  the  companies  have  complied  with  the  law  in 
regard  to  regular  examinations.  They  have  returned  certificates  of 
boiler  inspection,  but  have  sometimes  been  rather  dilatory  about  it. 
They  frequently  have  to  get  their  boilers  overhauled  and  sometimes 
repaired  before  the  certificate  can  be  filled.  This  accounts  for  the 
delay. 


SCREENS. 

The  screens  in  this  district  are  all  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  bars.  In  the  Wilmington  coal  field  the  bars  are  ten  feet 
long,'  and  uniform  all  over  the  field.  In  Streator  the  bars  are 
thirteen  feet  long,  at  small  mines  six  feet  long,  and  in  LaSalle  they 
are  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long.  Most  of  the  principal  mines 
have  a  check- weighman  on  top  to  see  that  the  coal  is  fairly  weighed. 
He  is  paid  by  the  miners  and  is  generally  selected  from  their  own 
number,  once  a  year.  The  method  of  selection  is:  A  meeting  of 
the  miners  is  called  for  the  purpose,  candidates  are  placed  in  nomi- 
tion,  then  a  vote  by  ballot  is  taken,  and  the  candidate  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  declared  to  be  the  weighman  for 
the  ensuing  term;  the  miners,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  dis* 
charge  him  at  any  time  and  employ  another  in  his  stead. 


SCALES. 

All  the  large  mines  weigh  their  coal  on  track  after  it  passes  over 
the  screen,  and  the  amount  is  credited  which  the  scale  indicates. 
Small  mines  have  platform  scales,  but  there  is  a  percentage  allowed 
for  screening  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal  and 
the  quantity  of  waste  it  is  known  to  give.  Smaller  mines  still,  that 
only  supply  farming  trade,  generally  load  by  measure,  giving  from 
three  to  four  cars  for  a  ton  according  to  the  size  of  the  car. 
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COAL   WASHING     MACHINEBT. 

Messrs.  Luther  and  Tyler  have  put  up  a  machine  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  the  slack  or  refuse  of  the  mines  around  Streator.  It  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city  on  Otter  Creek,  and  consists 
of  an  elevator,  screens  and  pump,  with  necessary  machinery  to 
drive  them.  The  railroad  cars  are  switched  in  below  the  elevator, 
where  men  stand  and  shovel  the  slack  into  them.  It  is  then  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  a  chute  and  sent  down  on  to  a  reciprocating  screen 
where  it  is  washed  with  water,  being  shaken  all  the  time  by  the 
action  of  the  screen  and  the  water.  The  screen  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  between  bars.  A  set  of  brushes  is  kept  going  under  the  screen 
to  prevent  its  clogging  or  getting  stopped  up.  The  action  of  the 
water  reduces  the  clay  and  other  impurities  to  a  pulp  and  it  passes 
through  the  bars  in  the  shape  of  mud.  From  there  the  coal  is 
taken  to  another  screen  and  subjected  to  another  drenching  with 
water,  and  is  then  dumped  into  the  cars  for  shipping.  The  machine 
is  capable  of  handling  twenty-five  tons  per  hour,  and  the  company 
finds  ready  sale  for  the  washed  screenings  at  remunerative  prices. 

COAL  MINING  MACHINES. 

Goal  cutting  machines  are  only  used  at  two  mines  in  this  district, 
the  C.  W.  &  V.  Coal  Company's  No.  2,  and  the  Union  Coal  Com- 
pany's mine  in  Peru.  No.  2  mine,  Streator,  is  run  entirely  by 
machinery,  the  company  paying  $2.10  per  room.  Of  this  sum  the 
machine  operator  receives  $1.20  and  the  shoveler  90  cents.  For 
this  remuneration  the  room  is  undermined  four  feet  and  a  width  of 
twenty- four  feet;  this  will  furnish  from  10  to  12  tons  of  marketable 
coal.  Three  rooms  are  considered  a  good  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 
Each  machine  employs  an  operator  and  shoveler.  There  are  four 
loaders  and  one  timberman  to  every  two  machines.  The  capacity 
of  each  cutter  is  from  30  to  36  tons  per  day. 

The  Union  Coal  Company  pays  for  mining  by  the  square  foot, 
two  cents  being  allowed  for  each  square  foot  undermined,  the  com- 
pany engaging  and  paying  the  shoveler,  who  generally  receives  about 
$1.60  per  day.  This  leaves  $1.90  to  the  machine  tender  for  each 
room  four  feet  in  depth  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  capacity 
of  a  machine  in  this  mine  is  about  twenty-five  tons  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 

Coal  Run  Coal  Company  introduced  the  Lechnor  machine,  but, 
after  a  thorough  trial  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  success  of  coal  mining  machinery  is  still  problematical.  It 
requires  a  large  expenditure  of  money  to  get  them  in  operation, 
and  then  the  seam  may  not  be  adapted  to  their  successful  use. 
They  have  all  been  abandoned  in  the  Wilmington  coal  field.  This 
indicates  that  they  are  not  successful  in  long-wall  workings,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  can  be  made  uniformly  successful  in  any 
coal  field  taken  as  a  whole.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  near  future  a  machine  will  be  perfected  that    will 
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accommodate  itself  to  the  varying  conditioBS  met  with  in  all  mines. 
At  present  the  Harrison  seems  to  have  more  of  the  requisites  of  a 
successful  coal  cutter  than  any  other. 

RECAPITULATION. 

We  find  on  looking  over  the  foregoing  statements  that  considera- 
ble progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  that  if  the 
work  done  is  deemed  insu£Scient,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  field  was  a  new  one,  and  the  time  in  which  to 
make  improvements  exceedingly  short.  But  to  sum  them  up  we 
find  that  sixteen  escapements  have  been  put  down  and  equipped, 
while  others  that  had  no  road  to  reach  them  have  had  roads  cleaned 
and  put  in  repair,  thereby  becoming  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
miners  in  case  of  accident  to  the  machinery,  or  from  any  other 
cause. 

Two  more  shafts  are  under  way  to  procure  escapements,  and  two 
have  been  abandoned  for  refusing  to  construct  them. 

Nine  fans  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation  and  three  more 
are  being  constructed,  and  the  ventilation  has  been  increased  in 
other  ways,  such  as  cleaning  the  air-ways  and  enlarging  them,  also 
shortening  the  circuit  where  practicable. 

Safety  catches  have  been  attached  to  nearly  all  the  cages,  and 
those  who  have  not  got  them  on  have  them  in  preparation. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  were  no  fans  in  use  in  the  mines  of  this 
district,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  work  in  the  summer 
except  on  days  when  the  atmosphere  was  cool  and  clear.  Only  five 
years  ago  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  possible  to  work  in  the  mine 
by  watching  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  south  wind  invariably 
stopped  work.  Air  v/as  called  good  if  we  could  get  our  lamps  to 
burn.  What  is  known  as  bad  air  now^  was  then  known  as  good. 
The  rapidity  with  which  poorly  ventilated  mines  are  disappearing 
gives  promise  that  they  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past,  and  I  for 
one  say  speed  the  day.  This  and  many  other  minor  evils  are 
fast  passing  away,  and  will  only  be  remembered  as  characteristics 
of  the  dark  days  before  mechanical  ventilators  were  introduced  on 
shallow  mines. 

A  better  feeling  exists  between  employer  and  employes.  They  are 
both  less  liable  to  act  on  impulse.  They  generally  reason  their  dif- 
ferences and  try  to  reach  an  understanding  before  committing  them- 
selves to  any  rash  policy.  It  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Work- 
ingmen  have  nothing  to  gain  by  striking  and  fighting  their  employ- 
ers. On  the  other  hand  the  employers  have  much  to  gain  from 
the  good  will  and  confidence  of  those  they  may  employ,  while  they 
are  great  losers  by  having  that  confidence  disturbed.  Let  each  of 
the  parties  to  any  agreement  be  convinced  of  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  the  other,  and  a  solution  can  be  arrived  at  peaceably 
and  with  honor  to  all  concerned,  but  when  prejudice  gets  in  and 
they  believe  that  ^each  is  trying  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
then  confidence  is  destroyed  and  strikes,  suspensions  and  lockouts  fol- 
low, with  all  the  innumerable  evils  resulting  from  them.  The 
employer  and  his  workmen  become  enemies,  and  whichever  side 
wins,  the  other  vows  vengeance  at  the  first  opportunity.    Hence  it 
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is  only  an  armed  truce,  ready  to  be  broken  at  any  time  when  either 
party  can  find  an  excuse.  Let  us  hope  that  this  state  of  things  bae 
gone  by,  and  that  an  era  of  peace,  prosperity  and  good  will  has  beeu 
inaugurated  which  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  interrupt. 

Very  respectfully, 
Alb::.   Ronald, 

Inspector  1st  District, 

CASUALTIES  IN  THE  FIEST  DISTRICT. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

No.  1 — September  14,  1883.  James  Galloway,  aged  35,  married, 
leaves  a  widow  and  live  children ;  died  from  injuries  received  by 
falling  of  stone  on  his  roadway,  near  the  face,  at  shaft  No.  2,  Brace- 
ville. 

No.  2 — September  16,  1883.  Thomas  Stacker,  aged  36,  single, 
fatally  injured  at  Diamond  mine,  Braidwood,  by  explosion  of  blast 
which  was  supposed  to  have  missed  fire  and  which  he  was  examin- 
ing.   He  died  three  days  after  the  accident. 

No.  3 — October  1,  1883.  George  HuflPard,  aged  49,  married,  leaves 
widow  and  seven  children;  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  of  rock 
on  the  main  road  at  Eureka  Coal  Company's  shaft,  Braidwood. 

No.  4 — October  23,  1883.  Harman  Otto,  aged  35,  married,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  He  was  a  night  man,  and  run 
an  empty  car  into  the  open  shaft  and  fell  with  it,  causing  instant 
death.  The  gate  for  the  protection  of  the  top  of  the  shaft  had  been 
broken  half  an  hour  before  the  accident,  and  laid  aside  until  morn- 
ing. Otto  was  at  the  time  cautioned  by  the  engineer  about  ap- 
proaching the  unprotected  side  of  the  shaft.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  business. 

No.  5 — October  25,  1883.  Joseph  Hall,  aged  14,  single,  driver  at 
shaft  No.  3,  Braceville,  was  found  dead  under  his  car ;  supposed  to 
have  been  run  over  while  going  out  with  two  car-loads  of  dirt. 

No.  6— October  30,  1883.  Alexander  Bell,  aged  19,  single;  in- 
stantly killed  at  Wm.  B.  Suffern's  mine,  Coal  City.  While  drawing 
his  sprag  to  let  his  coal  down,  it  came  over  on  him. 

No.  7 — November  19,  1883.  Thomas  Jones,  aged  32,  married, 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children;  instantly  killed  at  Coal  Run 
Coal  Company's  mines,  Streator.  While  timbering  in  the  shaft  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  threw  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  working 
up  the  shaft.    His  head  came  in  contact  with  the  timbers. 

No.  8 — April  9,  1884.  William  Bedington,  aged  32,  married,  leaves 
a  widow  and  four  children.  While  clearing  roadway  of  fallen  stone 
more  fell  on  him,  killing  him   instantly,  at  Mine  No.  2,  Braceville. 

No.  9 — April  11,  1884.  Edward  Corbine,  aged  28,  married,  leaves 
a  widow  and  two  children.  He  died  on  the  20th  inst.  from  injuries 
received  at  Mine  No.  2,  Braceville,  by  back  brushings  falling  on  him. 

No.  10 — \pril  17,  1834.  George  Ferinska,  aged  36,  single,  was 
killed  instantly  by  stone  falling  on  him  while  working  in  his  room 
at  the  LaSalle  mine. 
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No.  11 — May  2,  1884.  Ed.  Hughes,  aged  52.  married,  leaves  a 
widow  and  three  children;  killed  by  railroad  cars  on  switch  track 
about  two  hundred  feet  from  shaft  of  Eureka  Coal  Company,  at 
Braidwood. 

Non-Fatal  Accidents, 
at  stbeator  mines. 

No.  1 — July  17,  1883.    William  Hill  was  cut  by  a  piece  of  rock. 

No.  2 — July  23,  1883.  John  Bishing  was  cut  by  pieces  of  rock 
while  wedging  it  down. 

No.  3 — September  16,  1883.  James  Hawthorn  was  cut  by  fall  of 
coal  in  his  room  while  mining. 

No.  4 — March  4,  1884.  Peter  Mathis  was  severely  burned  by  gas. 
He  had  been  cautioned  about  going  through  a  certain  trap-door,  on 
account  of  gas.  He  laid  down  his  lamp  and  went  inside  for  some 
tools.  .  When  he  came  out  and  took  up  his  lamp  enough  gas  was 
carried  with  his  clothing  to  ignite  and  burn  him  badly. 

No.  5 — July  31,  1883.  Henry  Wood  had  his  leg  broken  near  the 
ankle,  by  the  falling  of  a  large  cross  timber. 

No.  6 — August  1,  1883 — Andrew  Medars  had  his  leg  broken  by 
falling  of  stone. 

No.  7— October  18,  1883.  Mechis  Miller  had  his  face  burned  by 
going  into  his  room,  against  orders,  with  naked  light. 

No.  8 — November  15,  1883.  Vest  Yaster  had  his  face  burned  by 
explosion  of  blast  which  was  thought  to  have  misst  i  fire,  and  which 
he  had  returned  to  re-light. 

No.  9 — November  20,  1883.  Thomas  Richardson,  slightly  hurt  in 
the  back. 

No.  10 — February  6,  1884.  Bichard  Gebhard,  water  bailer  on 
night  shift,  was  burned  in  the  face  by  neglect  to  shut  trap  door. 

No.  11 — January  27,  1884.  William  Steplins  was  hurt  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  rock  while  wedging  it  down. 

No.  12 — October  9,  1833.  Rudolph  Urgan  had  his  leg  broken  by 
the  falling  of  coal. 

No.  13 — August  8,  1883.  Anton  Shack  had  his  ankle  fractured 
by  the  falling  of  a  stone. 

No.  14 — August  24,  1883.  P.  Marion  was  slightly  hurt  by  small 
pieces  of  rock  falling  in  his  room. 

No.  15 — August  27,  1883.  T.  Vipan  was  hurt  by  cars  jumping  off 
the  track. 

No.  16— August  30,  1883.    T.  Hardy ;   cut  by  fall  of  timber. 

No.  17— September  18,  1883.  Max  Harbert  slightly  hurt  by  the 
fall  of  fragment  of  rock. 

No.  18 — November  3,  1:83.  A.  Castertro  was  cut  by  small  pieces 
of  rock  while  loading  car. 

No.  19 — November  27,   1883.    Wm.  Bruce  was  injured   by  fall  o 
top  coal  while  mining. 
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No.  20— February  28,  1884.  Wm.  Hamilton,  J.  Griffith  and  T. 
Ovington  were  slightly  burned  by  explosion  of  gas  in  a  road  where 
they  had  been  warned  not  to  go.     - 

No.  21 — March  4,  1884.  James  Clark  was  hurt  by  the  falling  cf 
rock  while  timbering. 

No.  22 — January  11,  183-1.  James  Coughlin  was  severely  injured 
by  falling  down  the  shaft  from  lower  landing;  caused  by  gate  being 
left  open. 

LA  SALLE   MINES. 

No.  23 — August  30,  1883.  Mike  McDonald  was  slightly  injured  by 
the  falling  of  rock. 


BBAIDWOOD  MINES. 

No.  24— December  24,  1883.  Alexander  Gilmore,  slightly  injured 
by  stone  falling  on  him  while  repairing  a  road. 

No.  25 — April  5,  1884.  Dominic  Malano,  slightly  injured  by  fall- 
ing of  stone  while  at  work  in  the  room. 

No.  26 — January  7,  1884.  James  McNamara,  slightly  hurt  between 
two  cars  while  driving. 

No.  27 — January  7.  Louis  Heydack  had  his  leg  injured  by  falling 
of  coal. 

No.  28 — January '29.  Wm.  Taylor  had  his  leg  bruised  by  slipping 
on  track  while  cars  were  being  pulled  back  with  tail  rope. 

No.  29 — April  10,  1884.  Samuel  Gordon,  arm  bruised  by  falling  of 
coal. 

No.  30 — June  10,  1884.  Wm.  Boustead,  thigh  broken  and  foot  in- 
jured by  falling  stone  while  timbering. 

No.  31 — June  9^  1884.  Samuel  Boustead,  foot  bruised  by  falling 
stone  while  loading  cars. 

No.  32— June  23,  1884.  Dominick  Perana  had  his  leg  and  back 
hurt  by  falling  rock. 

No.  33 — June  23,  1884.  Alex.  Davis,  while  removing  timber,  had 
his  leg  injured  by  falling  rock. 

COAL  CITY   MINES. 

No.  c4 — February  25,  1884.  Bissioux  Pierre  had  finished  his  day's 
work,  and  while  filling  a  bag  with  coal  from  pillar  at  bottom  of 
shaft,  loose  stone  fell  on  him,  breaking  his  leg. 

No.  £5 — March  4,  1884.  Farinzo  Domenico;  while  wedging  oflf 
coal  a  piece  of  stone  fell  on  his  back,  severely  injuring  his  spinal 
column. 

No.  36 — March  3.  Francisco  Miccirio  had  his  leg  broken  by  fall- 
ing of  stone  while  brushing  in  his  room. 

No.  37 — March  13,  1884.  Martin  Veyton,  while  brushing,  had  his 
shoulder  bruised  by  falling  stone. 
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BRACEVILLE    MINES. 

No.  38 — August  15,  1888.  Peter  Diew  had  his  ankle  badly  sprained 
while  going  down  the  shaft ;  lever  slipped  from  engineer*s  hand,  al- 
lowing cage  to  go  full  speed  to  the  bottom  of  shaft. 

No.  39— October  10,  1883.  Robert  Gurney  had  his  shoulder  blade 
broken ;  while  driving  out,  sitting  on  the  coupling  between  the  cars, 
bis  light  having  gone  out,  and  being  in  the  dark,  he  raised  his 
shoulders  too  high. 

No.  40 — October  23,  1883.  Clemence  Vanderwood  had  his  shoulder 
blade  broken  by  falling  stone  at  room  face. 

No.  41 — November  1,  1883.  Wm.  Ainsley  had  his  left  leg  bruised 
by  falling  rock  while  setting  a  prop. 

No.  42— November  21,  1883.  M.  J.  Holies  had  his  foot  hurt  by 
falling  rock  at  face  of  room. 

No.  43 — December  11,  1883.  J.  B.  Lewis,  while  acting  as  night 
roadman  and  brushing  a  switch,  had  his  foot  hurt  by  falling  stone. 

No.  44— December  11,  1883.  Mathew  O'Connell  was  slightly  in- 
jured in  the  back  while  loading  a  car  with  coal,  by  pieces  of  stone 
falling  on  him  out  of  a  slip. 

No.  ^5— December  20,  1883.  Thomas  Thornton  had  his  foot 
slightly  hurt  by  fragments  of  stone  falling  while  brushing. 

No.  46 — December  21,  1883.  Arthur  Cook  was  slightly  injured  on 
his  leg  by  a  falling  stone  at  the  road  ■  head. 

No.  47 — January  10,  1884.  David  Lloyd  had  his  head  slightly 
hurt  by  being  jammed  on  a  piece  of  coal,  caused  by  stone  falling  out 
of  a  slip. 

No.  48 — January  11,  1884.  Thomas  Reay,  while  driving  from  the 
face,  a  stone  fell  and  broke  his  left  arm  below  the  elbow. 

No.  49 — January  15,  1884.  Antone  Botonskey  had  his  leg  broken 
while  pushing  an  empty  car  along  a  cross  road  by  a  stone  from  the 
side. 

No.  50 — January  16,  1884.  Herman  Kline  received  a  serious  in- 
jury on  his  arm  which  was  finally  amputated,  caused  by  the  fall  of 
stone  at  the  face. 

No.  51 — January  26,  1884.  John  Viner  had  his  back  slightly  hurt 
by  stone  falling  at  the  face. 

No.  52 — February  8,  1884.  William  Purcell  w^as  slightly  injured 
in  the  hip,  by  falling  stone,  while  sledging  coal. 

No.  53 — March  7,  1884.  Julius  Toising  was  slightly  hurt  in  the 
back  by  stone  falling  at  the  face  of  the  room. 

No.  54 — May  24,  1884.  William  Knappe  had  his  collar  bone  broken 
by  fall  of  coal  and  stone. 

No.  55 — May  30,  18S4.  William  Connolly  had  his  back  and  leg 
bruised  and  partial  dislocation  of  shoulder,  by  fall  of  brushings. 

No.  56 — June  7,  1884.  John  Johnson,  while  brushing  his  place, 
had  his  leg  dislocated  at  the  knee. 

No.  57 — June  23,  1884.  John  S.  Eabass  had  his  ankle  dislocated 
by  fall  of  stone  at  face. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  John    S,    Lord,    Secretary    of  the    Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics 
of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  section  twelve  (12)  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  coal  mines,  in  force  July  1,  1883,  I  herewith  submit 
my  first  annual  report  of  the  Second  Inspection  District,  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1884, 

The  amount  of  capital  employed,  number  of  acres  of  workable 
coal,  kind  of  opening  and  power  used  at  the  different  mines  for 
raising  coal,  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  with  the  average 
value  of  the  same  at  the  mine,  number  of  miners  and  other  em- 
ployes in  and  around  the  mines,  with  the  price  per  ton  paid  for 
mining  at  the  different  mines  and  in  the  different  counties,  have 
been  collected  and  tabulated. 

The  fatal  accidents,  with  the  causes  thereof,  are   given   in  detail. 

Short  sketches  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  district  are  given, 
with  the  methods  of  working  and  ventilating  the  same.  Of  the  22 
counties  in  the  Second  Inspection  District,  11  are  coal-producing, 
some  of  them  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Four  counties,  namely, 
Hancock,  Schuyler,  Warren  and  Stark,  produce  less  than  20,000 
tons  annually,  with  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

Tons. 

Total  production  reported  for  1883 1,309,322 

Deduct  error  in  report  from  Eock  Island  county 477,800 

Total  production  for  1883 831,522 

Total  production  for  year  ending  June  30,  1884 728,146 

Decrease  from  1883 103,376 

Number  of  employes — miners 3,003 

Number  of  other  employes  in  and  around  the  mines 613 

Total  number  of  employes 3,616 
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Number  of  fatal  accidents B 

Number  of  accidents — non-fatal 19 


Total  number  of  accidents 25 


Number  of  employes  to  each  fatal  accident 602 

Number  of  employes  to  each  non-fatal  accident __        190 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  fatal  accident. . . .      121,357 
Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  non-fatal  accident,       38,328 

The  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  mines  found  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, are  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles. 

The  larger  mines  have  been  visited  from  two  to  four  times  during 
the  year.  The  small  mines  once;  many  of  the  latter  were  closed 
for  the  summer  when  visited ;  in  such  cases  a  thorough  inspection 
was  not  made.  In  McDonough  county  the  small  mines  outside  of 
Colchester,  have  been  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bichards, 
of  Colchester,  county  inspector.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
Bureau  and  Henry  counties;  in  the  former  I  have  had  the  able 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Pryar  Jobling,  of  Tiskilwa,  and  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Pyle,  of  Kewanee,  in  the  latter. 

Very  respectfully,  ,. 

Thomas  Hudson, 

Inspector  2d  District, 

Fatal  Accidents. 

Accident  No.  1.— September  29,  1888.  Matthew  Proud,  a  miner, 
aged  39  years;  married;  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child;  was  killed 
instantly  by  a  fall  of  roof,  in  Duffield  Bros.'  mine,  located  at  Ab- 
ingdon, Knox  county.  The  mine  is  a  new  one.  The  shaft  had  just 
been  completed.  Proud  was  engaged  cutting  a  ditch  from  the  sump 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  to*  the  face  of  the  main  entry,  when  a 
large  mass  of  soap-stone  fell  from  the  roof,  killing  him  instantly. 

Accident  No.  2. — November  16,  1888.  George  Heaton,  a  miner, 
aged  38  years;  married;  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children;  killed  by 
a  fall  of  roof  in  the  face  of  his  working-room  in  Mcintosh's  mine, 
located  at  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

Accident  No.  3. — December  23,  1883.  Henry  McArdle,  driver,  aged 
17  years ;  single ;  was  killed  by  being  caught  between  the  top  of  the 
cage  and  the  top  landing,  at  Cable's  shaft,  located  at  Cable,  Mercer 
county.  This  accident  happened  about  15  minutes  before  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  while  the  miners  were  being  lowered  into  the  mine 
to  commence  work  for  the  day.  It  has  become  a  custom  at  this 
shaft  to  fasten  the  stops  (on  which  the  cage  rests)  back  as  soon  as 
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they  are  done  hoisting  coal  at  night,  and  the  stops  are  not  let  out 
again  until  coal  hoisting  commences  again  in  the  morning.  This 
custom  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  miners  go  down  the  shaft  at 
all  times  in  the  morning,  and  as  no  one  is  there  but  the  night 
engineer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  stops  out  to  let  the  miners 
down.  On  the  morning  in  question,  the  signal  wire,  which  runs 
from  the  pit-head  to  the  engine-room,  broke,  and  the  pit-head  man 
told  the  miners  '*nof  to  get  on  the  cage  until  the  signal  wire  was  con- 
nected.'' The  break  in  the  wire  occurred  in  the  engine-room,  close 
to  the  bell,  just  over  the  engineer's  head.  The  pit-head  man  went 
to  the  engine-room  to  connect  the  wire,  and  the  engineer  left  his 
engine,  got  a  small  step-ladder,  and  went  to  help  him.  Through 
some  mistake,  the  miners  waiting  to  descend  thought  that  all  was 
ready,  and  rushed  on  the  cage.  When  abotit  ten  of  them  had  got 
on,  their  combined  weight  overcame  the  weight  of  the  empty  cage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  they  started  down.  McArdle  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  the  cage,  before  the  engineer  could 
jump  from  the  ladder  and  stop  his  engine.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  McArdle  was  not  seriously  injured.  He  was  taken  home,  and 
a  surgeon  called,  but  he  died  about  eight  hours  after  the  accident, 
from  internal  injuries. 

Accident  No.  4, — April  2D,  1884.  Charles  Stoltonberg.  a  miner, 
aged  83  years ;  married ;  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children ;  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  roof  in  the  face  of  his  working-room,  in  Shaft 
No.  6,  operated  by  the  Lathrop  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  located  at 
Kewanee,  Henry  county.  Stoltonberg,  in  company  with  his  partner, 
Gus  Grotha,  were  engaged  in  timbering,  and  making  their  room 
secure,  when  a  large  mass,  weighing  about  three  tons,  fell  from  the 
roof,  killing  Stoltonberg  instantly,  ,and  injuring  Grotha. 

Accident  No.  5. — April  30,  1884.  William  Carroll,  a  miner,  aged 
29  years ;  married ;  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child ;  was  killed  by  a 
loose  rock  falling  on  him  in  Thomas  Greenbank's  mine,  located  at 
Colchester,  McDonough  county.  Carroll,  in  partnership  with  Thomas 
Greenbank,  was  engaged  in  driving  an  entry  across  old  rooms,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  some  old  pillars  of  solid  coal  that  had  been 
left.  They  had  passed  through  two  old  rooms,  and  were  going 
across  the  third,  when  Carroll,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
partner,  ventured  under  a  dangerous-looking  rock.  It  came  down 
on  him,  squeezing  him  into  the  slack  and  mud  beneath.  Green- 
bank  was  unable  to  remove  the  rock,  and  had  to  go  for  assistance, 
and  before  Carroll  could  be  extricated  life  was  extinct. 

Accident  No.  6. — ^June  6,  1884.  John  McCann,  a  pusher,  aged  34 
years;  married;  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child;  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  fall  of  roof,  on  the  main  entry  running  east,  at  the  inside  end 
of  the  shaft  parting,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
operated  by  the  Wenona  Coal  Company,  located  at  Wenona,  Mar- 
shall county.  The  shaft  parting  had  been  timbered  securely,  to  the 
point  where  the  accident  occurred,  to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  and  at 
that  point  an  offset  less  than  five  feet  in  height  was  left  untim- 
bered.  The  roof  had  been  examined  some  time  before  the  accident, 
and  was  found  solid  and  considered  safe.  This  mine  is  worked  by 
the  long-wall  system.    In  opening  out   the  mine,  instead  of  leaving 
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shaft-pillars,  all  the  coal  is  removed  from  around  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  a  continual  "pinching''  and  ''squeezing*'  is  taking  place 
in  consequence.  By  this  squeezing,  the  rock  became  loose  and  fell. 
Had  the  customary  precautions  been  taken,  and  the  entry  been 
securely  timbered,  this  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 

Non-Fatal  Accidents. 

Of  the  nineteen  accidents  of  this  class,  fourteen  of  them  have  been 
caused  by  falls  of  coal  or  roof,  and  have  occurred  in  the  rooms  of 
the  men  injured.  Two  have  been  caused  by  the  victims  being  caught 
with  pit-cars,  one  by  machinery,  and  two  by  a  premature  blast  of 
powder.  These  accidents  generally  may  be  termed  slight,  as  all  the 
men  injured  have  resumed  work,  with  the  exception  of  William 
McGill,  who  was  very  seriously  bamed  by  a  premature  blast.  He 
is  at  present  in  a  hospital  in  Davenport.  Fears  are  entertained 
that  he  may  lose  his  eye -sight,  but  the  chances  are  favorable  for 
his  coming  out  all  right. 

While  it  may  be  safely  assumed  there  will  be  accidents  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  have  coal  mines,  it  is  also  true  that  the  number 
of  accidents  may  be  greatly  curtailed  by  greater  caution  being  used 
by  the  men  who  are  most  liable  to  injury,  namely,  the  miners 
themselves. 

Of  the  six  fatal  and  nineteen  non-fatal  accidents,  three  of  the 
former  and  fourteen  of  the  latter  may  be  directly  traced  to  a  daring 
disregard  of  danger  on  the  part  of  the  men  killed  and  injured. 

With  the  greatest  possible  caution  used  on  the  part  of  the  miners, 
and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  mining  law,  accidents  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 


BDEEAU  COUNTY. 

The  most  important  mine  in  this  county  is  known  as  Looey's 
mine,  located  at  Loceyville  on  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.,  about  six 
miles  north  from  Peru.  The  shaft  is  BOO  feet  in  depth,  the  seam  is 
No.  2,  of  good  quality  and  three  feet  thick)  and  the  coal  is  mined 
on  the  long-wall  system.  The  machinery,  engine  house  and  boiler 
sheds  are  old  and  worn,  but  it  is  likely  that  a  new  ejiirine  house 
will  be  built  of  brick  and  doable  engines  put  in  soon.  The  shaft  is 
too  small  for  the  capacity  of  the  mine.  The  workings  are  ventilated 
by  fan  of  the  Gaibal  pattern,  bat  the  up-cast  or  air  chamber  is  far 
too  small  for  the  capacity  of  the  fan.  An  escapement  has  been 
sunk  and  ladders  put  in  daring  the  year.  The  fan  will  be  moved 
and  placed  over  the  escape  shaft,  when  the  ventilation  will  be  good. 
Covers  have  been  put  on  the  cages  and  a  brake  on  the  drum  ; 
safety  catches  have  been  tried  bat  failed  to  work  satisfactorily  owing 
to  the  size  and  construction  of  the  cages. 

To  make  this  a  mine  of  the  first  class  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  shaft  from  top  to  bottom,  build  new  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  and  put  in  new  machinery.  The  mine  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Edward  Lewis. 
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Sheffield. 

The  principal  mine  at  this  point  is  operated  by  the  Sheffield 
Mining  Company.  The  entire  product  of  the  mine  is  used  to  coal 
locomotives  on  the  C.  .E.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  The  seam  worked  is  No.  6. 
The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  the  condition  of  the  mine 
generally  is  good.  A.  W.  Boydon,  Superintendent;  Robert  Jones, 
Pit-boss.  ^ 

There  are  five  or  six  other  shafts  and  slopes  in  and  around 
Sheffield,  and  two  at  Mineral,  all  supplying  local  custom.  All  the 
coal  mined  is  from  seam  No.  6. 

The  five  mines  at  Coal  Hollow,  five  miles  north  of  Princeton,  one 
al  Nigger  Creek  or  Hollo  way  ville,  and  oae  at  Spring  Creek,  are  local 
shafts  and  in  fair  condition. 

Four  escapements  have  been  completed  in  this  county  during  the 
year,  namely :  Locey's,  at  Loceyville ;  Lloyd  and  Higby's,  at 
Sheffield;  John  HilFs,  at  Coal  Hollow,  and  W.  H.  Forrest's,  at 
Mineral;  and  four  others  are  at  present  being  constructed,  namely: 
by  Seaton  Bros..  Nigger  Creek ;  Fletcher  Bros.,  ,  Coal  Hollow ; 
Heathcock,  Coal  Hollow,  and  Weissenburger,  Spring  Creek. 

The  coal  produced  at  Spring  Creek  is  from  seam  No.  5,  that  at 
Nigger  Creek  from  seam  No.  2 ;  the  latter  is  mined  on  the  long-wall 
system. 

Bureau  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  coal  producing  county,  and  will 
at  no  distant  date  rival  her  big  neighbor  LaSalle.  The  Spring  Valley 
Coal  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  control  9,000  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Bureau  county.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  sink  eight  shafts,  with  a  capacity  of  about  800  tons  per  day  each. 
Shaft  No.  1  will  reach  coal  about  August  1,  and  mining  will  be  com  • 
menced  September  1,  1884.  The  other  seven  shafts  will  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  all  are  completed. 

The  shafts  will  be  17  feet  long  by  8^  feet  wide,  with  one-third 
partitioned  off  for  upcast,  which  will  give  an  area  of  about  50  square 
feet.  The  shafts  will  be  sunk  one  mile  apart,  with  an  escapement 
between,  half  a  mile  from  each.  The  machinery  will  be  of  the 
most  approved  kind,  double  engines,  with  cylinders  14x24.  Steel 
ropes  l|  inches  in  diameter.  The  mines  will  be  ventilated  with  the 
"Champion'*  fan.  The  average  depth  of  the  shafts  will  be  about 
425  feet.  The  whole  will  be  under  the  management  of  Charles  J. 
Devlin,  of  Peru.    The  officers  of  the  company  are : 

E.  N.  Saunders,  President. 

Chas.  J.  Devlin,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

E.  V.  Holcomb,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  Taylor,  Treasurer. 

General  offices  in  Chicago. 

Shaft  No.  1  is  located  about  four  miles  north  of  Peru.  A  switch 
has  been  laid  from  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  to  the  mine.  A  town 
has  been  located  near  the  mines  and  will  be  known  in  the  future 
by  the  name  of  Devlin  City.  The  coal  mined  will  be  from  seam 
No.  2,  which  at  this  point  is  of  good  quality  and  over  three  feet 
thick.    The  mining  will  be  on  the  long-wall  principle. 
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HENRY  COUNTY, 

Kewanee. 

The  most  important  mines  in  this  county. are  those  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Lathrop  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  located  at 
Kewanee.  Shaft  No.  6  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace;  the  double-entry 
system  prevails;  air  crossings  are  used  when  necessary;  the  coal  is 
hauled  to  the  shaft  by  the  tail-rope  system  and  the  mine  generally 
is  in  fair  condition. 

Shaft  No.  1,  operated  by  the  same  company,  is  ventilated  by  a 
fan  of  the  Guibal  kind,  used  as  a  *'blower,*'  being  placed  on  the 
downcast  shaft. 

The  Harrison  mining  machines  have  been  in  use  in  this  mine 
during  part  of  the  year,  but  are  not  being  used  at  present,  the  mine 
being  closed  through  depression  in  the  coal  trade.  The  product  of 
the  machines  has  not  been  tabulated,  as  their  use  was  purely  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  management  may,  however,  conclude 
to  use  the  machines  exclusively  in  the  near  future. 

A.  B.  Ashley,  Superintendent. 

Jacob  Fleming,  Underground  Manager. 

Cleveland. 

The  mine  at  this  place  is  owned  and  operated  by  Taylor  Wil- 
liams, and  is  in  fair  condition.  Ventilated  by  a  fan,  of  the  Guibal 
type.  The  coal  is  worked  by  double  entry,  and  very  little  solid  coal 
remains.    The  most  of  the  work  is  drawing  pillars. 

A.  S.  Cox,  Superintendent;   John  Milam,  Pit-boss. 

Briar  Bluff. 

The  mine  at  this  place  is  owned  and  operated  by  Perry  <fe  Co., 
of  Geneseo.  The  mine  was  closed  February  15,  owing  to  continued 
depression  in  the  coal  trade. 

Galva. 

The  mines  at  this  place  are  operated  by  the  Herdien  Coal  Com- 
pany.    Shaft  No.  1  was  worked  out   and   abandoned,  February  15, 

1884. 

Shafts  No.  3,  No.  4,  and  the  local  shaft,  are  all  connected  un- 
der ground.  Shafts  No.  2  and  No.  5  (No.  5  was  sunk  during  the 
summer)  are  also  connected  underneath.  Heretofore  no  mechanical 
means  have  been  used  for  ventilating  the  mines,  except  the  exhaast 
steam  from  the  pumps,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  miners  have 
suffered  from  bad  air  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  month 
of  June,  furnaces  have  been  built  in  shaft  No.  4  and  the  local 
shaft,  with  good  results,  and  furnaces  will  be  added  to  the  other 
shafts  when  required.  The  coal  is  worked  by  double  entry.  The 
airways  are  short,  and  small  furnaces  give  abundance  of  air.  Brakes 
have  been  put  on  the  drums,  and  other  little  improvements  made 
during  the  year. 

Andrew  Sunquist,  Pit-boss  and  General  Manager. 
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Another  shaft  has  been  sunk  at  this  place  during  the  summer,  by 
the  Galva  Union  Coal  Company.  It  will  be  worked  on  the  co-oper- 
ative plan,  and  will  be  ready  for  business  during  the  fall. 

George  Palmer,  Superintendent. 

Cambridge. 

The  mine  at  this  place  is  operated  by  Goodrich  &  Burton,  and 
supplies  the  local  trade  only.  The  shaft  is  ninety  feet  deep,  the 
coal  three  feet  thick,  and  the  seam  is  No.  3  of  the  Illinois  section. 
The  shaft  is  single,  only  one  case  being  used.  The  coal  is  raised 
by  a  "friction"  contrivance,  which  at  best  can  not  be  considered  the 
safest  method  for  hoisting  and  lowering  men.  A  link  will,  however, 
be  put  in,  making  the  engine  reversible,  and  cog  gearing  added. 

James  Williams,  Manager. 

Atkinson. 

There  are  also  small  local  custom  mines  at  Atkinson  and  Ee- 
wanee,  but  like  other  local  mines,  they  do  not  do  much,  especially 
in  summer.:  Henry  Boyd,  Thomas  E.  Earl  and  Thomas  France 
have  opened  new  mines  at  Eewanee  during  the  year,  and  one  oper- 
ated by  Joseph  Price,  at  the  same  place,  has  been  abandoned. 
Bernard  Kirley,  William  Stanley,  William  Bates,  John  Atkinson  and 
William  Grice,  have  completed  escapements  during  the  year. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Augusta. 

The  only  mines  in  this  county  are  located  at  Augusta,  on  the 
Quincy  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  Railroad,  and  are  operated  on 
a  very  small  scale.  What  promised  to  be  the  most  important  mine 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Crain  &  Williamson,  A  shaft  was  sunk, 
and  a  railroad  switch  put  in  during  the  summer  of  1884,  but  the 
roof  was  found  to  be  too  soft,  and  it  is  quite  likely  the  shaft  will 
be  abandoned.  A  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  by  Newcomb  &  Comp- 
ton,  and  will  be  operated  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Cages  have 
heretofore  been  unknown  at  this  place.  Newcomb  &  Compton,  and 
Samuel  Jones,  will  put  them  in  their  respective  shafts  at  once.  At 
the  other  places  the  shafts  are  too  small  to  admit  of  cages,  and 
will  likely  have  to  be  finished  on  the  old  plan.  As  new  shafts  are 
sunk,  however,  cages  will  be  put  in.  The  operators  take  kindly  to 
the  mining  law,  and  are  quite  willing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
thereof. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  coal,  the  overlying  and  underlying 
strata,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Colchester  seam, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  coal  is  seam  No.  2.  Two  escape- 
iHents  have  been  completed  during  the  year,— one  at  Dunant's  mine, 
and  one  at  Samuel  Jones'. 
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KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  forty- six  mines  in  this  county  are  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  twenty  townships  which 
go  to  make  up  the  important  county  of  Knox.  It  would  be  very  difiScult 
to  locate  at  any  point  in  this  county  which  would  be  more  than 
four  miles  from  a  **coal  bank." 

The  coal  produced  is  for  local  custom  only.  There  is  no  railroad 
switch  to  any  mine  in  this  county.  The  most  extensive  mine  is 
owned  and  operated  by  George  Cliflford,  about  two  miles  north-east 
of  Oneida,  the  annual  production  being  about  6,000  tons.  Duffield 
Brothers,  of  Abingdon,  sunk  a  shaft  at  that  place  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1883.  8eam  No.  2,  about  twenty- two  inches  thick,  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  eighty-five  feet.  The  engine  and  boiler  were 
placed  close  to  the  shaft,  and  all  inclosed  under  one  roof.  Not 
having  an  escapement,  it  was  considered  unsafe,  and  rather  than 
sink  an  escapement  at  that  time,  the  owners  concluded  to  close  the 
mine,  which  was  done  January  15,  1884,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  the  mine  is  opened  again,  the  first  work  done  will  be  the 
sinking  of  an  escapement.  The  coal  is  underlaid  with  fii^e-clay  of 
good  quality,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  tile.  Two  feet  of 
this  clay  will  be  taken  out  with  the  coal,  and  a  tile  factory  added 
to  the  mine,  both  of  which  will  probably  be  in  operation  during  the 
fall  of  1884. 

In  Eio  township  a  mine  is  owned  by  H.  Gilchrist  &  Co.,  of  Bapids 
City,  but  it  is  rented  from  year  to  year,  and  operated  by  different 
parties.  Like  all,  or  nearly  all,  mines  operated  in  this  manner,  the 
condition  of  the  mine  gets  worse  and  worse  from  year  to  year,  un- 
til it  is  abandoned,  with  one-half  of  the  coal  left  and  totally  lost. 
The  coal  is  raised  by  steam  power.  This  seam  is  about  si::  feet 
thick  in  the  center  of  the  *'basin,'*  and  gets  thinner  towards  the 
edge.  The  extent  of  the  basin  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  acres, 
with  about  one-half  of  it  worked  out.    The  seam  is  probably  No.  1. 

Three  mines  are  located  at  Soperville,  about  six  miles  north  of 
Galesburg.  A  good  business  is  done  in  winter,  but  little  or  nothing 
during  the  summer  months.    The  seam  is  No.  1. 

There  are  also  mines  at  Knoxville,  Wataga,  Yates  City,  Maquon, 
Truro  and  Victoria,  employing  from  one  to  five  men  in  each  mine  in 
winter.  In  summer  they  are  generally  shut  down,  or  won't  average 
more  than  one  man  to  each  mine. 

During  the  year  three  escapements  have  been  completed  at  Knox- 
ville, one  at  Maquon  and  one  at  Yates  City. 

In  tabulating  the  geological  number  of  the  seams,  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fred.  B.  Jelliff,  of  Galesburg,  (late  County  Inspector  of  Mines,) 
has  been  followed,  he  having  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the 
geology  of  Knox  county. 
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Mcdonough  county. 

Colchester. 

The  principal  mines  in  this  county  are  located  at  Colchester,  and 
operated  by  the  Quincy  Coal  Company,  and  are  as  a  rule  in  good 
condition.  The  coal  is  worked  by  double-entry.  The  mines  are 
ventilated  by  furnace;  the  air- ways  are  comparatively  short,  rarely 
more  than  five  acres  of  coal  being  taken  out  with  one  shaft.  The 
company  generally  has  from  four  to  six  shafts  in  operation  at  one 
time.  It  is  quite  common  to  sink  two  shafts  every  year  and 
abandon  a  corresponding  number.  Two  shafts  are  usually  sunk 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  apart,  and  connected  un- 
derneath, and  about  ten  acres  of  coal  taken  out  with  the  two  shafts 
and  then  they  are  abandoned.  It  is  considered  cheaper  to  sink  shafts 
than  to  haul  the  coal  long  distances  underground.  The  cages  are 
all  supplied  with  safety  catches  and  iron  covers,  and  the  drums 
are  supplied  with  brakes.  The  machinery  generally  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Thomas  Tirrill,  Manager. 

WiUiam  Egerton. 

The  next  mine  of  importance  is  owned  and  operated  by  William 
Egerton,  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Quincy  Coal  Company's  mines.  The  amount  of  air  passing 
a  given  point  is  generally  up  to  the  standard,  but  the  distribution 
of  the  air  has  been  defective  in  the  past,  and  complaints  have  been 
made,  especially  during  the  summer  months.  Some  improvements 
have  been  made  with  good  results,  but  there  is  plenty  room  for 
more.    The  machinery,  ropes,  cages,  etc.,  are  in  good  condition. 

William  Egerton,  Superintendent. 

The  mine  operated  by  the  Colchester  Coal  Company  has  been 
abandoned.  A  new  shaft  is  being  sunk,  which  will  be  operated 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Thomas  Wilson  dt  Co. 

The  mine  operated  by  Thomas  Wilson  &  Co.  is  ventilated  by  fur- 
nace and  worked  on  the  double-entry  plan.*  The  coal  is  raised  by 
horse  power,  the  cages  are  supplied  with  catches,  and  the  mine 
generally  is  in  go5d  condition. 

Thomas  W^ilson,  Manager. 

Tennessee. 

The  mine  at  this  place  is  operated  by  A.  Newland.  It  has  been 
sunk  during  the  year  and  is  in  fair  condition.  A  tile  factory  has 
been  added  and  most  of  the  coal  mined  will  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tile. 

A.  Newland,  Superintendent;  Eli  Hilliard,  Pit-boss. 
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''Country  banks"  or  local  custom  mines  are  scattered  all  over  the 
county,  little  or  nothing  being  done  in  them  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year: 

Quincy  Coal  Company — Escapement  at  shaft  No.  20,  and  brak* 
on  drum  at  shaft  No.  21. 

^  William  Egerton's  mine — Covers  on  cages  and  brake  on  drums. 

Prairie  City  Coal  and  Tile  Company — ^Escapement. 

Tennessee  Coal  and  Tile  Company — Escapement. 

Thomas  Wilson  &  Co. — Escapement  shaft,  furnace  and  catches  on 
cages.  • 

Mrs.  Dall — ^Escapement  shaft.  / 

James  Roberts  &  Son — EscapetQjBnt  shaft. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 


Cable. 

The  principal  mines  in  this  county  are  located  at  Cable,  and 
operated  by  the  Coal  Valley  Coal  Company.  The  mines  operated 
by  said  company  consist  of  a  shaft  and  a  slope.  At  the  shaft  the 
coal  is  raised  by  a  pair  of  engines  seventy-five  horse  power  each. 
The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  fan  of  the  Guibal  type  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  double-entry  plan.  The  coal 
is  hauled  to  the  shaft  by  the  tail-rope  system,  two  engine  planes 
being  in  operation.  The  entries  are  driven  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide,  the  roof  is  solid  and  of  the  very  best  kind  for  mining  pur- 
poses, no  timber  being  required  in  the  entries.  The  coal  mined  is 
from  seam  No.  1,  and  will  average  four  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness 
at  this  mine. 

The  prices  paid  for  mining  are  comparatively  higher  at  these 
mines  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  district,  and  it  is  the  only 
place  where  the  miners  are  paid  for  nut  coal  and  slack.  For  every 
ton  of  lump  coal  mined,  the  miner  receives  10  cents  for  nut  coal 
and  5  cents  for  slack — 5c-M0c  +  93^c=$1.08  for  each  ton  of  coal 
mined,  which  makes  it  the  best  paid  and  most  desirable  work  in 
the  district. 

The  Harrison  mining  machines  have  been  in  use  at  this  place, 
but  they  were  taken  out  over  a  year  ago  and  have  not  been  used 
since,  it  is  not  known  at  present  whether  they  will  be  used  again 
or  not. 

The  slope,  operated  by  the  same  company,  has  been  closed  dur- 
ing the  summer,  through  depression  in  trade,  but  it  will  be  opened 
again  in  the  fall  if  the  state  of  trade  demands  it.  The  slope  has 
been  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  but  a  fan  will  be  put  in  shortly. 

Taking  the  cable  mines  as  a  whole,  they  are  without  exception 
the  best  equipped  and  best  ordered  mines  in  the  Second  district. 
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No  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  have  occurred  under  this  com- 
pany for  twenty-one  years.  Robert  Lee,  Superintendent;  William 
Haddock,  Pit-boss  at  the  shaft;  Robert  Haddock,  Pit-boss  at  the 
slope. 

The  next  mine  of  importance  at  this  place  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Richard  B.  Ellis.  His  old  slope  has  been  worked  out  and  aban- 
doned and  a  new  one  opened.  It  is  the  intention  to  haul  the  coal 
out  of  the  mine  by  means  of  a  small  locomotive.  R.  B.  Ellis, 
Superintendent. 

A  small  mine  is  also  operated  at  this  place  by  Charles  Peterson. 
The  coal  produced  is  used  for  local  custom  only.  The  other  mines  in 
this  county  are  located  at  Viola,  Pre-emption,  Aledo,  Griffin,  New 
Windsor  and  Millersburg,  and  are  all  local  custom  mines. 

One  escapement  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  by  Edward 
Boden,  at  Pre-emption,  and  one  will  be  finished  September  1,  by 
William  Blaine,  at  Viola. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Wenona. 

The  principal  mine  in  this  county  is  located  at  Wenona,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  is  operated  by  the  Wenona  Coal  Com- 
pany. The  mine  is  comparatively  new.  It  went  into  operation  in 
the  summer  of  1883.  Seam  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  2  feet  and 
8  inches  in  thickness,  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  555  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  coal  is  raised  by  a  pair  of  185-horse-power  engines, 
working  on  first  motion.  The  cylinders  are  13  inches  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  long ;  diameter  of  the  drum  5  feet ;  the  cage  speed  when 
hoisting  coal  is  about  1,150  feet  per  minute.  The  steam  is  supplied 
from  a  battery  of  four  cylindrical  boilers,  42  inches  in  diameter  and 
24  feet  long.  The  coal  is  mined  on  the  long-walJ  system.  The 
present  out-put  is  about  100  tons  per  day.  This  will  be  increased 
as  the  working  face  is  extended  until  an  out-put  of  about  500  tons 
per  day  is  reached,  which  will  probably  be  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  mitie.  The  (tnly  ventilating  apparatus  used  at  present  is  the 
exhaust  from  a  steam  pump  at  the  shaft  bottom,  which,  at  best,  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  sinking  of  an  escapement  shaft,  8  feet  by 
5,  was  commenced  May  1,  ±884,  and  will  be  continued  until  com- 
pleted, which  will  probably  be  in  December,  1884,  or  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1885.  Then  a  ventilating  fan  will  be  added  to  make  the 
equipment  complete.  The  mine  is  supplied  with  a  steam  tire-pump 
and  hose  capable  of  throwing  a  stream  of  water  onto  the  tower  in 
case  of  fire. 

The  coal  is  of  good  quality.  The  following  is  an  analysis  made 
at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  School  of  Chemistry,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  January  19,  1884: 
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Specific  gravity 1.246. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 43.66 

Fixed  combustible  matter 48.66 

Total  combustible  matter 92.32 

Impurities— water •. 4.75 

—ashes 2.93 

Total  impurities 7.68 

100.00 
Wm.  McMurtrie,  Frqfessnr  of  Chemistry, 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Champaign, 


The  miners  at  this  place  are  the  only  body  of  men  in  the  'second 
district  who  have  taken  advantage  of  section  3  of  **An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines,"  and  appointed  a  check- 
weighman.  E.  Lk  Monser,  Superintendent;  John  Merlin,  Under- 
ground Manager. 

The  other  mines  in  the  county  are  small  drifts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  shaft,  40  feet  deep,  three  and  one-half  miles  west  from 
Henry,  operated  by  James  Thompson.  The  drifts  are  located  along 
the  face  of  the  bluffs  between  Henry  and  Sparland,  and  supply 
local  trade  only.  Four  escapements  have  been  'completed  during 
the  year,  at  Thompson's,  Frisby's,  Osborne's  and  McFadden's.  In 
the  summer  months  little  or  nothing  is  done.  The  coal  mined  is 
from  seam  No.  7. 


EOCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. 

Eapids  City. 

The  most  important  mine  in  this  county  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Mr.  Taylor  Williams,  at  Bapids  City,  and  at  present  is  the  best 
equipped  and  best  ordered  mine  in  the  county.  It  is  ventilated  by 
a  double  fan  on  one  shaft,  like  the  Champion.  The  fans  and  cas- 
ings, however,  are  of  the  Guibal  pattern.  The  mine  is  quite  exten- 
sive and  considerable  skill  is  required  in  conducting  the  air  to  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  amount  of  solid  coal  remaining  is  very 
limited.  The  most  of  the  work  at  present  is  ''drawing  pillars," 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  the  most  dangerous  the  miner  can 
be  engaged  in.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  mine  will  last  more  than 
about  three  years.  D,  H.  Williams,  Superintendent ;  W.  A.  Griffith, 
Underground  Manager. 

The  mine  at  Rapids  City,  operated  by  Gilchrist  &  Co.,  was  worked 
out  and  abandoned  in  December,  1883.  The  mine  at  Happy  Hollow, 
operated  by  Taylor  Williams,  was  worked  out  and  abandoned  in 
March,  1884. 
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Coal  Valley. 

Two  shafts  are  operated  at  this  place  by  the  Black  Diamond  Coal 
Company.    The   shaft   known   as  the  ''Black  Diamond/'  is  on  t]ie 
Bock  Island  and   Peoria   railroad.    The   other   shaft,  known  as  the 
"Narrow  Gauge,"  is  connected  with  Moline  by  a  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road, and  the  coal  is  taken  from   the  shaft  to  that  city  by  a  small 
locomotive.    The  two  mines  are  connected  underground  and  ventila- 
ted by  a  furnace.    The  single  entry  system  prevails  here.    It  is  al- 
ways unsatisfactory,  and   in   this  case  very  uneconomic.    Consider- 
able  improvements  have   been   made  during  the  year.    New  cages 
have  been  pat  in  at  both  shafts,  supplied  with  safety  catches.   Iron 
covers  have  been  put  on  the  cages   and   guards   around  the  shafts, 
and  a  steam    gauge    added   to   the    boiler  at   the   Black  Diamond. 
Bichard   Battersby,  Superintendent;    Edwin  Twomley,  Underground 
Manager. 

There  are  four  or  five  small  drifts  in  and  around  Coal  Valley. 
They  are  working  on  Old  pillars  left  by  the  Coal  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

The  mine  operated  by  Heagy  and  Stoddard  at  Tinkerville,  in 
Hampton  township,  and  the  mine  operated  by  Silvis  Bros,  of  the 
same  place,  are  run  on  a  small  scale  at  present.  Their  product 
would  be-  more  than  doubled,  should  a  railroad  come  into  that 
coalfield. 

A  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  near  Bowlesburg,  in  Moline  township, 
during  the  year,  by  the  Eureka  Coal  Company. 

One  escapement  shaft  has  been  completed  during  the  year  at 
Heagy  and  Stoddard's  mine,  and  safety  catches  put  on  the  cages. 
Through  some  mistake  three  places  of  egress  were  reported  at  this 
mine  last  year.    All  coal  mined  in  this  county  is  from  seam  No.  1. 

Stabk  County. 

The  mines  in  this  county  all  depend  on  local  trade ;  most  of  them 
are  located  on  the  Spoon  river,  between  Wyoming  and  Modena. 
One  at  Bradford,  and  one  on  Walnut  Creek,  in  West  Jersey  town- 
ship. The  coal  mined  is  from  seam  No.  6,  and  is  of  fair  quality, 
but  a  great  deal  of  coal  is  wasted  by  **clay  veins"  or  **horse  backs" 
running  through  it.  The  only  exception  to  the  above,  is  the  mine 
found  in  West  Jersey  township.  According  to  the  **Geology  of  Stark 
County"  it  has  been  pronounced  seam  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  section. 
The  coal  is  about  6  feet  thick.  The  four  feet  next  the  bottom, 
seems  to  be  of  first  class  quality,  and  is  considered  the  best  coal 
in  this  part  of  the  country  for  blacksmith  purposes;  the  upper  two 
feet  is  of  inferior  quality,  a  great  many  thin  slaty  streaks  or  veins 
running  through  it.  About  a  foot  of  coal  is  left  in  position  to  form 
a  roof,  the  overlying  stratum  being  composed  of  a  soft,  rotten  soap- 
stone.  The  coal  is  underlaid  with  18  inches  of  black  slate,  the 
upper  6  inches  of  it  might  be  called  cannel  coal,  which  it  resembles 
very  much ;  it  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  the  ordinary  tracks  are  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  rooms.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by 
John  Catton,  West  Jersey. 
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The  mines  at  Bradford  are  the  deepest  in  the  county,  being  over 
100  feet  in  depth.  The  one  operated  by  Mathias  Oxberger  is  130 
feet  deep,  it  was  stopped  January  10,  1884,  for  the  want  cages,  etc., 
and  bad  order  generally,  and  considered  unsafe. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  mining  law  of  1883,  no  cages  were 
used  in  this  county ;  now,  all  the  shafts  are  supplied  with  them  and 
with  safety  catches  also.  Four  escapements  have  been  completed 
during  the  year,  namely,  James  Higby's,  Stephenson's  and  Watson's, 
and  John  McCarty's  at  Wyoming,  and  Thomas  Aitkin's  at  Bradford, 
and  three  more  will  be  completed  in  August,  1884,  namely,  John 
Scott's  and  G.  L.  Talbot's  at  Modena,  and  William  Shaw's  at 
Toulon.  Copper  tools  have  also  been  introduced,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal mines  have  got  them. 

Schuyler  County. 

The  principal  mine  in  this  counfcy  in  operation  at  present  is  located 
at  Rushville  and  operated  by  John  Karr.  The  coal  is  raised  by 
horse  power,  and  supplies  local  custom  only.  The  old  shaft, 
operated  by  Karr  has  been  abandoned.  The  present  one  was  sunk 
in  the  fall  of  1883.  An  escapement  will  be  completed  in  August, 
1884. 

Samuel  Work  &  Bro.,  of  Bushnell,  commenced  operations  at 
Rushville  on  a  large  scale  in  1883.  They  had  a  railway  switch  put 
in  and  a  slope  opened,  but  the  roof  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  aft^r 
five  months'  trial  they  abandoned  it.  They  have  been  prospecting 
since  at  another  point,  but  whether  they  will  sink  again  or  not  is 
at  present  unknown.  The  coal  mined  at  this  place  is  from  seam 
No.  5. 

Two  small  mines  are  in  operation  at  Ray;  they  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  tile  factories,  the  coal  produced 
being  used  exclusively  for  burning  tile.    The  coal  is  from  seam  No.  2. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

The  coal  produced  in  this  county  is  used  for  local  custom  only. 
The  mines  are  located  at  Monmouth,  Youngstown,  Swan  Creek, 
Roseyille,  Alexis,  and  one  at  Kirkwood.  The  mines  at  Alexis  are  the 
best  in  the  county,  not  on  account  of  a  better  method  of  mining, 
but  from  natural  advantages,  the  seam  being  thicker  and  roof  better. 
From  the  general  appearance  of-  the  seam  at  this  place,  and  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  Mercer  county  mines,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
seam  No.  1. 

The  mine  at  Roseville,  owned  and  operated  by  John  A.  Gordon, 
gives  employment  to  more  men  than  any  in  the  county.  The  coal 
and  water  is  raised  by  steam  power,  and  the  coal  is  worked  on  the 
double  entry  system,  but  the  soft  soap-stone  roof,  and  soft  fire-clay 
bottom,  and  thin  seam,  all  combined,  make  it  impossible  to  operate 
those  mines  on  an  extensive  scale.  With  the  exception  of  the  mines 
at  Alexis,  and  the  one  at  Roseville,  the  mines  are  all  alike  in  this 
county,  and  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  each  would  be  super- 
fluous.     The  operators   are   also  the   miners,  as  a  rule.      The  coal 
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produced  outside  of  Alexis  is  probably  from  seam  No.  2.  The  mines 
operated  by  Selkirk  &  Johnson,  three  and  a  half  miles  northeast 
from  Monmouth,  may  be  seam  No,  1;  it  is  quite  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. One  escapement  has  been  completed  this  year,  by  William 
Johnson,  Monmouth. 

« 

Strikes. 

Kewanee. — Strikes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Second 
District,  and  are  generally  of  short  duration,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
involve  a  large  number  of  men.  Four  have  occurred  during  the 
year,  the  first  at  Kewanee,  Henry  county.  The  miners  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Lathrop  Coal  and  Mining  Company  had  been  receiving 
80  cents  per  ton  during  the  summer  of  1883.  It  is  customary  to 
make  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  ton  between  the  summer  and 
winter  months.  The  advance  takes  place  October  1,  and  the  drop 
in  prices  April  1.  As  the  miners  had  been  receiving  80  cents  per 
ton  during  the  summer,  they  naturally  expected  90  cents  per  ton 
during  the  winter.  The  company  offered  85  cents.  The  men  held 
a  meeting  and  demanded  90  cents.  The  company  offered  87^  cents 
as  a  compromise,  provided  the  men  went  to  work  at  once.  This 
was  refused  by  the  miners  and  a  strike  inaugurated  October  1,  which 
lasted  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  miners  accepted  the  com- 
pany's first  offer:  namely,  85  cents  per  ton,  and  resumed  work. 
About  175  men  were  involved  in  this  strike. 

Wenona. — The  second  strike  occurred  at  Wenona,  Marshall  county. 
The  miners  had  been  receiving  $1.15  per  ton  during  the  winter.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1884,  the  company  came  out  with  a  "contract," 
offering  90  cents  per  ton  for  one  year.  The  miners  refused  to  accept 
either  the  contract  or  the  90  cents  per  ton.  They  stood  out  one 
month,  and  then  acceded  to  the  company's  demands  and  signed 
the  contract. 

About  50  men  were  idle  in  this  strike.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
company  to  state  that  90  cents  per  ton  is  a  little  more  than  is  paid 
at  Minonk,  and  about  the  same  that  is  paid  for  LaSalle  bottom  vein, 
and  they  have  to  compete  in  open  market  w^ith  those  companies. 

Galva, — Strike  No.  8. — The  miners  in  the  employ  of  the  Herdien 
Company,  at  Galva,  Henry  county,  came  out  against  a  reduction  of 
7^  cents  per  ton  (from  87|  to  80  cents).  May  1.  They  stood  out 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  com- 
pany.   About  80  men  involved. 

Colchester. — Strike  No.  4. — The  miners  in  the  employ  of  the  Quincy 
Coal  Company,  Colchester,  McDonough  county,  came  out  against  a 
reduction  of  12^  cents  per  ton,  June  1.  The  miners  stood  out  ten 
days,  and  then  went  to  work  at  the  prices  proposed  by  the  com- 
pany. Number  of  men  involved,  150.  The  customary  prices  paid 
for  mining  at  this  place,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  $1.50  per 
ton  in  winter,  and  $1.25  in  summer.  The  reasons  for  reducing  the 
price  of  mining,  as  given  by  the  company,  were,  that  coal  is  being 
ship'ped  from  Sangamon  county  and  underselling  them  in  Quincy, 
which  they  naturally  claim  as  their  home  market;  hence  the  reduc- 
tion.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  cause  of  the  strikes. 
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in  every  case,  has  been  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  operators  to 
force  a  reduction  on  the  miners,  and  in  every  case  the  operators 
have  been  successful. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Considerable  difi&culty  has  been  experienced  in  arriving  at  correct 
conclusions  regarding  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked,  and  number  of  kegs  of  powder  used,  etc.,  during 
the  year,  especially  at  the  smaller  mines,  as  no  record  of  those 
matters  is  kept  by  the  operators;  the  amounts  tabulated,  however, 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

VENTILATION. 

The  methods  used  for  ventilating  the  mines  are  either  by  fan  or 
furnace  in  the  larger  ones,  the  fans  as  a  rule  giving  the  best  results. 

*' Natural"  ventilation  is  resorted  to  by  the  smaller  operators  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Those  of  them  that  run  their  mines  during  the 
summer  months,  either  build  an  open  fire  on  the  entry  near  the 
bottom  of  the  air-shaft,  or  place  a  heating-stove  in  the  bottom  of 
the  upcast  shaft.  In  tabulating  the  appliances  for  ventilating,  all 
these  arrangements  have  been  classed  as  "Natural  Ventilation." 
They  were  thought  to  be  too  small  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
furnace.  The  volume  of  air  in  circulation  in  those  small  mines  has 
not  been  measured  during  the  year. 

The  question  of  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  difificult  the  Inspect- 
ors have  to  deal  with.  The  difficulty  arises  from  two  causes.  The 
first,  and  as  a  rule,  the  most  common  cause,  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  ventilation,  displayed  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  mines.  The  second  arises  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  commenced  on  an  incorrect  plan,  and  without  any 
thought  of  the  future  in  regard  to  ventilation.  When  mines  are 
commenced  wrong  and  run  so  for  two  or  three  years  or  more,  it  is 
often  difficult  and  always  expensive  to  put  them  right.  The  second 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  traceable  to  the  first.  Both  arise  from  igno- 
rance of  those  subjects  which  every  person  who  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  charge  of  a  mine,  ought  to  know  something  about. 
It  remains  for  the  Inspectors  to  make  the  best  of  the  mines  that 
are  now  in  operation,  and  be  very  careful  that  the  mines  opened  in 
the  future  be  commenced  on  principles  that  are  assumed  to  be 
correct. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  small  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  old 
cages  have  been  taken  out  and  new  ones  put  in  with  safety  catches 
added ;  new  cages  have  been  put  in  where  they  were  not  used  here- 
tofore; boiler-iron  covers  have  been  put  on  the  cages,  and  guards 
placed  around  the  top  of  the  shafts,  and  brakes  put  on  the  wind- 
ing drums.  Some  of  the  mines  had  the  above  attachments,  or  some 
of  kbem,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  mining  law  of  1883,  but  many 
of  them  did  not.  Thirty-three  escapements  have  been  completed 
during  the  year,  and  ten  more  are  being  constructed  at  the  present 
time. 
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COPPER  TOOLS. 

The  law  relating  to  the  use  of  copper  tools  for  blasting  purposes 
has  been  complied  with  generally.  They  have  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  smaller  mines,  and  in  the  large  mines  at  Gable, 
Bapids  City  and  Cleveland  they  are  now  used  exclusively.  An  accident 
occurred  at  Cleveland  on  the  16th  of  June  by  which  two  men  were 
burned  (one  seriously)  by  an  explosion  of  powder  or  premature 
blast,  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  copper  tools  had  been  used. 
This  accident  gave  an  impetus  to  the  use  of  said  tools  at  that  mine. 

Changes  in  or  additions  to  the  mining  law  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  suggested  from  year  to  year  as  they  become  necessary.  At  the 
present  time  no  necessity  for  change  or  addition  presents  itself. 
The  law  is  new  and  at  present  experimental ;  it  will  be  soon  enough 
to  impose  new  restrictions  when  the  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been 
fully  complied  with. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Inspectors  in  their  annual  reports 
jrecommend  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it  ob- 
ligatory on  the  part  of  mine  managers  to  hold  "Certificates  of 
Competency."  c  While  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  such  a  law  will  be  in  force,  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  has  not  come  yet.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  mining  law 
and  dealing  with  other  matters  pertaining  thereto,  and  among  those 
matters  will  be  the  question  of  certificated  managers.  The  com- 
mission is  now  at  work,  and  it  may  be  well  to  await  their  report 
before  moving  in  that  direction  in  this  State. 
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THIRD    DISTRICT. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Lord,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois: 

Sir — Ab  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report 
as  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  Third  Inspection  District  of  Illinois. 

In  preparing  statistics  of  the  amount  of  coal  produced  during  the 
year,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  returns  from  all  companies  and 
individuals  operating  mines  in  the  territory  to  which  I  have  been 
assigned,  but  in  some  instances  have  failed  to  secure  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  figures  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  such  cases  I 
have  had  recourse  to  my  note-book,  in  which  I  have  kept  very  full 
memoranda,  so  that  the  facts  as  stated  will  be  very  nearly  correct — 
decidedly  more  so  than  those  heretofore  furnished  your  office. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  depression  in  t(]e  coal  trade  last  November 
and  December,  I  had  expected  this  district  would  fall  greatly  behind 
last  year's  record,  especially  as  the  amounts  reported  last  year  were 
in  many  cases  largely  in  excess  of  the  amounts  actually  produced. 
Another  cause  operating  against  the  output  of  this  district  has  been 
the  fact  that  operators  in  adjoining  districts,  by  the  use  of  wider 
and  longer  screens,  and  by  getting  their  coal  mined  for  lower  prices, 
have  been  able  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  the  trade  which  has 
heretofore  been  enjoyed  by  producers  in  this  district. 

I  have  been  requested  by  both  operators  and  miners  to  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  a  law  regulating  the  dimensions  of  screens, 
and  the  width   between   screen   bars,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of 

Eractice  in  this  respect  throughout  the  State.  This  would  certainly 
e  very  desirable,  but  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  be  of  no 
practical  benefit  to  miners  as  long  as  they  consent  to  become  par- 
ties to  special  agreements  for  the  evasion  of  the  law. 

That  the  output  of  coal  for  this  district  has  not  fallen  short  of 
that  reported  for  last  year,  but  rather  shows  an  increase  of  241,610 
tons,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways:  First,  the  canvass 
of  the  territory  has  been  more  thorough  than  ever  before,  thus 
bringing  many  small  mines  into  the  list  which  had  not  before  been 
reached;  and,  second,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand, 
arising  from  new  manufacturing  and  transportation  enterprises.  By 
the  more  careful  inspection  of  the  district  than  my  predecessors,  the 
county  inspectors,  were  able  to  give  it,  1  am  enabled  to  report  64 
small  mines  and  16  stripping  places  in  addition  to  those  reported 
last  year,  making  the  total  number  embraced  in  this  report  156,  as 
agaiusu  92  given  in  the  report  for  1883. 
— S2 
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As  to  their  condition,  I  found  it  good  in  many  instances,  especi- 
ally among  the  larger  mines.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  more  than 
the  standard  amount  of  air  in  the  main  entries,  yet  a  deficiency  at 
the  working  places,  owing  to  neglect  in  the  matter  of  turning  the 
current  up  into  the  rooms.  I  have  made  constant  effort  to  have 
this  remedied,  though  with  only  partial  success.  I  found  miners 
frequently  suffering  from  carbonic  oxide  immediately  after  blasting, 
and  subject  to  long  delays  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  be  carried  off  from 
working  places,  while  there  might  be  a  good  enough  volume  of  air 
in  the  main  passages;  and  of  course  this  state  of  things  was  pro- 
portionately aggravated  where  the  volume  was  deficient  everywhere. 
My  observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  the  legal 
standard  of  air  should  be  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  Mines 
which  are  extensively  worked,  and  have  long  and  tortuous  air  courses, 
generate  so  many  deleterious  gases  that  a  more  powerful  current  is 
required  to  dissipate  them  than  in  newer  mines.  All  authorities 
agree  that  mines,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  require  at 
least  100  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  per  minute  for  each  man,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  good  sanitary  condition,  and  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  indicated,  the  necessity  is  equally  great  for  as 
much  as  400  or  600  feet  per  man  per  minute.  I  have  measured  the 
volume  of  air  in  some  main  entries  where  over  150  feet  were  pass- 
ing per  minute,  or  50  feet  more  than  the  law  in  this  State  requires, 
yet  it  was  so  impregnated  with  noxious  gases  that  it  was  not  fit  to 
work  in.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  156  mines  in  this  district 
over  40,000  kegs  of  powder  are  annually  consumed,  the  combustion 
of  which  exhausts  over  700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  must  be  replaced,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  carbonie 
oxide  has  also  to  be  diffused  and  rendered  harmless,  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  air  required  by  law  is  apparent. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  evils  of  the  company  or 
truck-store  system.  Miners  complain  that  they  are  compelled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  trade  in  them,  at  a  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  lists  of  prices  from  these  and 
other  stores,  in  order  to  make  coipparisons,  arid  upon  which  to  base 
some  statement  as  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  system,  but  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  facts.  Mine  owners  who  have  no 
stores  also  regard  the  system  with  disfavor,  as  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  supplies  to  the  men  enable  their  competitors  to  undersell 
them  in  the  market.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  many  men, 
though  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  or  cognizance  of  the 
inspector. 

As  a  result  of  my  labors  in  this  field  during  the  year,  there  have 
been  nine  ventilating  fans  constructed  at  important  mines,  which 
makes  twelve  in  all  now  in  operation  in  this  district,  there  having 
been  only  three  when  I  came  on  duty.  More  will  be  introduced 
shortly,  as  their  manifest  advantages  over  the  furnace,  both  for  their 
economy  and  efficiency,  are  being  more  fully  recognized.  They  were 
objected  to  mainly,  at  first,  on  account  of  their  costliness,  but  some 
trials  have  been  made  of  a  fan  manufactured  at  Brazil,  Indiana, 
combining  good  service  with  comparatively  small  cost,  which  have 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  I  have  also  effected  the  construction 
of  three  improved  furnaces  for  the  better  ventilation  of  mines. 
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In  the  matter  of  escapement  shafts,  I  have  ordered  the  sinking 
of  55  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  80  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  perhaps  more — ^the  facts  in  regard  to  the  remainder  not 
having  been  as  yet  ascertained. 

During  my  term  in  this  district  I  have  applied  for  four  injunc- 
tions against  mine-owners  to  compel  compliance  with  the  law,  but 
have  only  carried  suit  into  court  in  one  instance.  The  others  having 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  suspended  legal  pro- 
ceedings, my  object  being  to  secure  the  desired  improvements  with 
as  little  injury  to  the  business  of  the  operator,  and  as  little  loss  of 
time  to  the  men,  as  possible. 

Upon  entering  on  my  duties  I  notified  the  miners  to  comply  with 
the  Iflw  in  regard  to  the  use  of  copper  needles  and  copper- tipped 
tamping  bars.  Many  of  them  did  so,  but  others  objected,  and  neg- 
lected to  provide  themselves  with  the  safer  implements,  on  the 
ground  of  their  inability  to  buy  them.  When  satisfied  by  personal 
enquiry  that  men  could  not  purchase  the  new  tools  without  suffer- 
ing privations  or  inr^urring  debt,  I  did  not  insist  upon  it,  though  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  regard  it  as  a  measure  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  safety  to  miners. 

There  have  been  but  three  strikes  in  my  district  during  the  year, 
of  which  I  have  had  knowledge.  One  was  at  Petersburg,  Menard 
county,  for  an  advance  in  wages,  which  lasted  27  days,  and  resulted 
in  the  company's  conceding  the  demand.  One  in  Athens,  in  the 
same  county,  was  adjusted  by  arbitration.  The  other  was  in  Peoria, 
and  lasted  four  or  five  weeks.  It  was  against  a  reduction  of  a  half 
a  cent  a  bushel,  and  the  men  finally  yielded,  though  they  did  not 
at  once  resume  work.  An  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers to  prevent  certain  of  the  strikers  resuming  work,  which  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  ill  feeling,  and  resulted  finally  m  the  organization  of 
a  co-operative  company  by  the  discharged  men.  About  forty  of 
them  opened  a  drift  in  the  vicinity,  and  if  they  succeed  iu  securing 
railroad  facilities,  will  doubtless  do  their  share  of  the  business  in 
that  section  this  winter.  This  strike  did  not  affect  the  coal  pro- 
duction of  the  district  materially,  as  the  supply  was  kept  up  by 
other  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Although  it  does  not  properly  belong  in  this  year's  report,  I  will 
take  occasion  to  mention  here  a  serious  explosion  of  fire-damp  at 
the  No.  5  shaft  of  the  Grape  Creek  colliery,  Vermilion  county,  on 
the  17th  of  August.  The  mine  is  just  being  opened,  and  the  work- 
ing places  were  consequently  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
works  below  were  well  laid  out,  the  connections  all  perfect,  and  a 
7- foot  Murphy  fan  in  position  at  the  top.  Owing  to  the  limited 
area  below,  and  the  ease  with  which  ventilation  could  be  estab- 
lished, it  had  been  the  practice  to  stop  the  fan  when  the  men  came 
out  Saturday  night,  and  start  it  again  Monday  morning.  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  August,  R.  S.  Cotton,  m  charge  of  the  pumps,  observ- 
ing that  the  discharge  of  water  was  unaccountably  muddy,  deter- 
mined to  go  down  the  shaft  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  asked  a 
friend,  C.  A.  Morrison,  to  go  down  with  him.  They  descended  by 
the  ladders,  and  while  proceeding  along  the  entry,  at  a  distance  of 
about  175  feet  from  the  bottom,  their  open  lights  ignited  the  gas. 
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canaing  an  explosion  which  instantly  killed  Cotton,  and  inflicted  in- 
juries upon  MoniBon  from  which  he  died  on  the  third  day  there- 
after. A  trace  of  fire-damp  had  previously  been  observed  by  the 
pit-boss,  but  it  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  considered  a  cause  for 
any  uneasiueas.  The  presumption  is  that  a  discharge  of  gas  from 
some  crevice  in  a  fault  tliroueh  which  they  were  mining,  had  taken 

Elace,  filling  the  spaces  after  the  suspension  of  work  Saturday  night. 
[  the  fan  had  been  kept  running  continuously,  no  such  accamula- 
tion  could  have  taken  place ;  but  unless  a  mine  is  known  to  gen- 
erate fire-damp,  which  is  eiceptiooal  in  the  mines  of  this  State,  or 
has  been  worked  so  extensively  as  to  require  a  constant  current  to 
save  delays  in  resuming  work,  no  fans  or  furnaces  are  kept  going 
during  Sunday.  Moreover,  it  was  not  expected  or  required  of  Mr. 
Cotton  that  he  should  go  through  the  mine,  though  men  with  a 
similar  charge  frequently  do  so. 

Mr.  Beattie,  the  manager,  is  an  intelligent,  careful  man,  who  takes 
a  professional  pride  in  correct  mining,  and  in  exact  compliance  with 
the  law,  and  he  has  a  class  of  efficient  subordinates,  of  whom  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  No.  S,  is  especially  competent. 

This  accident,  however,  should  establish  the  importance  of  main- 
taiuing  a  constant  current,  by  fan  or  furnace,  in  all  mines  where 
£re-damp  may  be  expected. 

I  present  the  following  statistical  summary  for  the  district : 
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Output  for  1883 1,684,108 

Increase 241,610 

One  man  killed  for  every  160,476  tons  mined. 

One  man  injured  for  every  45,850  tons  mined. 

One  accident  for  every  33,611  tons  mined. 

Some  of  these  accidents  were  clearly  unavoidable.  Others  were 
the  result  of  carelessness,  and  a  disposition  to  lake  too  many  risks 
on  the  part  of  the  victims.  This  is  a  matter  difficult  to  control,  and 
to  prevent  which  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  under- 
ground managers. 
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I  submit  herewith  memoranda  from  my  note- book  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  individual  mines,  and  my  action  in  regard  to  required 
improvements. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  P.  Gumming,  Inspector, 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

Fulton  county  has  had  84  mines  in  operation  during  the  year, 
vehose  total  output  has  been  2U8,481  tons  of  coal.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important  and  better  managed  mines: 

Emerson  &  Co. — Astoria. 

The  mines  of  this  firm  are  in  excellent  condition ;  have  two  escape- 
ments, straight,  well-driven  entries,  and  152  feet  of  air  per  man, 
and  600  feet  for  each  mule  in  the  workings.  The  only  suggestion 
made  was  to  have  the  air  kept  well  up  to  the  working  faces  by  the 
use  of  additional  screens  or  doors. 

Taylor  Williams —St.  David. 

This  mine  was  lately  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  in  poor 
condition,  but  permanent  improvements  were  at  once  undertaken. 
A  second  hoisting  shaft  and  new  escapement  has  been  sunk,  and  a 
small  fan,  which  ^as  only  furnishing  40  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man 
per  minute,  has  been  replaced  by  an  8-foot  fan,  which  will  doubt- 
less afiford  abundance  of  air  to  the  men  employed. 

The  Wyman  Coal  Co. 

This  place  was  in  fair  condition  as  to  ventilation  in  winter,  but 
in  summer  no  circulation  was  obtained  at  all.  Directed  a  furnace 
to  be  constructed,  which  was  promised.  The  slope  was  strongly 
timbered,  but  instead  of  setting  the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the 
pitch,  they  had  placed  them  so  as  to  incline  up  hill,  so  that  their 
power  to  resist  pressure  was  very  much  diminished.  The  foreman's 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  I  should  have  ordered  a  change 
in  the  timbering  had  there  not  been  several  other  places  of  egress 
to  the  men. 

Heald*s  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

James  Stirrat's  Mine — Cuba. 

This  place  is  in  good  condition.  The  top  works  were  burned  down 
in  the  summer,  but  have  since  been  rebuilt. 

Union  Coal  Co. — Cuba. 

This  mine  had  the  required  amount  of  air  in  circulation,  but  owing 
to  the  defective  manner  of  laying  out  the  works,  with  wide  entries 
and  long  air-courses,  the  air  was  strongly  impregnated  with  fire- 
damp.     They  had   a   furnace  in  the  air-shaft,  and  their  buildings 
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were  all  crowded  over  the  top  of  the  shaft.  I  instructed  them  to 
change  furnace  to  the  main  shaft,  and  make  changes  in  the  air 
current,  which  was  done.    They  also  covered  their  cages. 

Wm.  Eutherfobd's  Mine,   near  Cura. 

At  this  place  they  are  working  both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  seams. 
No.  5  is  well  ventilated,  but  No.  6  had  no  return  air  course,  and 
the  air  was  soft.  I  instructed  him  to  put  down  escapement  shaft, 
which  was  done  at  once,  and  which  furnished  the  necessary  return 
lor  the  air. 

Eagle  Coal  Company,  near  Cuba. 

No.  1— drift — was  in  fair  working  condition,  though  they  had  only 
single  entries,  and  the  cross  entries  were  simple  roadways  cut  across 
the  face  of  the  working  rooms.  The  result  was  the  drift  was  lost 
for  want  of  adequate  support. 

No.  2— drift — was  never  in  better  condition,  with  good  ventila- 
tion. 

P.  C  Chapman,  Fabmington. 

This  place  has  been  worked  for  over  eleven  years,  on  the  single 
entry  system,  and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  that  method  of 
working.  They  drive  their  entries  fifty  yards  apart,  and  start  their 
rooms  twenty  feet  wide.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  ef- 
fectual stoppings  for  such  openings  as  these,  and  consequently  dif- 
ficult to  carry  any  volume  of  air  unimpaired  through  the  air-courses. 
Several  measurements  showed,  for  the  first  split,  a  leakage  or  loss 
of  1,232  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  second  a  loss  of  1,190  feet,  and  for 
another  986  feet,  and  so  on.  In  one  instance  a  current  starting  141 
cubic  feet  strong  measured  at  the  working  face  only  forty-two  feet 
per  man  per  minute,  all  of  which  confirmed  my  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  making  sufficient  stoppings  in  such  works  as  them,  and  of 
maintaining  suitable  ventilation,  is  quite  as  much  as  it  would  be 
to  drive  double  entries  and  open  up  works  on  correct  principles  in 
the  first  place.  I  required  more  effective  stoppings,  and  ordered 
new  cage  covers. 


G.  HiNDsoN,  Bbeeds, 

Here*  are  two  drifts,  one  south  and  one  north  of  the  railway 
track. 

That  on  the  south  has  bad  roof,  making  the  coal  difficult  to  work, 
but  the  otjier  is  in  good  shape,  and  supplied  with  good  air. 

Among  the  poorer  mines  are  those  of  Engle,  and  of  Battonburg 
&  Danft,  Astoria;  Nicies  of  Ipavia,  who  was  notified  to  retimber  his 
shaft  and  sink  escapement ;  Hulic,  Felkill  and  Charles  Walker,  who 
have  small  knowledge  of  mining,  and  small  regard  for  safety,  com- 
fort or  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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P.  L.  Ganrod's  place  at  Fiatt  was  poorly  ventilated  and  badly 
managed.  Ordered  improvement  in  the  ventilation,  and  the  sinking 
of  an  escapement  shaft. 

Carpenter  Lovejoy's  mine  was  also  in  bad  condition.  Ordered 
escapement  shaft  and  furnace. 

Beacham's  mine  at  Norris  was  poorly  ventilated,  but  would  be 
Tery  much  improved  upon  the  completion  of  his  escapement. 

Vittum's  mine,  Norris,  was  very  imperfectly  timbered,  and  the 
lessee,  Mr.  Hart,  was  pushing  the  openings  regardless  of  safety. 
Notified  him  to  secure  his  shaft  ana  sink  an  escapement  shaft, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  On  my  third  visit  I  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  stop  his  working,  but  upon  his  agreement  to  go  on  with 
desired  improvements  I  stayed  proceedings. 


PEORIA  COUNTY. 

In  Peoria  county  the  mines  of  the  larger  operators  were  generally 
in  good  working  condition,  as  were  also  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Among  the  best  regulated  and  equipped  mines  were  those  at  Elm- 
wood;  the  mines  of  Wantling  &  Howarth,  Wilkinson,  Kramm,  Peter 
Orant,  Joseph  Collier,  Chapman  &  Little,  Walter  Treasure.  Newson 
Bros.,  J.  J.  McNeil,  Bethard ;  at  Lancaster,  Hanna  City  Coal  Co., 
Millard  &  Walschlog,  James  Monroe,  John  Gorman  and  Scholls. 

Those  are  the  best  of  the  mines,  all  having  over  the  legal  amount  of 
air  in  circulation  on  the  main  entries.  All  were  instructed  to  turn 
the  air  up  into  the  working  rooms,  but  these  instructions  have  as 
yet  been  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  although  plenty  of  air  is 
m  use,  miners  have  trouble  after  blasting. 

The  Potts  mine  was  also  in  good  condition  as  to  ventilation,  but 
they  will  either  have  to  increase  their  ventilating  capacity,  or  change 
their  system  of  working,  as  they  drive  8- yard  rooms  for  entries,  and 
turn  rooms  from  them,  and  it  is  impossible,  with  this  system,  to 
hold  a  current  of  air  together  for  long  distances.  At  the  upcast 
there  was  11,500  cubic  feet  of  air,  while  at  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  air  was  carried  there  was  only  4,876  feet,  showing  a  loss 
of  6,(524  feet.  Evident  care  is  taken  with  the  management  of  this 
property,  but  the  system  is  wrong. 

Among  the  worst  of  the  smaller  mines  are  those  of  Henry  Vicory, 
at  Pottstown,  which  exhibits  the  worst  kind  of  management  and 
ventilation,  and  the  least  practical  knowledge  of  mining.  He  agreed 
to  improve  his  ventilation,  and  to  build  his  furnace  so  as  to  have 
the  use  of  his  air-shaft  for  an  escapement.  His  mine  on  what  is 
termed  the  '*horse-shoe  flats"  is  in  somewhat  better  condition. 

Another  poor  specimen  of  a  mine  is  that  operated  by  Wm.  Nicli- 
ols.  There  is  no  air  in  circulation,  and  no  encaperaent.  I  instructed 
him  and  Mr.  Woolen,  agent,  to  procure  a  survey;  and,  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  plat,  and  finding  there  was  less  than  two  acres  of 
<;oal  remaining  to  be  worked,  authorized  them  to  drive  through  and 
make  connection  with  the  workings  of  Millard  and  Walschlog,  as 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  sink  120  feet  for  an  escapement. 
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Dennis  Mulligan's  mine  is  another  sample  of  hap-hazzard  work, 
there  being  no  system  of  entries  or  regular  circulation  of  air.  Tbe 
works  resemble  a  labyrinth,  and  at  no  point  could  a  measurement 
of  the  air  be  taken  except  at  the  furnace.  I  left  instructions  to  have 
a  map  of  the  mine  made,  and  escapement  constructed. 

The  worst  of  the  lot  of  poorly-worked  mines  was  that  of  F.  Moon. 
There  were  no  regular  roadways,  and  no  circulation  of  air.  The 
timbering  was  very  much  rotted  or  fallen  away,  and  had  not  been 
restored,  and  the  only  place  of  escape  had  been  allowed  to  close  in 
through  neglect.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
shamefully  neglected  mines  in  the  district.  I  directed  the  roadways 
to  be  reiimbered,  a  correct  map  of  the  workings  to  be  made,  the 
ventilation  to  be  brought  up  to  the  legal  standard,  and  an  escape- 
ment to  be  constructed  before  resuming  operations. 

All  the  small  mines  on  Lamarsh  creek  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
with  only  one  place  of  egress.  I  notified  them  all  personally  or  by 
letter  to  make  the  necessary  improvements,  in  compliance  with  the 
law. 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Lincoln  Goal  Mining  Co.,  Lincoln,  has  been  in  operQ.tion  over 
15  years,  and,  until  this  spring,  has  had  no  escapement  shaft.  It 
is  now,  however,  completed,  and  communication  established  with  the 
hoisting  shaft.  The  air  in  this  mine  was  found  very  deficient,  the 
supply  being  hardly  sufficient  for  the  mules  alone.  This  state  of 
things  was,  however,  gradually  improved  under  my  directions,  and 
on  my  last  visit  a  fan  was  ordered,  which  is  doubtless  before  this 
in  operation,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ventilate  the  works  properly. 

The  Citizens'  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Lincoln,  has  a  first  class  equip- 
ment, and  a  new  mine,  laid  out  now  with  double  entries,  and 
abundantly  ventilated. 

The  Mt.  Pulaski  Coal  Co.  has  been  in  operation  only  about  a  year. 
The  seam  is  irregular,  and  difficult  to  work,  owing  to  clay  seams 
and  ''horsebacks.*'  On  this  account  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  lower 
seam,  but  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  work  it,  and  mining  is 
continued  in  the  upper  seam.  They  have  a  fan,  and  the  outfit  and 
general  condition  is  good. 

McLEAN  COUNTY. 

The  MgLban  County  Coal  Company — Bloomington. 

The  extensive  mines  of  this  company  have  been  in  operation  sev- 
enteen years.  Two  seams  are  being  worked,  both  on  the  long-wall 
principle,  the  upper  one  being  400  feet,  and  the  lower  one  5^1  feet 
below  the  surface.  An  inclined  plane  connects  the  two,  and  the 
coal  from  the  upper  seam  is  run  down  to  the  lower,  and  all  coal 
is  hoisted  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Tbe  pit  cars  are  hauled 
in  and  out  by  tail-rope,  operated  by  a  60  horse-power  engine,  and 
25   one-ton   cars  can   be   hauled  at  each  trip.     The  system  works 
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well  and  is  considered  an  economical  method  of  hauling  their  very 
large  output.  They  are  producing  from  500  to  700  tons  per  day, 
and  have  a  capacity  for  2,000  tons  with  their  present  equipment. 

An  eight-and-a-half-foot  drum  at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane, 
between  the  two  seams,  is  operated  with  double  wire  ropes  to  draw 
up  the  empty  cars,  and  let  down  the  loaded  ones.  Each  one  of  the 
two  cables  is  capable  of  holding  10  loaded  one-ton  cars,  but  only  5 
are  let  down  at  once.  The  loads  going  down  heave  up  the'  empty 
cars,  and  the  drum  is  controlled  by  a  simple  lever- brake,  so  as  to 
stop  the  loaded  cars  at  will  at  any  point  on  the  incline. 

The  escapement  shaft,  recently  completed,  is  5^10  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, strongly  timbered,  and  provided  with  stairways,  band-rails 
and  convenient  landings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  intersecting 
both  seams.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  and  costly  escape- 
ment shaft  in  the  State. 

The  works  are  ventilated  by  a  10-foot  fan,  which,  driven  at  the 
rate  of  65  revolutions  per  minute,  was  found  to  give  22,656  cubic 
feet  of  air;  at  the  rate  of  85  revolutions,  28,872  ffeet.  and  for  147 
revolutions,  37,403  feet  per  minute.  As  their  working  force  requires 
22,0C0  feet  per  minute,  the  fan  is  kept  at  a  speed  of  only  65  revo- 
lutions. They  can  not  allow  the  whole  of  this  current  to  circulate 
around  the  faces,  the  velocity  being  too  great.  About  half  of  it  is 
kept  on  the  roadways,  and  swinging  check-doors  turn  the  air  to  the 
working  faces  at  intervals,  renewing  the  freshness  of  the  current. 

Mr.  Eadford,  the  underground  manager,  is  preparing  to  split  the 
current,  which  will  further  improve  the  character  of  the  ventilation. 

This  is  a  model  mine  both  in  its  construction,  equipment  and 
management,  and  deserves  most  favorable  mention. 

MENARD  COUNTY. 

« 

The  mines  in  this  county  are  in  very  fair  condition.  One  at 
Tallula  has  been  abandoned  this  season. 

J.  C.  Cabanas,  Petersburg,  has  a  mine  which  does  not  show  the 
best  of  management,  though  it  has  more  than  the  legal  amount  of 
air.  He  had  no  escapement  shaft,  but  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  furnace  he  was  enabled  to  make  use  of  his  air-shaft  as  a  place 
of   egress. 

T.  F.  Lanning,  Petersburg.  This  mine  has  ventilation  largely  in 
excess  of  the  legal  requirement.  At  the  upcast  the  volume  was 
18,000  feet  for  56  men.  They  are  introducing  the  single  entry  sys- 
tem here,  driving  with  English  brattice  cloth  until  a  given  section 
is  cut  out. 

The  Petersburg  Coal  Company. 

This  company  has  a  well  appointed  mine,  employing  over  100 
men  and  six  mules.  Ventilation  abundant.  The  coal  is  from  six 
to  seven  feet  thick,  but  it  has  a  very  variable  top  requiring  consid- 
erable care  and  expense  for  timber.  A  commendable  practice  in 
this  mine  is  the  driving  of  a  bhnd  entry  between  each  pair  of  cross 
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entries,  as  soon  as  they  are  worked  out,  to  increase  the  ventilating 
facilities.  By  this  means  the  air-courses  are  greatly  shortened  and 
improved.  This  company  shows  an  evident  desire  to  anticipate  and 
keep  in  advance  of  legal  requirements. 

Grbekview  Coal  Company. 

This  mine  is  in  very  fair  condition  and  is  worked  on  the  double- 
entry  system.  It  has  enough  air  in  circulation  if  properly  con- 
ducted, but  by  using  screens,  for  the  most  part  in  dilapidated 
condition,  instead  of  doors,  much  of  the  air  is  wasted.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  Superintendent,  proposes  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  venti- 
lation. 

I  had  been  informed  that  this  company  did  not  weigh  the  miners* 
coal  and  was  requested  to  enforce  the  law  in  this  respect.  Believ- 
ing it  my  duty  to  do  so,  I  made  an  effort  in  that  direction,  but 
found  that  I  was  powerless  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  miners  had  entered  into  a  special  agreement  witii  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  provision**  of  the  law. 

The  Athens  Coal  Company  has  good  ventilation,  but  their  escape- 
ment  is  too  small.     Otherwise  the  place  is  all  right. 

An  escapement  has  been  sunk  this  year  at  the  Sweetwater  mine. 


CASS  COUNTY. 

The  Cass  County  Coal  Company,  Ashland. 

This  is  a  co-operative  company  composed  of  coal  miners,  who  at 
great  cost  of  labor  have  sunk  a  shaft  205  feet,  only  to  find  30  inches 
of  cOal.  They  have  no  trade  except  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  time  has  already  expired  in  which  they  should  have  had  an 
escapement,  but  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  be  able  to  sink  it. 

The  Virginia  Coal  and  Water  Co.,  Virginia. 

This  company  has  a  three-foot  seam  of  good  quality,  which  they 
are  just  opening,  though  not  in  good  shape.  If  the  workings  were 
properly  laid  out  on  the  long-wall  system,  and  a  market  were  se- 
cured, the  property  could  be  made  to  pay.  An  escapement  was 
begun,  but  work  was  subsequently  suspended  because  they  could  not 
secure  railroad  facilities  for  shipping.  On  my  last  visit  only  six 
miners  were  at  work,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  place 
in  workable  condition,  and  I  allowed  them  to  continue  while  nego- 
tiations with  the  railroad  company  were  pending. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  eight  mines,  though  one  of  them — Vaglesang's,  at 
Hilton, — has  this  year  been  worked  out. 

The  principal  mine  is  operated  by  D.  M.  Alexander,  and  has 
been  worked  for  fourteen  years.      The   air-courses  are  consequently 
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long,  and  although  the  amount  of  air  passing  was  really  np  to  the 
legal  standard,  it  was  impregnated  with  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas 
as  greatly  to  impair  its  quality.  The  company,  however,  opened  a 
new  air-course,  shortening  the  distance  and  improving  the  ventila- 
tion. They  had  no  escapement  shaft,  but  I  induced  them  to  order 
a  fan  and  get  the  use  of  the  air-shaft  for  place  of  egress.  On  nly 
last  visit  they  had  only  to  attach  the  engine  to  the  fan  to  have  it 
in  operation.  This  improvement  will  give  them  rank  among  the 
better  class  of  mines. 

Bundle  &  Goold's  mine  was  found  in  good  condition,  but  they  had 
no  escapement  shaft.  Subsequently  they  constructed  a  good  one, 
with  stairs  and  railings  from  top  to  bottom. 

J.  B.  Ledterman's  mine  is  poorly  managed,  though  well  ventilated. 
I  had  some  trouble  to  get  him  to  sink  an  escape  shaft,  being  obliged 
to  take  legal  proceedings.  On  my  last  visit,  however,  the  new  shaft 
was  within  ten  feet  of  the  coaL 

Norman  C.  Hawley  is  working  rather  an  old  mine,  fairly  conducted, 
and  well  ventilated.  The  road  to  the  escapement  was  blockaded, 
but  subsequently  cleaned  up.  He  enlarged  and  retimbered  his  hoist- 
ing shaft  and  covered  his  top  buildings  with  corrugated  iroiu  to 
render  them  fire  proof.  The  only  thing  now  wanting  is  a  brake  on 
the  drum,  which  he  has  promised  to  put  on. 

Mr.  Dissman's  mine,  four  miles  from  Pekin,  required  retimbering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  also  an  escape  shaft.  He  put  in  the 
timbers  and  sunk  the  shaft. 

G.  Millard's  shaft  was  frozen  up  last  winter,  and  he  informed  me 
he  should  not  attempt  to  do  any  more  work  that  season.  I  in-r 
^tructed  him  to  put  in  an  escapement  shaft  before  resuming  opera- 
tions. 

Ruche  Bros,  only  work  a  few  men  during  the  winter,  but  had 
good  air  and  an  escapement. 


WOODFORD  COUNTY. 
The  Chicago  and  Minonk  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Minonk. 

This  company  has  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  years.  Jt  has  an 
extensive  plant,  a  large  business,  and  a  deep  shaft  to  a  thin  seam 
of  good  coal.  This  is  generally  considered  the  No.  2  seam,  but  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  McDonald  that  two  workable  seams  had  been 
found  below  it,  so  that  it  may  really  prove  to  be  No.  3.  There  were 
258  men  and  18  mules  at  work  in  this  mine,  and  the  ventilation  was 
very  defective.  Several  measurements  of  the  air,  both  at  the  in-take 
and  up- cast,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  current  was  really  barely 
sufficient  for  the  animals.  The  stables  were  also  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  in-take  air-course,  which  still  further  impaired  what  fee- 
ble current  there  was  in  circulation.  To  remedy  this  condition  of 
things,  the  company  erected  a  ten-foot  fan,  driven  by  a  45  horse- 
power engine,  and  reversed  the  current.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  I 
found  17,028  cubic  feet  of  air  passing,  which  was  still  further  in- 
creased  by  enlarging   the  fan  blades.      An   escape  shaft   had  been 
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Btink,  but  was  unavailable,  as  they  had  neither  stairways  nor  hoist- 
ing apparatus  in  position.  In  compliance  with  my  instructions,  they 
put  in  suitable  guides  and  a  cage,  and  have  made  arrangements  to 
attach  the  rope  to  the  hoisting  drum  in  case  of  emergency. 

Thb  Boanoaee  Mining  Co.,  Roanoake. 

This  company  has  a  new  enterprise,  a  good  equipment,  and  rather 
poor  prospects,  as  they  have  barely  30  inches  of  coal.  I  found  their 
buildings  at  the  pit-head  all  of  wood,  though  within  the  limits  re- 
quiring  fire-proof  buildings,  and  that  they  had  no  escapement ;  also 
that  one  of  their  ropes  was  only  51.8  inch. 

After  an  interview  with  the  company,  I  consented  to  let  the  build- 
ings stand,  upon  condition  that  they  provide  a  good  force  pump  and 
hose,  and  that  they  proceed  at  once  with  the  escape  shaft  and  push 
it  to  completion  without  delay. 

They  put  in  a  new  rope  at  once,  and  on  my  last  visit  the  new 
shaft,  8Jx5^  was  down  117  feet.  As  they  were  working  only  one 
shift  upon  it,  I  directed  them  to  double  the  force,  and  complete  the 
work  with  all  possible  despatch. 


VERMILION  COUNTY. 

* 

The  Ellsworth  Coal  Company. 

This  company  controls  large  mines,  not  only  near  Danville,  in 
this  county,  bat  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  State.  They  have  three  mines  in  this  county,  all 
well  laid  out,  and  liberally  equipped  with  improved  apparatus. 
Nos.  1  and  2  both  have  a  volume  of  air  in  circulation  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  by  law,  but  the  workings  are  so  extensive  that 
a  good  deal  of  black-damp  is  thrown  off,  and  there  is  so  much 
carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  large  quantities  of 
powder,  that  the  quality  of  the  air  is  very  much  impaired  before  it 
reaches  the  last  of  the  men.  Dividing  the  air-current  into  several 
"splits"  is  recommended  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  traveling 
way  to  the  escape  shaft  was  found  somewhat  obstructed,  but  was 
cleaned  up  when  attention  was  called  to  it.  No.  3  mine  was  found 
in  very  bad  condition  as  to  ventilation  on  my  first  visit.  There 
was  air  enough  at  the  in-take,  but  scarcely  any  at  the  working  faces. 
Upon  taking  measurements  in  the  different  portions  of  the  mine 
the  leakage  was  discovered,  and  repairs  of  the  air-courses  were  at 
once  instituted,  which  resulted  within  thirty  days  in  giving  120 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  man  per  minute  at  the  working  places.  All 
desired  improvements  were  mad^  thoroughly  and  promptly. 

The  Grape  Creek  Coal  Company. 

This  company's  mines  are  well  conducted.  As  a  rule  there  is  a 
standard  supply  of  air,  and  it  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  company 
to  maintain  it.  This  is  the  only  company  in  the  Third  District 
which  proposes  to  introduce  the  mining  machines.    They   are  now 
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erecting  a  powerful  compressor  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  econ- 
omy  of  machinery.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  at  the  No. 
5  shaft  of  the  company,  of  which  the  details  are  given  elsewhere. 
The  mine  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  or  district  in  plan  and 
equipment,  the  escape  shaft  is  complete,  and  a  powerful  Murphy 
fan  in  position.  This  is  another  of  the  large  companies  of  the 
State. 

Michael  Eelley's  mine  at  Grape  Creek  was  opened  one  year  ago. 
His  machinery  is  too  light,  although  the  mine  being  recently  opened, 
the  miners  were  not  suffering  for  air.  Their  actual  supply,  how- 
ever, was  only  sixty-two  cubic  feet  per  man.  He  had  no  escape- 
ment, and  his  buildings  at  the  top  were  wood.  I  advised  him  to 
put  in  a  fan  and  get  the  use  of  his  air-shaft  for  escapement  pur- 
poses.   This  was  done,  and  an  abundance  of  air  secured. 

Phillippi  &  Tucker,  at  Blount,  were  directed  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  an  escapement  shaft  within  ten  days. 

Samuel  Swisher,  Pilot  township,  has  just  opened  a  new  shaft. 

W.  A.  Hodge,  S.  and  M.  France,  John  W.  Woodward,  and  Chas. 
Tilton  have  completed  their  escapement  shafts. 

Daniel  France  was  notified  to  sink  escapement,  repair  timber  in 
hoisting  shaft,  and  put  in  new  ropes  and  guides.  Two  months 
later  I  found  he  had  only  begun  shaft  and  then  abandoned  it  and 
neglected  all  the  other  matters.  I  gave  him  notice  not  to  resume 
operations  without  complying  in  all  respects  with  law,  under  pencdty 
of  legal  proceedings. 

Y.  Schoek  was  instructed  to  renew  timbering  in  his  shaft,  put  in 
new  rope,  and  sink  an  escape  shaft. 

B.  G.  Wilmoth  was  directed  to  replace  platform  at  the  top  with 
heavier  material,  and  sink  escape  shaft,  which  he   promised  to  do. 

Thomas  Thomas,  Gatlin,  was  also  instructed  to  sink  an  escape- 
ment shaft. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

No.  1. — August  17,  1883,  at  Grape  Creek  mine,  Sampson  Cotton 
and  Clarence  Morrison;  married;  each  leaving  a  widow,  the  for- 
mer three  and  the  latter  two  children.  By  an  explosion  of  gas, 
Cotton  was  killed  instantly,  and  Morrison  died  from  the  effects  on 
the  20th.    A  full  account  of  this  is  given  elsewhere. 

No.  2.— November  ..,  1883,  John  Nichols,  aged  38  years;  mar- 
ried; leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  Was  working  under  top 
bench  of  coal,  which  fell,  killing  him  instantly. 

No.  3.— May  19,  1884.  Danville  mines.  Frank  Jones,  aged  47, 
and  son  George  Jones,  aged  15.  The  father  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children.  They  had  blasted  one  side  of  top  coal  and  were 
cutting  the  other  side.  After  cutting  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  he 
got  under  to  cut  further,  with  his  son  to  shovel  from  under  the 
coal,  when  it  came  down,  killing  both. 
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No.  4. — June  5,  1884.  Grape  Creek  mine.  Fred  Hecker,  aged 
55;  married;  leaves  a  widow.  Was  fatally  injured  in  the  back  by 
top  coal  falling  on  him  while  loading  his  car.  He  died  the  same 
evening. 

No.  5. — June  21,  1884.  Atlanta  mines.  Charles  Patterson,  aged 
22;  single.  Was  killed  by  the  crank  of  a  windlass  while  hoisting  a 
pump.  Coroner  Boyden  held  an  inquest,  and  the  verdict  relieved 
the  company  from  responsibility. 

•  No.  6. — October  18,  1883.  Frank  Clary  was  seriously  injured  by 
falling  of  fire-clay.  There  were  two  veins.  He  had  blasted  down 
the  top  vein  and  went  under  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  lower,  and  the 
clay  separating,  the  two  veins  settled  down  on  him,  crushing  his 
spinal  column.  He  was  still  living  on  the  25th  of  June,  but  there 
were  no  hopes  of  recovery. 

NON-FATAL    ACCIDENTS. 

Gbape  Creek  Mines. 

No.  1. — November  16,  1883.  Abraham  Bisch  had  his  thumb 
nearly  severed  by  a  piece  of  coal  he  was  taking  out. 

No.  2. — November  9,  1888.  Isaac  Poore  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  falling  of  a  loose  rock  he  was  sounding,  which  arove  the 
pick  into  his  leg.      He  has  not  been  able  to  work  for  four  months. 

No.  3. — May  26,  1884.  Victor  Fair  had  his  arm  broken  by  top 
coal  falling  soon  after  firing  a  shot. 

No.  4.— June  2,  1884.  Gordon  Rardin.  While  taking  down  the 
top  coal  it  fell,  breaking  his  leg  in  two  places  between  the  ankle 
and  knee. 

No.  5. — June  5,  1884.  Michael  Devine  had  his  collar-bone  broken 
by  falling  of  roof. 

No.  6. — December  1,  1883.  John  Becker,  of  SchoU's  mine,  was 
working  in  a  room  that  had  a  horseback  which  he  thought  could 
be  opened,  and  was  working  out  a  shot,  when  the  roof  gave  way, 
bruising  him  badly. 

No.  7.— February  28,  1884.  Bloomington  mine.  John  Anderson 
had  his  leg  broken  by  the  falling  of  roof,  which  he  had  not  secured 
properly. 

No.  8. — January  24,  1884.  Richard  Bramble,  at  Bloomington 
mine,  had  his  leg  broken  while  driving  his  trip;  supposed  to  have 
missed  putting  in  his  sprag,  and  was  trying  to  check  its  speed  by 
pulling  on  the  side  of  the  car,  which  caused  it  to  ran  off  the  track.  \ 

No.  9. — December  12,  1883.  At  the  Ashland  mine,  John  J. 
McGovern,  after  firing  a  shot,  found  some  of  the  top  loose,  which 
he  tried  to  pull  down;  not  succeeding  he  went  under  it  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  shot,  and  while  there  the  slate  fell  on  him  breaking 
his  leg  above  the  ankle. 

No.  10. — October  25,  1883.  Albert  Coaly  at  the  Virginia  mine  re- 
ceived a  fracture  of  a  rib,  by  the  fall  of  loose  slate,  which  he  had 
tried  to  pull  down. 
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No.  11. — February  12,  1884.  At  Hannah  City  mine,  Henry  Gahm 
had  his  neck  hurt  as  a  result  of  carrying  his  tools  on  the  cage. 

No.  12. — March  3,  1884.  Thomas  H.  Jeiford  was  bruised  by  the 
descending  cage  while  attempting  to  step  across  the  bottom  under- 
neath it. 

No.  13.— March  4,  1884.  John  Jeiford  and  Charles  Ross  had 
fired  a  shot  and  stepped  under  a  clod,  which  was  over  the  coal ;  this 
gave  way  and  one  was  slightly,  the  other  more  severely  hurt. 

No.  14. — February  16,  1884.  At  Orchard  mines  Joseph  Haulds- 
worth  received  several  cuts  and  bruises  on  his  arm  and  head,  from 
a  small  fall  of  slate,  i-esulting  in  Joss  of  two  weeks'  work. 

No.  15.— May  19,  1884.  At  Danville  mine  John  Flaherty  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  shot  blasting  through  a  pillar,  which  he  had  got 
behind  for  protection. 

No.  16. — February  2,  1884.  Mine  at  Astoria,  Levi  Moore  broke 
his  leg  by  falling  down  steps. 

No.  17. — ^February  17,  1884.  Matthew  Kinnemore  fell  from  ele- 
vated tramway,  and  badly  sprained  his  ankle. 

No.  18. — February  21,  1884.  Jacob  Gissart  had  his  foot  scalded 
by  stepping  in  hot  water  vat. 

No.  19. — February  20,  1884.  At  Boanake  mine,  Lewis  Reuble 
had  his  leg  broken  by  pit  car  running  against  him.  He  was  unable 
to  work  for  two  months. 

No.  20.— March  3,  1884.  Frank  Siedtroth  had  his  leg  broken  by 
stone  falling  on  him  in  his  room. 

No.  21. — November  16,  1883.  At  Greenview  mine,  J.  A.  Stone  was 
seriously  hurt;  while  mining  out  a  standing  shot  the  coal  fell  on 
him,  dislocating  his  ankle  and  fracturing  the  bone.  He  was  unable 
to  work  for  about  two  weeks. 

No.  22. — November  19,  1883.  At  Lincoln  mine,  John  Wertin^ 
Peter  Studacker  and  George  Worshe  had  their  arms  and  faces  burnt 
by  the  blowing  out  of  an  imperfect  charge. 

No.  23. — January  12,  1884.  Taylor  Mayfield,  in  crossing  the  sump, 
slipped  and  fell  in,  injuring  his  back. 
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FIFTH    DISTRICT. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Lord,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois  : 

SiB — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Inspeetcf 
of  Coal  Mines  for  the  Fifth  District,  which  embraces  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  State,  south  of  and  including  St.  Clair  county,  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1884. 

During  the  year  the  coal  trade  has  been  unsettled  and  subject  te 
serious  disturbances,  owing  to  floods  on  the  one  hand,  and  fluctua- 
tions in  freight  rates  to  the  St.  Louis  market  on  the  other.  This 
rate  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  Vl\  cents  a  ton  to  all  shippen 
within  a  radius  of  18  miles  from  St.  Louis.  This  led  to  such  com- 
petition for  that  trade  that  coal  was  in  some  instances  sold  and 
delivered  to  retail  consumers  in  that  city  as  low  as  f  1.75  per  ton. 

Many  operators  outside  that  radius  were  accordingly  obliged  to 
shut  down.  Everywhere  there  was  reduction  of  expenses  and  of  the 
prices  of  mining.  Machine  mining  was  stimulated,  and  many 
miners,  especially  from  the  vicinity  of  Belleville,  left  the  district 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unusually  high  water  of  the  Ohio  river 
last  spring  caused  the  suspension  of  the  mines  in  Gallatin  and  Sa- 
line counties,  and  floods  impaired  the  business  of  Perry  county. 

Notwithstanding  these  vicissitudes,  and  possibly  on  account  of  the 
stimulus  they  afforded,  the  aggregate  output  of  the  district  is  some- 
what greater  for  this  year  than  any  previous  year, — the  gain  being 
principally  in  St.  Clair  county. 

Number  of  tons  mined  in  the  district  in  1883 1,990,9'21 

Number  of  tons  mined  in  the  district  in  1884 2,128,230 

Increase 137,809 

I  have  to  report,  as  a  result  of  my  labors  in  this  field,  the  sink- 
ing of  23  escapement  shafts.  Though  some  of  them  are  not  yet 
completed,  they  are  in  progress,  and  will  soon  afford  the  additional 
openings  contemplated  by  law.  Nine  air  shafts  have  been  remod- 
eled so  as  to  constitute  available  places  of  egress  for  the  men ;  and 
underground  communication  has  been  established  between  adjacent 
mines  in  three  instances  for  the  same  purpose.  There  have  been 
erected  during  the  year  14  fans  for  the  better  ventilation  of  mines— 
10  in  St.  Clair  county,  2  in  Perry,  1  in  Washington,  and  1  in  Marion. 
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Twenty-eight  indictments  have  been  found  against  mine  operators 
in  this  district  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  coal 
of  each  miner  to  be  weighed  at  the  mines.    In  twenty  instances  the 

Sarties  were  fined;  seven  cases  were  taken  up    to    the    Appellate 
ourt,  and  one  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  from  neither  of 
which  have  decisions  yet  been  rendered. 

Fifty-two  accidents  have  occurred  to  miners  during  the  year,  8 
of  which  were  fatal.  For  the  year  last  preceding  there  were  59,  of 
which  20  were  fatal.  The  caused  of  the  several  casualties  this  year 
were  as  follows: 

Fatal  Accidents. 

Falling  of  coal 7 

Being  caught  by  cage 1 

—  8 

Non-Fatal  Accidents. 

Falling  of  coal 8 

Falling  of  roof 12 

Premature  blasts 7 

Explosions  of  gas 6 

Explosions  of  powder , 2 

Hurt  by  cars 4 

Miscellaneous 5 

—  44 

This  shows  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents,  and  45  per 
cent,  of  the  non-fatal  accidents,  or  52  per  cent,  of  casualties  of  all 
kinds  in  and  about  the  mines  of  this  district,  have  resulted  from  the 
fall  of  overhanging  rock  or  coal,  which  should  be  held  in  place  by 
props  set  by  the  miner. 

One  life  has  been  lost  for  every  266,029  tons  of  coal  mined  during 
the  year. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  and  bitterness  for  several 
years  in  the  St.  Clair  district  occasioned  by  the  use  of  mining 
machines,  and  the  hand-miners,  by  working  the  coal  for  very  low 
prices,  have  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  the  machines  could  not  be 
profitably  used.  In  this  way  prices  for  mining  have  run  down  from 
50  cents  a  ton  as  low  as  28  cents.  Begular  miners  have  also  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  machines  by  accepting  work  on  them,  and  the 
owners  have  retaliated  by  refusing  to  put  the  regular  miners  on, 
and  have  employed  others  for  the  machines  and  for  blasting  and 
hauling  the  coal,  all  of  which  has  aggravated  the  feeling  of  miners 
against  the  machine  mines,  and  their  owners,  and  the  men  they 
employ.  This  condition  of  things  is  alike  unfortunate  for  owners 
and  miners,  as  the  miner  needs  the  work  even  if  it  be  with  a 
machine,  and  the  operator  needs  the  skill  of  the  trained  miner  to 
successfully  work  his  coal. 

Popular  sentiment,  however,  is  rather  with  the  miners  than  the 
owners,  and  physicians  have  pronounced  the  effect  of  the  compressed 
air  upon  the  machine  operators  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
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During  the  summer  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  establish  % 
living  rate  of  wages  for  the  hand-miner,  but  after  several  confer- 
ences and  a  failure  to  agree,  the  men  finally  went  to  work  for  a  eem 
and  a  half  a  bushel.  Subsequently,  however,  the  owners  advanced 
this  rate  to  a  cent  and  three-quarters  per  bushel,  or  4Bf  cents  per 
ton,  which  is  now  the  ruling  price  for  hand-mining. 

Accompanying  this  I  submit  my  notes  on  the  different  mines  ii 
each  county,  a  detailed  record  of  the  casualties  which  have  occur- 
red, and  such  tables  of  statistics  of  the  production  of  coal,  etc.,  as 
are  required  by  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

BoBERT  Winning, 

Inspector  5tk  District. 


ST.  CLAIB  COUNTY. 

The  Abbey  Coal  Co. 

This  company  is  extensively  engaged  in  mining  on  the  line  of 
the  Yandalia  railroad,  and  have  several  shafts  in  the  vicinity  d 
Caseyville,  St.  Clair  county,  and  CoUinsville,  Madison  county.  Those 
in  St.  Clair  county  are  the  No.  1  and  No.  6.  The  Springwell  mine  and 
No.  2  are  now  abandoned  as  hoisting  shafts,  the  coal  from  tboee 
workings  being  taken  out  at  the  No.  1  shaft.  The  coal  is  worked 
on  the  single-entry  system,  the  entries  being  16x6J  feet. 

On  my  first  visit,  in  November  last,  the  company  had  80  men 
and  8  mules  at  work,  but  in  the  succeeding  April  this  force  was 
reduced  to  15  men  and  3  mules.  The  mine  is  well  ventilated, 
having  11,700  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation  in  two  "splits." 

Joseph  Higginbotham,  Underground  Manager. 

The  No.  6  mine  of  the  Abbey  company  is  worked  wholly  with 
mining  machines,  and  has  been  from  the  time  it  was  originally 
opened.  It  is  laid  out  on  the  single-entry  plan.  The  roof  requires 
an  unusual  amount  of  timbering,  from  the*  fact  that  there  is  from 
6  to  8  feet  of  slate  overlying  the  coal.  The  Harrison  improved 
mining  machines  are  used,  and  the  men  working  them  are  the  most 
skillful  operators  I  have  seen  in  the  district.  The  labor  in  these 
works  is  divided  in  the  following  manner:  There  are  seven  ma- 
chines, with  a  skilled  operator  for  each,  and  with  each  of  these 
there  are  two  helpers,  making  21  men  handling  7  machines.  These 
make  employment  for  7  drillers  and  blasters,  40  loaders,  6  drivers, 
3  trappers,  2  cagers,  2  roadmen,  1  dumper,  2  car  trimmers,  I  slack 
shoveler,  7  timberers,  1  fireman,  1  blacksmith,  and  1  prop-cutter. 
All  the  men  are  paid  by  the  day.  Machine  men,  timberers  and 
blasters  receive  $2.25,  and  shovelers  and  loaders  $1.75  per  day.  A 
ventilating  fan  has  been  erected  here,  which  has  increased  the 
amount  of  air  in  circulation  from  4,G80  to  21,340  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  company  has  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  their  works  are  in  good  shape. 

William  Fletcher,  Superintendent ;  Caleb  Davis,  Underground  Man- 
ager. 
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The  Provedbnoe  Mine. 

This  mine  was  connected  by  side-track  with  the  Vandalia  road, 
and  operated  by  Messrs.  Miller,  Daniels  &  Co.  At  a  distance  of  186 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  they  encountered  a  fault,  when 
the  roof  gave  way,  and  precipitated  a  body  of  sand  into  the  mine, 
which  flowed  with  such  force  and  rapidity  as  to  fill  40  yards  of  entry 
12  feet  wide  by  4^  feet  high  in  30  minutes.  Subsequent  efforts  to 
tunnel  through  the  fault  were  ineffectual,  and  the  property  was 
abandoned. 

Joseph  Morris'  Mine 

Is  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  between  OTallon  and  Leb- 
anon. It  was  opened  originally  on  the  single-entry  system,  but  is 
being  changed  to  that  of  double-entry,  the  proprietor  claiming  as  a 
reason  for  the  change  that  double-entries  cost  less  in  the  long  run, 
gave  the  mine  better  ventilation  and  the  men  better  satisfaction. 
He  had  a  working  force  of  £2  men  and  boys  underground,  and  4  on 
the  top.  I  found  a  very  small  amount  of  air  in  the  passages,  owing 
to  a  recent  fall  of  rock  in  the  return  air  course.  This  was  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up. 

The  Bennett  Mine. 

This  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding,  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bennett.  The  coal  in  this  and  the  Mor- 
ns mine  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of  other  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  commands  a  better  price  in  the  market.  This  is  a  double-entry 
mine,  employing  88  people  underground.  On  my  first  visit  I  found 
some  gas  in  the  workings,  and  a  feeble  current  of  air ;  but  by  clean- 
ing up  and  widening  the  return  air-way,  succeeded  in  doubling  the 
volume  of  air  and  dissipating  the  gas.  There  was  no  escapement 
outlet  to  this  mine  except  through  the  air-shaft  in  which  the  furnace 
was  located.  The  proprietor  has  undertaken  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  and  may  proceed  to  sink  another  shaft. 

The  Lebanon  Mine. 

This  place  is  also  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  at  Leb- 
anon, and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Gustave  Weisberger.  The  shaft 
was  sunk  a  year  ago,  under  many  dif&culties.  At  a  depth  of  26 
feet,  12  feet  of  quicksand  was  encountered;  and  again,  at  a  depth 
of  50  feet  there  was  found  30  feet  more  of  quicksand  producing  120 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  With  this  experience  with  the  strata, 
they  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  sink  an  escapement. 

In  April  there  were  IT  men  at  work  in  the  mine,  which  was  ordi- 
narily ventilated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  pump,  but  as  that  was 
undergoing  repairs,  there  was  no  current  perceptible. 

T^E    SUMMERFIELD  MiNE. 

This  is  also  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad.  There  were 
only  8  men  at  work  in  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  there  was 
no  attempt  at  ventilatiob.  The  property  has  changed  hands  three 
times  since  I  came  into  the  field,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that  an 
escapement  shaft  should  be  sunk  at  once,  it  may  continue  to  change. 
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Joseph  Taizlob's  Mine 

is  situated  at  Alma,  or  Bidge  Prairie,  and  is  one  of  the  old  mines 
of  the  Gartside  Coal  Co.,  the  other  at  this  place  having  been  aban- 
doned. The  present  proprietor  bought  the  remnant  of  coal  in  these 
old  workings,  the  use  of  plant,  etc.,  and  is  getting  what  he  can  out 
of  them,  with  a  force  of  43  employes  in  the  works.  At  both  of  my 
visits  the  air  at  the  working  faces  was  unavoidably  bad,  owing  to 
the  extent  and  irregularity  of  the  old  workings  and  the  accamoJa- 
tions  of  old  refuse.  I  advised  taking  the  pillars  in  sets  from  the 
face  backwards,  as  a  means  of  insuring  better  air-ways. 

James  Conroy,  a  blind  miner  well  known  throughout  the  field, 
was  badly  hurt  at  this  place  while  drilling  out  a  shot  which  had 
missed  fire.  His  injuries  were  thought  to  be  fatal,  but  he  recovered, 
and  has  given  up  mining. 

The  Vancourt  Mine. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  at 
OTallon,  and  at  my  first  visit  was  operated  by  B.  W.  Williamson. 
I  found  the  place  in  very  bad  condition,  and  ordered  extensive 
repairs,  especially  on  the  shaft,  which  subsequently  caved  in.  In 
February  a  co-operative  company  of  miners  took  the  property,  and 
have  made  good  progress  in  excavating  and  retimbering  the  shaft, 
and  have  promised  to  but  the  place  in  good  condition. 

The  Gartside  Coal  Co. 

This  company  operates  two  mines,  located  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad  at  Bidge  Prairie,  and  known  as  the  "Cross-Roads" 
and  **Mentor"  mines. 

The  Cross-Roads  is  an  old  mine,  wrought  on  the  double-entry 
plan,  which  gives  employment  to  65  men  inside.  The  coal  is  mined 
with  5  Harrison  machines.  There  is  no  escapement  shaft,  but  an 
entry  is  being  driven  to  connect  the  working  with  the  company's 
mine  adjoining. 

The  Mentor  mine  is  a  new  mine,  the  shaft  having  been  completed 
in  June  last.  In  November  they  were  still  working  at  the  bottom, 
havmg  just  started  cross-entries,  one  of  which  is  to  make  the  con- 
nection with  the  old  mine,  thus  affording  not  only  the  necessary 
escapement  for  both,  but  a  gallery  for  conducting  the  pipes  convey- 
ing air  from  the  compressor  to  the  machines  of  both  mines. 

William  Mellett,  Superintendent. 

The  Emmett  Mine. 

This  mine  is  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad.  It  was 
found  in  good  condition,  employing  28  men,  to  whom  over  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  was  distributed.  This  force  has  since 
been  reduced  until  the  engineer  is  able  to  do  all  the  hoisting  and 
dumping,  and  then  trim  the  cars. 
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The  Ekh^ecke  Mine  No.  2. 

This  property  is  located  contiguous  to  the  Belleville  Nail  Mill, 
and  supplies  that  establishment  with  coal,  which  is  delivered  direct 
from  the  mine  in  pit  cars  to  the  mill.  The  miners  at  this  place 
put  a  check- weighman  at  the  top  to  inspect  the  weighing  of  the 
coal,  and  the  proprietor  thereupon  removed  his  weighmaster,  leaving 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  men. 

Twenty-five  men  were  employed  underground  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  A  good  volume  of  air  was  passing  in  the  main  entries, 
but  still  it  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  the  attention  of 
the  pit-boss  was  called  to  it,  with  instructions  to  correct  the  evil. 

YocE  Bros.  Mine. 

This  is  a  single-entry  mine,  with  entries  30  feet  wide.  It  is  con- 
nected with  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  owned  by  the  same  parties, 
who  are  the  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  Yock  mining 
machines;  The  mine  is  worked  with  these  machines,  and  gives 
employment  to  65  men  underground.  AU  men  are  paid  by  the  day. 
The  blaster  and  loader  work  together,  and  receive  $4.40  for  24 
boxes  of  coal,  which  is  considered  a  day's  work.  The  boxes  con- 
tain 22  bushels.  The  air -ways  are  10^x5^  feet,  and  the  volume  of 
air  passing  measured  7,623  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Hazzard  &  Emory,  Belleville. 

This  is  also  a  single-entry  mine,  employing  15  miners.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  air  was  being  turned  so  as  to  thaw  the  ice  out 
of  the  hoisting  shaft,  and  since  then  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
give  it  a  personal  inspection.  Miners  report  good  air  and  a  good 
escapement.  Mr.  Emory,  Sup't,  looks  after  this  place,  and  also  the 
mines  of  the  same  parties  on  the  Cairo  Short-line. 

A.  Ogden  &  ScN,  Eentchlbr. 

These  parties  are  operating  a  small  single-entry  mine,  employing 
about  20  men.  They  ventilate  with  a  furnace,  and  had  an  abun- 
dance of  air.  One  or  the  other  of  the  firm  runs  the  engine.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  any  of  the  mines  on  this  road  more  than 
once. 

Kentchler  Coal  Co. 

This  company  employs  about  10  miners,  and  shows  a  good  volume 
of  air  in  the  workings.  The  coal  is  weighed  at  the  bottom  by  the 
eager  before  it  is  hoisted,  and  the  engineer  dumps  it  and  trims  the 
cars.    This  company  has  only  been  in  operation  since  last  December. 

William  Crawson  &  Sons,  Kentchler. 

These  parties  employ  about  20  men,  and  are  spoken  well  of  by 
them.  The  volume  of  air  is  somewhat  more  than  100  cubic  feet  to 
the  man.     The  scales  at  this  place  are  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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shaft,  and  they  have  a  boy  for  the  weighmaster,  but  he  onderstandfi 
his  business  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

The  escapement  shaft  is  in  fair  condition.  One  of  the  sons  is  pit- 
boss. 

The  Masooutah  Mine. 

This  place  was  condemned  for  want  of  escapement  shaft,  and  as 
the  proprietors  of  the  mine  and  the  proprietors  of  the  land  could  not 
agree  as  to  who  should  sustain  the  cost  of  sinking  it,  the  mine  was 
abandoned.    It  was  operated  solely  to  supply  a  local  demand. 

Conrad  Beinegee,  Mine  No.  1. 

This  mine  is  at  Birkner  Station.  It  is  a  machine  mine,  having 
eight  Harrison  machines  in  operation,  and  giving  employment  to  50 
men  underground,  who  are  all  paid  by  the  day.  The  machine  men 
are  paid  4  cents  per  lineal  foot  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  the  cut 
being  4  feet  deep,  and  they  average  $2.80  a  day.  Shovelers  and 
loaders  receive  $1.75  per  day — the  day's  work  being  24  cars,  con- 
taining 18  bushels  each.  Blasters  receive  $2.25  a  day,  the  powder 
being  furnished  by  the  company.  The  air  is  split  into  two  currents, 
showing  3,560  and  25,165  cubic  feet  per  minute,  respectively.  A  fan 
has  been  erected  to  supersede  the  furnace  so  as  to  permit  of  ladders 
in  the  air  shaft  for  the  escape  of  the  men. 

The  Welch  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  has  the  management  of  two  mines 
of  the  above  company  located  at  Birkner— the  Victor  and  Excelsior. 
The  former  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  and  will  only  be  reopened 
upon  a  revival  of  trade.  There  were  about  20  miners  employed  at 
the  Excelsior  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  was  no  current  of  air 
at  the  time,  but  a  new  air  course  was  being  pushed  forward  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  shorter  and  better  passage.  Mr.  Harris  also  con- 
templated introducing  4  of  the  Yock  mining  machines.  He  makes 
the  statement  that  he  can  produce  coal  cheaper  by  hand-labor,  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coal,  the  machine  mining  turns  it  out  in 
better  shape  for  the  market.  It  is  the  custom  with  miners  to  blast 
it  **oflf  the  solid  *  without  undermining,  which  breaks  it  up  too 
much.  He  has  already  had  two  machines  in  his  place  and  states 
that  the  cost  of  operating  the  compressor  is  greater  than  the  usual 
estimates. 

Kneoht  &  Son. 

This  is  a  St.  Louis  firm  operating  a  mine  at  Birkner,  with  five 
Harrison  machines,  when  working  up  to  their  capacity.  With  four 
machines  they  employ  a  force  of  38  men  as  follows :  Four  machine 
men  at  $2.80  per  day,  4  shovelers  at  $1.75,  6  blasters  at  $2.25,  and 
21  loaders  at  $1,75.  The  day's  work  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
boxes  or  pit  cars  filled,  which  at  this  place  must  be  24,  containing 
an  average  of  20  bushels  each.  The  average  daily  product  is  266 
tons.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition,  and  connection  is  made  with 
mine  adjoining  to  furnish  facilities  for  escape.  The  air  is  distributed 
in  two  splits,  with  a  total  volume  of  3,412  cubic  feet. 
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This  firm  is  distiDgnished  as  the  only  one  in  the  district  which 
offered  any  discourtesy  to  the  inspector,  and  that  emanated  from 
their  office  in  St.  Louis,  not  from  the  gentlemen  at  the  mines. 

Harry  Lester,  Superintendent. 


The  Dutch  Hollow  Mine. 

This  and  the  Birkner  Coal  Go's,  mine  are  owned  and  worked  by 
coal  miners  for  their  own  benefit.  They  are  both  single-entry  mines, 
like  most  of  the  mines  about  here.  The  Dutch  Hollow  Mine  gives 
employment  to  24  miners,  and  is  connected  underground  with  the 
Knecht  shaft.  Their  air  ways  are  large  enough,  but  the  volume  of 
air  was  deficient. 

The  Birkner  shaft  is  connected  underground  with  the  Pollock 
mine  adjoining.  There  are  about  15  miners  at  work,  and  the 
amount  of  air  in  circulation  measures  twice  as  much  as  that  in  the 
former  place. 

Edward  Avery,  President. 


The  Pollock  Mine. 

* 

This  is  another  Birkner  mine,  employing  about  10  miners,  and 
connected  with  two  adjoining  mines  underground.  The  works  were 
closed  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit,  and  had  been  for  several 
days. 

Millstadt  Coal  Co.,  and  Others, 

At  Millstadt,  on  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  Narrow  Gauge  Baihroad, 
there  are  several  mines,  that  of  the  above  company  and  of  the 
Millstadt  Union  Co.  being  entirely  new.  The  shafts  of  both  have 
just  been  completed  and  the  engines  and  machinery  are  being  put  in 
position  preparatory  to  hoisting. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing. there  are  four  small  mines  operated, 
for  local  sales  of  coal,  by  Jojin  Behomann,  John  Crossman,  Fur- 
ham  &  Co.,  and  the  High  Prairie  Coal  Co.  These  employ  from  8  to 
8  miners  each  for  a  part  of  the  year  only.  At  the  two  latter  places 
the  men  were  ordered  out  of  their  rooms  until  proper  air  courses 
were  established,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  second  places  of 
egress. 

S.   A.   WiSENBORN,   HaKMONY. 

This  station  Is  on  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bailroad,  and  the 
mine  is  a  single-entry  mine,  employing  about  50  men  inside. 

There  was  found  an  abundance  of  air,  divided  into  three  splits, 
and  kept  in  circulation  by  furnace.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  what 
they  have  done  in  regard  to  escapement  shaft. 

Samuel  Daniels,  Pit-boss. 
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BosB  Hill  Mining  Co. 

This  mine,  on'  the  line  of  the  same  railroad,  was  in  good  con- 
dition, giving  work  to  15  .miners.  Ventilation  was  ample.  They 
have  promised  to  erect  fan,  and  enlarge  air  shaft  for  an  escape- 
ment. This  is  also  a  company  of  miners,  who  have  bought  the 
coal  and  leased  the  plant  of  Hazzard  &  Emory. 

James  Day,  Pit-boss. 

John  Kloess'  New  Mine. 

This  is  a  new  mine,  opened  with  single  entries,  and  the  rooms 
are  turned  off  each  side  of  main  entries,  making  it  very  difficult, 
owing  to  numerous  doors,  to  convey  air  properly  to  the  working 
faces.  A  fan  has  been  put  up,  and  at  my  visit  50  men  were  at 
work  underground. 

Besides  doing  a  fair  shipping  business,  this  mine  is  favorably 
located  for  team  trade,  of  which  they  have  considerable. 

The  Northwestern  Goal  Co.,  Belleville. 

This  company  has  a  single-^ntry  mine,  working  15  miners,  and  is 
connected  below  with  the  Green  Mound  mine,  adjoining,  the  shaft 
of  one  being  the  downcast,  and  that  of  the  other  the  upcast.  The 
company  is,  however,  sinking  another  shaft,  with  a  view  to  aban- 
doning this. 

Joseph  Schront,  President. 

The  Green  Mound  Coal  Co. 

This  mine  adjoins  the  foregoing,  and  has  the  same  system  of  ven- 
tilation. The  company  is  composed  of  miners  and  Belleville  mer- 
chants. These  two,  and  five  other  pits  in  the  same  vicin?ty,  were 
flooded  by  Eichland  creek  in  November  last.  The  territory  em- 
braced in  this  disaster  was  about  two  miles  in  length  by  a  half 
mile  in  width,  and  the  mines  filled -were  those  of  John  Taylor, 
Henry  Taylor,  James  Beattie,  John  Kloess  and  John  Maul,— the 
latter,  however,  had  been  previously  abandoned,  and  the  pit-cars 
and  iron  taken  out. 

This  damage  to  mining  property  was  the  consequence  of  care- 
lessly mining  under  the  possible  bed  of  the  creek,  with  very  insuf- 
ficient strata  intervening  between  the  coal  and  the  surface. 

William  Bubble  &  Co. 

This  firm  is  working  an  old  mine,  without  any  special  system, 
but  solely  with  the  aim  of  securing  whatever  coal  there  may  be, 
whether  pillars  or  otherwise.  They  employ  about  10  miners,  and 
have  plenty  of  air  in  circulation,  owning  to  the  fact  that  their  shaft 
is  the  downcast  for  a  current  which  ventilates  two  other  adjoining 
mines  belonging  to  the  same  estate. 
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The  Humbolt  Mine. 

This  place  has  been  operated  by  three  different  parties  since  I 
first  knew  it,  and  as  the  escapement  shaft  requires  overhauling, 
tbere  may  be  other  changes  still  in  the  nominal  ownership.  There 
are  usually  about  10  or  15  men  at  work  in  the  place,  and  for  these 
tliere  was  3,74J  cubic  feet  of  air. 

There  are  several  small  places  for  mining  coal  for  local  trade,  in 
this  vicinity,  the  names  of  proprietors  being  James  Charlton,  Law- 
rence Faberer,  Gellwicks  &  Itichards,  and  Jacob  Brosius,|  the  latter 
of  whom  is  required  to  sink  an  escapement  shaft  before  resuming 
"work  for  the  winter. 

Summit  Goal  Mine. 

This  is  an  old  mine,  on  the  **Cairo  Short  Line,"  which  has  been 
worked  since  1865,  and  employs  at  present  about  20  men.  There  is 
a  large  area  worked  out,  but  the  estate  consists  of  225  acres,  much 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  touched.  They  have  sunk  a  new  shaft 
lately,  to  a  lower  seam,  which  is  thought  to  be  No.  4,  the  upper  one 
being  recognized  as  No.  5.  This  new  seam  is  said  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity, 2^  feet  in  thicknes3,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  it  with  the  long- 
wall  workings. 

Gabtside  Mine  No.  2. 

This  mine  has  been  closed  ever  since  I  came  into  the  field,  owing 
to  the  depression  in  the  coal  business.  It  is  in  good  condition,  and 
work  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  justify  it. 

Gabtside  Mine  No.  8. 

This  is  a  single-entry  mine,  worked  by  machines.  There  are  5 
machines  employed,  requiring  a  force  of  5  operators,  5  shovelers, 
80  blasters  and  loaders,  and  19  laborers,  underground.  Amount 
of  air,  July  23d,  3,423  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  place  is  worked 
in  connection  with  the  Branch  mine  adjoining. 

The  Skellett  Mine. 

This  place  is  operated  conjointly  with  Schureman's  inine,  adjoin- 
ing,— that  is,  a  single  compressor  is  used  for  the  machines  in  both- 
mines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gartside  and  Branch  mines.  There  are 
8  Harrison  machines  in  operation,  employing  in  all  about  100  men. 
For  these  the  volume  of  air  in  circulation  was  10,800  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

William  Skellett,  Superintendent. 

The  Poynton  Mine. 

This  property  embraces  about  92  acres  of  land,  80  acres  of  which 
are  worked  out.  A  company  of  miners  have  a  lease  of  the  property, 
and  are  taking  out  the  remaining  mineral.  There  are  about  10  men 
at  work  at  it,  all  shareholders,  and  for  these  there  is  1,200  feet  of  air 
in  motion.    Ladders  are  placed  in  the  air-shaft,  for  purposes  of  escape. 

John  Polk,  Superintendent. 
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Hazzabd  &  Emobt's  Mine. 

This  is  an  old  mine,  which  has  been  very  poorly  managed,  the 
works  being  very  irregular  and  wanting  in  system,  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  conduct  the  air  properly  to  the  working  places. 

There  are  about  50  men  employed,  the  total  amount  of  air  being 
only  2,310  cubic  feet. 
Charles  Emory,  Superintendent. 

Entebpbise  Coal  Mining  C6. 

This  4S  another  company  of  miners  who  have  leased  an  old  inine 
of  Hazzard  &  Emory,  in  which  they  are  doing  a  small  business, 
working  old  pillars  and  remnant  coal. 

The  Bbandenbeboer  Mine. 

This  mine  employs  a  force  of  about  50  men,  and  is  ventilated  by 
a  furnace  which  gave  a  current  of  8,080  cubic  feet,  but  has  since 
been  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Brandenberger  was  one  of  the  first  operators  to  put  scales  on 
the  dump  for  weighing  coal  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
arrangement  with  the  miners  was  that  he  should  pay  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  less  per  bushel  for  unscreened  coal  weighed  at  the  top,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  for  coal  as  weighed  after  screening  on  the 
track  scale.  This  agreement  was  subsequently  adopted  at  the  mines 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Bebbs'   Mine. 

This  was  a  small  place,  employing  about  10  men,  the  coal  being 
raised  by  horse-power.  The  owner  was  fined  for  violation  of  the 
mining  laws,  and  the  place  has  since  been  closed. 

The  Main  Guy  Mine. 

This  mine  is  operated  by  Mr.  John  Maule.  It  has  no  shipping 
facilities,  but  its  product  is  delivered  direct  to  the  adjoining  nail 
mill  of  Messrs  Waugh  &  Co.,  the  surplus  being  sold  to  teams. 
About  25  men  are  employed,  for  whom  there  is  a  current  of  12,842 
cubic  feet  of  air  maintained.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  property  will 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  its  owners,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing the  roof,  and  the  probable  limited  amount  of  coal. 

Heinbich  Coal  Co. 

About  40  persons  are  employed  in  this  mine  at  Heinrichtown,  and  at 
first  the  current  of  air  measured  only  2,718  cubic  feet.  Since  then 
a  fan  has  been  put  in  increasing  the  volume,  and  the  escapement 
shaft  has  been  made  available  by  the  construction  of  ladders.  The 
company  owns  100  acres  of  land,  and  on  it  houses  for  their  work- 
men. To  each  family,  grazing  is  furnished  for  one  cow  free  of 
charge. 
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The  Beighart  Mine,  Freeburg. 

This  property  is  worked  under  a  lease  by  Charles  Beiker  &  Co., 
who  employ  about  ten  miners,  for  whom  a  volume  of  9,790  cubic 
feet  of  air  is  furnished  by  a  furnace.  In  this  case  as  in  many 
others  I  have  induced  the  operators  to  introduce  a  fan  in  place  of 
furnace  in  order  to  enable  them  to  place  ladders  in  the  air  shaft 
and  make  it  available  for  purposes  of  escape  for  the  men  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Freeburg  Coal  Co. 

Fourteen  miners  and  the  necessary  auxilliary  force  are  employed 
in  this  mine,  which  is  ventilated  by  furnace.  The  furnace  in  this 
case  also  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  fan  and  the  air  shaft  utilized  for 
escapement  purposes. 

The  Bichland  Mine. 

This  is  located  at  Wilderman  Station,  and  is  operated  by  the 
Dutch  Hollow  Co.,  which  is  a  co-operative  company  of  miners. 
There  are  12  of  them  and  they  have  4  mining  machines,  two  of 
Harrison's  and  two  of  Yock's  patent.  Only  one  of  them  was  being 
used  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  There  was  plenty  of  air,  but 
they  have  determined  to  substitute  fan  for  furnace.  , 

Brandenberger's  Mine. 

This  is  also  at  Wilderman  Station.  On  my  first  visit  they  were 
using  two  machines  of  Mr.  Brandenberger*s  invention ;  subsequently 
I  found  them  both  discarded.  They  were  very  heavy  and  were  de- 
signed to  be  worked  with  steam.  About  30  men  are  usually  at  work 
underground,  and  the  amount  of  air  was  increased,  after  my  first 
visit,  from  3,150  to  6,401  cubic  feet  by  cleaning  up  and  shortening 
the  air  ways.  At  this  place  the  furnace  is  on  the  surface.  There 
is  also  an  escapement  shaft  in  good  condition,  equipped  with  ladders 
and  substantial  landings  at  the  head  of  each. 

Deuzenburgh's  Mine. 

Hanke,  Miller  &  Co.  operate  these  works,  employing  about!  35 
people  inside.  They  have  chutes  for  coaling  locomotives,  which 
trade  is  shared  with  them  by  the  White  Oaks  Co.  The  main  entries 
are  single,  and  the  cross  entries  double.  They  ventilate  with  a  fur- 
nace which  is  large  and  well  built.  The  air  shaft  is  partitioned  off 
and  furnished  with  ladders  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

William  Miller,  Superintendent- 

The  Marissa  Coal  Co. 

This  is  a  double-entry  mine,  in  which  30  men  find  employment. 
The  furnace  at  this  place  was  stopped,  and  an  escapement  shaft 
begun. 

—37 
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The  Whttb  Oaks  Mine. 

Messrs.  Tijou,  Donk  &  Co.  operate  two  double-entry  mines  at 
this  place,  both  in  excellent  condition.  The  furnace  here  was  super- 
seded by  a  fan,  increasing  the  volume  of  air  from  6,890  to  11,760 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Joseph  Ej;aus  &  Bbo.,  Belleville. 

This  mine  has  a  slope  opening,  the  coal  being  hauled  out  with 
mules,  though  it  is  contemplated  to  introduce  an  engine  for  that 
purpose.  Fifteen  miners  are  employed,  and  the  workings  are  venti- 
lated by  use  of  pump  with  upright  boiler.  The  air  shaft  is  being 
fitted  up  for  an  escape  shaft. 

GoNcoBDiA  Mining  Co. 

This  a  new  enterprise  the  shaft  having  just  been  completed. 
Sixteen  miners  were  at  work  driving  entries,  the  coal  being  dumped 
on  railway  cars.  The  proprietors  promised  to  sink  escai>ement  shaft, 
and  make  the  outfit  all  the  law  requires. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

The  Pabadise  Mines,  Halliday  Bbos.,  St.  Johns. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  single  opening  in  this  district.  It  is  a 
slope  with  brick  archway  820  feet  length,  the  incline  being  1  in  20. 
The  hauling  cable  is  now  one  mile  in  length.  The  depth  of  the 
coal  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Bulmer,  the  underground  manager,  with  a 
view  to  sinking  shaft,  is  420  feet  below  the  surface.  These  are 
double-entry  workings,  but  the  nature  of  the  underlying  clay  renders 
it  necessary  to  leave  very  heavy  pillars.  They  nevertheless  save  80 
per  cent,  of  the  coal,  which  is  a  large  percentage  under  the  circiun- 
stances.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  a  large  furnace  well  attended  night 
and  day.  The  overcasts  are  arched  with  brick.  The  air  is  iwe 
taken  care  of,  carried  well  up  to  the  faces,  and  measured  in  the 
return  air  way  15,891  feet.  At  the  time  of  my  first  inspection  there 
were  150  miners,  8  boys,  85  laborers  and  85  mules  and  drivers,  at 
work  in  the  mine.  The  coal  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope 
by  the  company's  locomotive  which  hauls  the  pit  cars  about  a  mUe 
and  a  half  west  to  St.  Johns,  where  there  are  extensive  salt  works. 
The  product  of  5  wells  is  here  evaporated  producing  270  barrels  of 
salt  daily.  The  slack  screened  from  the  coeJ  at  the  mines  is  taken 
up,  washed  and  manufactured  into  coke. 

M.  G.  Wright,  Superintendent,  J.  Bulimer,  Undergroxmd  Manager. 

The  Entebpbise  Goal  and  Goee  Go. 

The  mines  of  this  company  are  situated  about  a  mile  south  of 
DuQuoin,  and  are  the  southernmost  mines  in  Perry  county,  and  are 
connected  by  switch  with  the  Dlinois  Gentral  railroad.  The  works 
are  laid  out  on  the  double-entry  system,  and  ventilated  by  the 
largest  furnace  in  the  district,  its  dimensions  being  85x6  feet,  and 
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he  height  6^  feet  in  front  and  7^  feet  at  the  back.  I  found  15,180 
fuhic  feet  of  air  in  the  passages  on  my  first  visit,  which  was 
naterially  increased  on  my  nesit.  This  mine  is  in  excellent  con- 
lition,  and  was  employing  70  men  and  8  mules  underground. 

J.  Cunliff,  Sup*t;  Matt.  Davidson,  Underground  Manager. 


The  Star  Coal  Mining  Co. 

This  company  is  located  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  and,  like 
khe  other  mines  in  this  county,  is  operated  and  worked  systemati- 
cally on  the  double-entry  principle.  The  company  owns  or  leases 
1^  acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which  is  worked  out.  The  remainder 
will  be  abandoned  next  summer  owing  to  a  bad  roof  inside  and  a 
bad  market  outside.    They  are  taking  pillars  at  present. 

Henry  Hom^  Bup't;  Mr.  Jeremiah,  Underground  Manager. 


The  Perry  County  Coal  Co. 

This  companv  has  just  completed  a  new  shaft,  and  an  escape- 
ment shaft  bricked  from  top  to  bottom.  They  have  their  machinery 
in  operation  and  are  driving  entries  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Goddard, 
Sup't,  kindly  furnishes  the  following  memoranda  of  strata  encount- 
ered in  sinking  shaft: 

Ft.    In. 

Boil,  sub-soil  and  clay 14  . . 

Boulders  and  limestone 5  6 

Clayey  shale 9  . . 

Coal 4 

Fire  clay 5  . . 

Hard  gray  limestone 5  6 

Soapstone 7  . . 

Coarse  gray  limestone 7  . . 

Blue  Umestone 6  . . 

Black  shaly  slate 4  . . 

Dark  sandstone  rock 3  . . 

Coal 5  1 

Total  depth 71  10 


The  Sun  Coal  and  Coke  Co,  No.  2. 

This  mine  is  located  still  further  north  than  the  foregoing,  and 
the  depth  of  the  coal  is  80  feet. 

This  is  a  double-entry  mine,  ventilated  with  furnace,  which  sup- 
plies 6,700  feet  of  air  to  about  70  men  and  four  mules.  The  com- 
pany will  abandon  this  mine  in  July  next,  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  lease,  and  open  up  their  new  mine  in  the  same  vicinity, 
known  as  No.  8.  This  mine,  however,  may  still  be  operated  by 
other  parties.    It  is  a  dry  mine,  and  in  good  condition. 
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Sun  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  No.  3. 

This  mine  has  recently  been  opened,  and  the  company  is  fit&c 
it  up  in  good  shape,  preparatory  to  handling  a  large  amoont  d 
coal,  and  putting  it  on  the  market  in  good  condition.  It  is  i 
double-entry  mine,  laid  out  in  good  form,  and  will  be  in  excelleid 
working  order  when  they  are  ready  to  abandon  their  present  works 

James  Buchanan,  Sup't. 

BuQuoiN  Coal  Mining  Co. 

This  company  has  abandoned  their  mine  due  east  of  town,  owisg 
to  a  bad  roof  and  the  fact  that  they  have  to  haul  their  shipping 
coal  a  mile  to  the  track.  They  have  mining  property,  however,  « 
the  Cairo  Short  Line,  with  good  shipping  facilities,  which  they  uril 
doubtless  develop. 

Frizzell  Coal  Co.,  DuQuoin. 

This  is  a  small  mine  about  a  mile  from  the  Illinois  Central  track 
at  DuQaoin,  and  all  coal  which  is  shipped  has  to  be  hauled  that 
distance.  The  mine  is  in  fair  condition,  and  ventilated  by  furnace. 
An  escapement  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  ladders  are  being  placei 
in  it.  About  10  men  are  employed  in  the  mine.  The  company  is 
desirous  of  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

George  Spencer,  Sup't. 

The  Moon  Mines,  DuQuoin. 

This  is  a  small  mine,  operated  only  in  winter,  badly  ventilated 
with  an  open  fire  on  the  floor  of  the  mine.  The  air  and  escape 
shaft  need  reconstructing,  which  the  Superintendent,  J.  B.  Maclin, 
has  promised  to  do  before  he  starts  up  for  the  winter. 

Several  small  mines,  either  idle  or  abandoned,  were  visited  in  this! 
vicinity,  among  them  that  of  Richard  Baillie,  George  Wiun,  the 
Galium  mine,  and  the  Lake  mine,  which  will  undergo  some  :iec€S-| 
sary  Improvements  in  case  business  is  resumed. 

D.  C.  Barbour  &  Son,  Tamaroa. 

The  mine  of  this  firm  was  found  in  bad  condition  at  my  fiif 
visit,  but  subsequently  several  desired  changes  were  made;  amon, 
them  was  the  erection  of  a  7-foot  fan,  the  covering  of  buildings  witj 
fire-proof  materials,  and  the  making  of  an  underground  connectiol 
with  an  adjacent  mine  for  escapement.  They  are  also  putting  in  1 
iron  in  the  place  of  wooden  track,  and  are  making  good  theii 
promise  to  put  the  place  in  standard  condition. 

D.  C.  Barbour,  Sup*t. 
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The  Cox  Mine,  Tamaroa. 

This  mine  is  operated  by  Mr.  P.  White,  and  is  adjoining  the  fore- 
going, with  which  an  underground  connection  is  being  made.  Like 
>liat,  it  was  found  in  bad  condition,  but  a  fan  will  be  put  in  and 
>ther  improvements  made.  This  place  is  very  much  in  need  of  a 
5ompetent  underground  manager.  One  of  the  miners  was  detailed 
bO  accompany  the  inspector,  as  the  only  person  on  the  place  who 
was  familiar  with  the  workings.  A  good  pit-boss,  well  paid,  will 
siilways  save  money  and  save  coal  for  the  mine  owner. 

John  H.  Schultze's  Mine. 

This  place  is  near  Pinckneyville,  and  is  run  in  winter  in  connec- 
tion with  a  saw-mill,  the  engine  of  which  hoists  the  coal.  The  pro- 
prietor owns  only  11  acres  about  the  mill,  and  though  complaining 
of  the  expense  of  it,  has  sunk  an  escapement  shaft. 

Mulene  &  Miller,  Pinckneyville. 

This  firm  has  recently  opened  a  new  mine  in  a  6.^-foot  seam  of 
coal,  and  will  drive  an  entry  at  once  to  an  old  well  and  enlarge  it 
for  an  escapement  shaft. 

The  Beaucoup  Mine. 

Donk  Bros,  own  200  acres  of  land  here  and  were  permitted  to 
drive  some  experimental  entries,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  value  of 
the  seam,  and  if  advisable,  sinking  a  new  shaft.  The  place  was 
ultimately  abandoned. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  Carbon  Hill  Mine. 

This  mine  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Carbondale,  and  is  oper- 
ated by  Samuel  T.  Brush.  The  shaft  has  been  abandoned,  and  a 
drift  opened  into  the  same  seam.  The  mine  has  been  worked  all 
summer,  with  an  increasing  business  and  good  prospects.  Mr.  Ait- 
kinson,  Superintendent,  has  made  a  successful  opening  of  the  drift, 
and  will  utilize  the  abandoned  shaft  for  an  escapement. 

.'I  The  St.  Louis  Ore  and  Steel  Co. 

I.  r. 

5  The  property  of  this  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver on  the  24th  of  July.  No.  3  shaft,  which  gave  employment 
;io  about  cO  miners,  but  was  wholly   deficient  in  proper  ventilation, 

jjwas  fortunately  closed.  The  No.  7  tunnel,  employing  about  160 
miners,  also  had  the  air  courses  badly  caved  in  and  choked  up. 
When  operations  are  resumed  many  improvements  will  be  neces- 
sary, which  Mr.  Simpson,  the  present  Superintendent,  proposes  to 
make.  The  coke  ovens  belonging  to  this  company,  and  connected 
with  these  mines,  are  also  suspended  until  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Gabtside  Goal  Go.'s  Mine. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  Narrow  Gauge 
Eailroad,  the  office  of  the  company  being  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  a 
double-entry  mine,  employing  100  men  inside,  and  is  ventilated  with 
steam,  the  volume  of  air  in  circulation  being  7,518  cubic  feet.  The 
.  company  has  enlarged  and  retimbered  with  heavy  timber  one  of  their 
hoisting  shafts,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  one-ton  cars.  It  is 
now  ready  for  extensive  operations. 

Mr.  Daniels,  Superintendent. 

The  Gabbondale  Goal  and  Goke  Go. 

Harrison  Shaft. 

This  is  a  double-entry  mine,  in  good  condition,  employing  117 
men  and  boys  and  8  mules  underground.  It  is  ventilated  by  water- 
fall in  the  escapement  shaft,  and  steam  in  the  hoisting  shaft,  which 
is  the  up-cast.  The  air  in  the  passages  measured  10,706  cubic  feet 
This  place  is  distinguished  for  the  harmony  existing  between  the 
company  and  the  men.  This  is  owing  largely,  in  the  first  place,  t^ 
an  annual  adjustment  of  prices.  The  company  weighs  and  pays 
the  miner  for  all  the  coal  in  his  car,  upon  the  stipulated  scale,  and 
then  screens  and  assorts  it  to  suit  the  market.  The  management 
also  provides  for  a  board  of  arbitration  or  adjustment,  composed 
of  five  miners,  two  designated  by  the  company,  two  by  the  miners, 
and  the  fifth  chosen  by  them.  The  duties  of  this  board  consist  of 
the  investigation  of  all  complaints  or  misunderstandings  which  may 
arise  as  to  prices  for  work,  or  grievances  of  any  nature.  They  also 
inspect  and  adjust  the  scales,  and  otherwise  administer  upon  affairs 
affecting  the  interests  of  miners  or  proprietors.  Only  in  case  of 
disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  board  are  difficulties  of  any 
kind  referred  to  the  General  Manager,  who  visits  the  mine  and  hears 
the  case  within  ten  days  after  notice  from  the  committee.  This  plan 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  six  years,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  parties,  and  has  secured  most  amicable  relations  be- 
tween them.  Mention  of  this  matter  is  made  here  in  the  hope  that 
the  experiment  may  be  tried  elsewhere. 

A.  G.  Bryden,  General  Manager,  St.  Louis. 

The  Big  Muddy  Goal  Go.,  Murphysbobo. 

This  company's  shaft  is  located  at  De  Soto,  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  It  is  a  single-entry  mine  employing  20  men  under- 
ground. The  proprietors  do  not  secure  as  much  trade  as  they  ought 
with  the  quality  of  coal  they  have,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  it 
out,  and  the  mine  is  consequently  not  run   steady. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

Dubois  Coal  Co.'s  Mine. 

This  is  a  single-entry  mine  affording  employment  to  about  50 
men  in  all.  There  was  found  6,987  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation, 
but  a  large  portion  of  it  was  lost  before  reaching  the  working  faces. 
The  ladders  in  the  escapement  shaft  were  burned  out  in  July,  but 
have  since  been  replaced.  The  erection  of  a  fan  was  contemplated, 
and  recommended  by  me,  but  the  present  pit-boss  determined  upon 
a  furnace,  though  in  my  opinion  it  involves  more  expense  and  does 
not  secure  as  good  results. 

G.  W.  Brown,  President. 

Nashville  Coal  Go. 
Hartman  &  Yock. 

This  mine  is  Employing  about  40  men  and  had  a  volume  of  air 
measuring  8,870  cubic  feet  per  minute,  divided  into  two  splits, 
affording  good  ventilation.  Mr.  Hartman  acted  promptly  on  all 
suggestions  of  the  inspector, — promised  to  get  a  fan,  and  the  con- 
tract for  escapement  shaft  was  let,  the  work  to  be  finished  in 
August. 

William  Anderson,  Pit-boss. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Centralia  Mining  and  Manupaoturino  Co. 

This  company's  mine  is  a  well-planned,  well  equipped  and  exten- 
sive colliery,  with  double  entries,  and  operated  for  a  large  business. 
There  are  about  100  men  employed,  and  there  was  over  15,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  circulation.  For  this  a  fan  is  in  use,  but  a  larger 
one  will  replace  it  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  shaft  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  There  is  a  pair  of  powerful  direct-acting 
engines,  of  the  Litchfield  manufactare,  for  hoisting  purposes,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  operating  a  revolving  screen  and  elevating  the  slack. 
Everything  is  done  in  a  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 

John  Forsythe,  Superintendent. 

Sandoval  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

This  is  another  important  mine  of  the  double-entry  class,  employ- 
ing about  75  men.  The  workings  are  systematically  laid  out,  and 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  to  split  the  air  current,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  efficiency.  Owing  to  litigation,  involving  the 
title  to  the  company's  land,  there  has  been  some  delay  in  sinking 
an  escapement,  but  that  is  now  under  way.  A  large  body  of  water 
bearing  sand  has,  however,  been  encountered,  which  is  causing 
delay  and  unusual  expense.  The  plan  of  the  work  contemplates  a 
first-class  escapement  shaft  when  completed. 

J.  S.  Middleton,  Superintendent. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  Trenton  Mine. 

This  mine  is  located  on  the  Ohio  and  MissiiJBippi  Railroad  track  at 
Trenton,  Joseph  Hanke,  proprietor.  It  is  a  double- entry  mine  in 
five  feet  of  coal.  An  old  hoisting  shaft  is  used  for  escapement, 
where  an  engine  is  placed  to  run  pumps,  and  hoist  men  if  necessary. 
This  mitie  makes  a  great  deal  of  water,  requiring  the  constant  use 
of  two  large  Cameron  pumps.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  steam  jet 
from  pump,  but  only  6,720  feet  was  found  for  about  100  men  and 
10  mules.  Mr.  Hanke,  however,  is  about  to  erect  a  fan  to  obtain  a 
better  volume.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  putting  in  track  scales, 
extra  pumps  and  steam  jets,  iron  track,  and  in  retimbering  the 
entries,  with  a.  view  to  bringing  the  place  in  all  respects  up  to  the 
legal  standard. 

Brbese  Minino  Co. 

«  

This  company  is  composed  of  the  merchants  and  miners  at  Breese, 
and  they  have  a  shaft  400  feet  deep  to  a  seam  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Coal  was  reached  in  1SS2,  and  opened  on  the  double-entry 
system.  The  entries  are  12  feet  in  width,  giving  abundant  area! for 
a  good  volume  of  air.  Circulation  is  obtained  by  use  of  an  upcast 
tower  about  25  feet  in  height,  the  diflference  in  temperature  alpne 
producing  a  current  of  7,273  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  illustrates 
the  advantage  of  roomy  well  kept  air  ways.  Owing  however,  to  the 
fluctuations  in  temperature,  a  fan  has  been  erected  to  secure  a 
uniform  current.    An  escapement  shaft  will  be  sunk  at  once. 

Carlyle. 

The  shaft  which  has  been  in  progress  at  this  point  for  a  number  of 
years  is  at  present  abandoned,  though  the  people  do  not  despair 
of  eventually  reaching  a  paying  seam  of  coal. 

•  SALINE  COUNTY. 
Illinois  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Harrisburg. 

• 

Eighty  men  and  four  mules  were  found  at  work  at  this  place,  with 
only  11,5:0  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  that  required  for  the  animals  alone.  The  air  courses  were 
circuitous  and  badly  obstructed,  while  comparatively  little  work 
might  effect  material  improvement.  This  was  undertaken  at  once, 
and  a  new  shaft  begun  for  an  upcast,  so  as  to  air  the  mine  in  two 
divisions. 

Wm.  Harpool,  Sup't. 

Newcastle  Mine. 

This  is  a  new  mine,  operated  by  horse-power,  employing  10  men^ 
and  with  escapement  shaft  just  completed. 

Mason  Alson,  Proprietor. 
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Clipton  Mine,  Habrisbuhg. 

This  is  a  slope  opening,  the  coal  being  hauled  out  by  mules.  It 
is  a  double-entry  mine,  well  planned  and  operated,  and  in  the  best 
condition  of  any  mine  in  the  county.  The  working  force  consists  of 
about  65  men,  and  the  air  is  carried  well  up  to  the  working  places. 

Boberts  &  Howells,  proprietors. 

Ledfobd  Mine. 

This  is  also  a  slope,  the  coal  being  hauled  about  200  yards  to  the 
tipple  on  railroad  track.  In  the  main  entries  there  was  12,000  cubic 
feet  of  air,  but  before  the  men  were  reached  this  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Fifty  men  and  4  mules  were  at  work  underground,  the  men  re- 
ceiving at  their  places  only  4,340  feet  of  air.  A  change  made  in 
underground  managers  will,  it  is  expected,  secure  much  needed  re- 
form in  the  condition  of  this  mine. 

C.  0.  Godfrey,  proprietor. 

Davenpobt  Mine,  Harrisburg. 

This  mine  has  been  recently  opened,  and  had  as  yet  no  side-track 
for  shipping  purposes,  but  was  doing  some  local  trade.  The  place 
will  be  opened  up  on  the  double-entry  system,  as  soon  as  rail  connec- 
tions are  made,  and  an  escapement  shaft  will  be  sunk.  The  coal  is  5 
feet  thick  and  28  feet  below  the  surface ;  20  of  which  is  soil  and  clay, 
6,  limestone,  and  2  slate. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

Equality  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Cassells  &  Temple. 

This  company  has  both  a  drift  and  a  shaft,  and  employed  about 
30  men  in  each  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  drift,  however,  is 
about  to  be  abandoned  as  worked  out,  while  the  shaft  is  new,  with 
double-entry  workings.  The  coal  is  faulty  and  dips  away  from  the 
shaft.  Entries  are  being  driven  to  test  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  seam.  Ventilation  is  secured  with  exhaust  steam  from  the 
pumps,  and  the  volume  measured  3,520  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

This  company  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  manufactured  salt 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  drift  opening,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke  in  a  limited  way.  The  coal  is  crushed,  and 
carried  by  a  perforated  conical  screen  to  the  washer,  where  it  passes 
from  hopper  to  hopper  and  is  thoroughly  cleaned  for  the  ovens. 
This  careful  preparation  gives  a  good,  clean  strong  coke.  These 
ovens  are  narrow  and  high,  about  2^  feet  wide  and  4|  feet  high,  and 
this  shape  leaves  the  coke  in  larger^  or  rather,  longer  pieces.  This 
coke  has  a  fine,  close  texture,  but  seemed  rather  lighter  than  that 
made  in  Jackson  county,  though  a  test  would  have  to  be  made  to 
decide  that  definitely. 
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WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Gabbondale  Goal  anb  Goee  Go.,  Gabtebyille. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  an  important  mine  at  this  place 
as  well  as  the  one  in  Jackson  county  already  reported  upon.  The 
same  policy  is  pursued  at  both  places,  and  the  same  harmony  pre- 
vails between  the  company  and  its  employes.  The  miners  here  are 
a  sober  and  inteUigent  class,  many  of  theur  owning  their  homes,  and 
some  of  them  owning  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

The  coal  in  this  mine  is  9^  feet  thick,  about  two  feet  of  which  is 
left  at  the  top  to  strengthen  the  roof,  which  in  some  palaces  is  noth- 
ing but  clay.  After  the  chambers  are  worked  out  tnis  top  coal  is 
generally  taken  down.  The  slack  is  transported  to  Harrison,  Jack- 
son county,  where  the  company's  coke  ovens  are  located,  to  be  made 
into  coke.  The  coke  manufacture  is  located  at  that  place  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Big  Muddy  river.  The 
/process  here  consists  of  crushing  the  coal,  then  hauling  it  with 
elevator  to  the  washer,  where  the  plungers  keeping  the  cosd  in  con- 
stant motion  force  it  over  the  screens  into  cars  which  take  it  to  the 
openings  in  the  tops  of  the  ovens.  All  the  ovens  are  charged  in  the 
same  manner,  and  their  capacity  is  from  four  to  seven  tons,  the 
time  for  coking  being  24  hours  or  72  hours,  or  even  longer,  as  may 
be  desired.  The  ovens  are  all  charged  for  the  same  time  however, 
and  as  soon  as  the  time  has  expired,  they  are  drawn,  and  re-charged 
at  once,  so  as  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  heat,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  good  coke,  for  which  purpose  also,  alternate 
ovens  are  drawn  and  charged.  The  washing  and  screening  process 
removes  all  impurities  which  have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
coal,  and  it  is  only  those  which  have  about  the  same  which  can 
find  their  way  into  the  coke.  Goals  with  slaty  partings  are  not 
suitable  for  coking  for  this  reason.  Even  when  the  slaty  seams  are 
hardly  perceptible  in  the  coal,  they  become  very  apparent  in  the 
coke.  At  Harrison  there  are  three  ** nests"  of  36  ovens  each,  or 
108  in  all,  40  of  which  have  been  in  operation  all  summer.  They 
are  built  back  to  back,  and  each  oven  is  16  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  an J 
8^  feet  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  inside  measurement.  The  charge  for 
seventy-two  hour  coke  is  five  tons.  The  coke  made  by  this  company 
'  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  competing  in  some  instances  saceess- 
fuUy  with  the  celebrated  Connelsville  coke. 

Two  neighboring  mines  are  also  operated  by  this  company,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carterville, — the  Williamson  Gounty  Mines,  (known  as 
the  Laflin  Slope,)  and  the  Dodd  Shaft.  The  former  was  the  first 
opening  of  the  company  in  this  county.  It  is  a  single-entry  mine, 
in  the  same  seam,  employing  about  80  men,  for  whom  there  was 
found  over  9,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation. 

The  workings  at  the  Dodd  shaft  are  double-entry,  and  connected 
underground  with  the  foregoing.  At  the  time  of  visit,  there  were 
about  100  men  at  work,  with  7,784  cubic  feet  of  air  in  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  two  small  places  in  the 
county,  operated  for  the  local  trade, — one  near  Marion,  worked  by 
J.  B.  Williford,  and  one  near  Garterville,  worked  by  J.  A,  Young. 
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A  drift  was  opened  in  a  two-foot  seam  of  good  quality,  two  miles 
west  of  Carterville,  by  George  Wright,  which  subsequently  was  aban- 
doned. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Jones  &  Nbsbit,  Coultebtille. 

This  shaft  is  825  feet  deep,  and  in  November  gave  employment 
to  30  men  and  3  mules.  For  these  there  was  3,600  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  circulation,  in  one  current.  Connection  was  made  by  driving 
a  narrow  entry,  with  their  new  shaft  used  as  an  escapement.  I 
advised  the  enlargement  of  this,  which  was  subsequently  done.  On 
the  6th  of  December  an  explosion  of  gas  occurred,  burning  siz  men, 
for  account  of  which  see  list  of  accidents.  On  the  8th  of  December 
there  was  11,418  feet  of  air  in  motion,  and  no  gas  has  been  en- 
countered since. 

Babnabd  Coal  Company,  near  Chesteb. 

This  is  a  single-entry  mine,  the  product  of  which  is  delivered  in 
Chester  for  steamboat  use.  They  employ  25  men,  and  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  passages  was  2,300  feet.  Furnace  has  since  been 
repaired,  and  the  air  shaft  has  been  made  available  for  escape- 
ment. 

William  Galby,  Percy. 

Coal  was  opened  at  this  place  in  July,  and  as  yet  but  little  min- 
ing has  been  done.  It  is  a  single-entry  mine,  and  the  coal  is  hoisted 
by  horse-power.    An  escapement  shaft  will  be  sunk  at  once. 

Kandolph  Coal  Mining  Company,  Percy. 

This  is  a  new  company,  who  have  just  opened  up  the  coal.  It 
is  44  feet  deep— 21  feet  of  soil  and  clay,  17  feet  of  lime  rock,  1  foot 
of  shale,  and  5  feet  of  coal.  It  is  designed  to  open  double  entries, 
and  hoist  with  gin. 

E.    H.   EOSEBOROUGH,    SPARTA. 

About  25  men  were  found  employed  at  this  mine,  with  suflBcient 
ventilation.  Work  has  been  suspended  since,  but  an  engine  has  been 
substituted  for  horse-power  at  the  hoisting  shaft,  and  preparations 
made  for  resuming  on  a  larger  scale. 

D.  B.  Boyd,  Sparta. 

This  is  a  double-entry  mine,  employing  about  25  men  in  the  ship- 
ping and  local  trade.  There  was  found  7,000  feet  of  air,  carried  well 
up  to  the  faces.  Escapement  shaft  was  put  in  repair,  brake  put  upon 
the  hoisting  gin,  track  scales  put  in,  and  a  disposition  manifested 
to  comply  with  all  legal  requirements.  This  is  about  the  best  man- 
aged mine  in  the  county,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Davidson,  a  com- 
petent and  intelligent  pit-boss. 
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The  Eden  Mine,  Sparta. 

This  is  a  small  single-entry  mine,  employing  few  men,  and  devoted 
to  the  local  trade.  It  was  doing  a  fair  business,  but  was  not  in  good 
condition.  There  was  no  escapement  shaft,  the  traveling  ways  were 
narrow,  and  a  hemp  rope  was  used  for  hoisting,  with  horse-power, 
in  a  shaft  150  feet  deep.  Unless  radical  changes  are  made  in  this 
and  other  similar  places  in  the  vicinity,  the  inspector  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  close  them  up. 

There  are  several  small  "country  banks"  in  this  vicinity,  worked, 
more  or  less  irregularly,  by  farmers  or  others,  for  neighborhood  sup- 
ply, not  deserving  mention  as  mines,  which  are  nevertheless  recorded 
as  contributing  to  the  coal  product  of  the  county. 


CASUALTIES  IN  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

No.  1.  Frank  Cook,  driver  at  the  mine  of  the  Frizzell  Coal  Co., 
aged  18,  was  killed  by  being  caught  with  the  cage.  The  company 
settled  with  his  mother,  who  is  a  widow. 

No.  2.  Thomas  Sowman  was  killed  October  17,  at  Tunnel  No.  7 
of  the  St.  Louis  Ore  and  Steel  Company,  by  the  fall  of  coal.  He 
had  been  left  in  his  room  to  finish  loading  some  coal  by  the  other 
men  working  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  man  who  worked  in  the 
room  with  him.  Subsequently  the  driver  returned  for  the  coal,  saw 
no  light  in  the  room  and  went  away,  supposing  Mr.  Sowman  had 
also  gone.  As  he  was  missed,  however,  at  supper,  search  was  made 
for  him,  when  he  was  found  in  his  room  with  his  head  crushed  under 
a  mass  of  coal  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  He  left  a  widow  and 
three  children. 

No.  8.  Alex.  Temple  was  killed  November  30,  at  Boseborough's 
shaft,  on  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  by  a  fall  of  coal.  He 
was  18  years  old,  and  was  working  alone  in  a  room  adjoining  that 
of  his  brother-in-law.  The  latter  on  going  in  to  look  after  him  found 
him  crushed  beneath  the  coal  and  dead. 

No.  4.  Fritz  Heisler,  widower,  aged  68.  was  also  killed  by  falling 
coal  in  his  room  at  Knaus  &  Brother's  mine,  December  11.  He  was 
loading  his  box  and  standing  under  the  coal  which  was  cut  on  one 
side.  It  gave  way  without  warning  and  killed  him  instantly.  This 
practice  of  working  under  coal  which  is  partly  detached  is  a  custom 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  miners  are  disposed  to 
resent  any  suggestion  as  to  the  danger  of  it. 

No.  5.  Edward  Suddoth  was  also  killed  by  the  falling  of  coal  at 
the  Trenton  mine,  on  the  1st  of  March. 

No.  6.  Thomas  Hudson  was  killed  at  Tunnel  No.  7,  St.  Louis 
Ore  and  Steel  Company,  by  a  fall  of  the  top  coal.  He  had  fired  a 
shot  just  before  dinner,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  in  to  the 
face  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  coal,  when  it  fell  upon  him.  He 
died  from  his  injuries  before  he  could  be  removed  from  the  mine. 
He  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

No.  7.  Paul  Superabe,  aged  40,  unmarried,  was  undermining  a 
standing  shot,  working  alone  because  he  was  not  considered  a  good 
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workman.  There  was  a  slip  running  through  the  coal  and  roof,  and 
when  he  had  cut  under  to  the  slip,  the  coal  and  rock  came  down, 
crushing  him  so  that  he  died  before  he  could  be  carried  home. 

No.  8.  Adam  Kunkle  was  killed  at  Conrad  Reinicke's  Shaft  No.  1, 
May  17.  He  was  engaged  the  day  before  to  shovel  away  from  a 
machine.  While  so  occupied,  some  loose  coal  from  the  face  fell  on 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict  fatal  injuries. 


Non-Fatal  Accidents. 

No.  1. — June  6, 1884,  at  Centralia  mines.  Joseph  Taylor  fired  a  shot 
which  knocked  out  the  props;  while  resetting  them  a  quantity  of 
slate  fell,  breaking  his  leg. 

No.  2.— September  7,  1883,  at  White  Oak  mine.  John  Hailson 
had  his  head  bruised  by  falling  slate. 

No.  3.— July  12,  1883.  Fred.  Desbergh,  while  setting  props,  had 
both  legs  broken  by  falling  slate,  at  Marrissa  Coal  Co.'s  mine. 

No.  4.— November  15,  1883.  While  Martin  Samllam  was  making 
a  cartridge,  it  bursted.  In  catching  the  powder  in  his  hat,  it  ignited 
from  a  spark  from  his  lamp,  exploding  a  keg  of  powder  near  by, 
burning  him  severely. 

No.  c. — At  Bruce  mine.  Frank  Senter,  while  filling  his  car,  had 
his  arm  broken  by  falling  coal. 

No.  6. — Henry,  Dyer  was  burned  by  powder,  at  Bruce  mine,  while 
drilling  out  a  hole  that  had  missed  fire  the  evening  before.  He  was 
idle  four  weeks  from  its  etfects. 

No.  7. — March  1,  1881.  Henry  Vogel  was  seriously  hurt  by.  fall- 
ing coal,  at  Joseph  Hanke's  mine,  Trenton,  and  was  unable  to  work 
for  two  months. 

No.  8. — December  4,  1883.  J.  Williams  (a  colored  miner),  at  St. 
John's  mine,  had  his  leg  broken  by  falling  coal,  while  filling  his  car. 

No.  9.— December  10,  18S3,  at  St.  John  slope.  Henry  Baird,  while 
unloading  a  car,  had  his  leg  broken  by  falling  slate. 

No.  10. — November  15,  1883.  Eandolph  Bishop  had  one  leg  broken 
and  the  other  dislocated  at  hip,  by  falling  slate,  while  loading  a  car 
with  slack,  at  Sun  coal  and  coke  mine. 

No.  11. — May  5,  1883.  Francis  Doyle,  at  St.  John  slope,  was 
drawing  pillars  and  shoveling  coal  from  under  top  coal  and  slate, 
to  take  down  coal  and  set  timbers  to  the  slate,  when  it  came  down, 
bruising  him  severely  on  his  hips  and  head,  knocking  out  eight 
teeth. 

No.  12. — T.  Howells,  at  DuQaoin  Coal  Mining  Company's  mine, 
was  hurt  in  the  groin,  by  rope  slipping  off  the  drum,  while  he  was 
at  work  on  top  of  the  cage  putting  in  guide. 

No.  13. — May  31,  1884.  John  Gamble  had  his  collar  bone  broken. 
While  bringing  out  a  trip  of  full  cars  at  Schureman  mine,  a  wheel 
was  broken  on  the  car  he  was  riding,  throwing  him  against  the  rib. 
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No.  14. — June  24,  1884.  Nicholas  Gardner  and  Matbias  Issler. 
were  severely  hurt  at  Schureman  mine  by  falling  roof.  While  nm- 
ning  a  maobine,  Gardner's  left  arm  was  badly  cut,  and  Issler  had 
his  leg  broken. 

No.  15. — October  24,  1888.  John  Kingham,  employed  as  shoveler 
for  machine  at  William  Skellet's  mine,  had  bis  leg  broken,  by  a 
collision  of  pit  cars  on  one  of  which  he  was  riding. 

No.  16. — Jannary  12,  1884.  At  Skellet  mine,  John  Enmmick  was 
seriously  injured,  by  slate  falling  on  him,  while  loading  a  car  with 
coal.  His  ribs  were  crushed  into  the  lungs.  The  doctors  say  he 
cannot  live. 

No.  17. — September  29,  1888.  James  Smith  was  badly  braised  on 
head  and  shoulders  by  falling  slate,  while  working  with  a  machine 
at  Skellet  mine.  « 

No.  18. — December  6,  1883.  At  CoulterviHe  mines,  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas,  six  men  were  seriously  burned.  James  W.  Sively  had 
his  clothes  entirely  burned  off.  John  Malam  about  his  face  and 
back.  James  Frior,  face,  neck  and  right  hand.  Frank  Horn,  face, 
back  and  arms.  W.  S.  Beid,  face  and  hands,  John  Orr,  face,  neck, 
arms  and  back. 

No.  19. — March  11,  1884.  Richard  Beaty,  driver  at  tunnel  No.  7, 
was  caught  between  the  cars  and  bruised ;  be  was  idle  one  week. 

No.  20.— March  20,  1884.  At  St.  Louis  Ore  and  Steel  Co.  mine. 
Forest  Minnewell,  while  driving,  was  hurt  by  falling  timber,  knocked 
out  by  car  jumping  the  track. 

No.  21. — Watt.  Bickton  had  his  head  cut  and  back  hurt,  by  coal 
from  a  blast  fired  before  he  had  time  to  get  away. 

No.  22. — ^November  14, 1883.  Morgan  Davis,  was  severely  braised 
at  Providence  Goal  Go.  mine,  by  the  fall  of  coal  he  was  undermining. 

No.  28. — October  2,  1888.  At  A.  Brandenberger  &  Go.'s  mine, 
George  Piatt,  had  his  arm  broken  by  not  going  far  enough  away 
while  firmg  a  blast. 

No.  24. — June  20,  1884.  Frank  Eamer  had  his  back  injured  at 
John  Eloes  mine,  by  falling  slate  which  he  had  tried  to  take  down 
a  short  time  before. 

No.  26.— October  20,  1883.  Anthony  Faber  was  severly  burned 
by  the  explosion  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  keg  of  powder,  at  Gilliwick 
and  Bichards  mine. 

No.  26.— May  17,  1884.  At  Hazard  and  Emory's  mine,  Charles 
Emory,  Supt.  In  repairing  escapement  shaft,  timber  fell,  striking 
him  on  the  head;  he  was  idle  one  week. 

No.  27.— April  20,  1884,  John  Gardiner  had  his  left  leg  broken 
by  the  bucket  becoming  detached  and  falling,  back  on  him,  in  a 
shaft  which  was  being  sunk  by  Pittsburgh  Mining  Go.  at  Belleville. 

No.  28. — September  10,  1888.  At  Victor  mine,  Joseph  Worms 
was  hurt  on  his  back  by  coal  from  a  blast  he  had  firedj  and  went 
back  to  examine. 
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No.  29.  November  23,  1883.  William  Lewellin  received  a  severe 
injury,  at  Victor  mine,  by  coal  from  a  blast  striking  him  on  his 
liead. 

No.  30. — April  10,  1884.  While  Joseph  Worms  was  taking  down 
top  coal  at  Victor  mine,  slate  fell  on  him  bruising  his  back. 

No.  31. — September  14,  1883.  Henry  Lenz  was  hurt  by  cage 
coming  down  on  him,  while  passing  through  the  bottom  of  shaft  at 
G.  Bemicke*s  mine. 

No.  32. — September  12, 1883.  At  C.  Eeinicke's  mine  No.  1,  Bennet 
Xeluer  was  hurt  while  loading  a  car. 

No.  33. — October  11,  1883.  Charles  Beiblingwas  severely  hurt  on 
his  left  side  and  leg,  by  loose  coal  falling  on  him,  while  shoveling 
for  a  machine,  at  C.  Beinicke's  mine. 

No.  34. — March  14,  1884.  At  C.  Reinicke  mine,  Victor  Schendlin 
received  a  bruise  on  his  back  and  arm  by  falling  slate,  while  filling 
box  of  water. 

No.  35. — January  14,  1884.  Henry  Markstorm  was  burned  on  his 
face,  arms  and  breast,  bv  igniting  powder  in  a  hole  that  had  become 
clogged  in  charging,  ana  which  he  was  trying  to  force  back.  Idle 
two  months. 

No.  36. — May  17, 1884.  While  Adam  Kunkle  was  shoveling  for  a 
machine  at  G.  Beinicke's  mine,  about  four  or  five  bushels  of  coal 
fell  on  him,  injuring  him  internally. 

No.  37. — March  28,  1884.  James  Conroy  was  severely  burned  on 
his  face,  breast  and  arms,  by  the  explosion  of  powder  in  a  standing 
shot  which  he  was  drilling  out  at  J.  Taylor's  mine,  the  blast  of  coal 
tearing  the  flesh  from  his  right  arm. 

Np.  38. — ^June  7,  1884.  Joseph  Bodaker  was  bruised  on  his  side 
and  abdomen  by  falling  of  roof  between  the  props,  at  J.  Taylor's 
shaft. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAIN  TILE  IN  ILLINOIS. 


This  Bureau  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Illinois  Tile-Makers' 
Association^  at  their  last  annual  convention,  for  statistics  of  drain 
tile  manufacture  in  Illinois,  and  recognizing  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance which  has  attached  of  late  years  to  this  comparatively  recent 
feature  both  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  this  State,  an  en- 
quiry has  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  procuring  such  informa- 
tion as  was  possible  on  this  subject. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  there  has  been  no  com- 
pilation of  a  similar  scope  and  character  undertaken  or  made  in 
this  or  other  States,*  beyond  some  broad  estimates  of  a  general 
character,  which  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  figures  have  been 
accepted  as  facts.  There  are  also  comparatively  few  even  of  well 
stocked  libraries  which  contain  any  assortment  of  valuable  works  on 
the  subject  either  of  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  or  the  science  of 
rmderground  drainage,  and  the  periodical  literature  devoted  to  these 
subjects  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  There  is  accordingly  little  oppor- 
tunity afforded  either  for  comparisons  or  for  the  verification  of  the 
tables  here  compiled,  with  established  data. 

The  following  exhibit  will,  however,  give  a  good  approximate  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  industry  of  tile  manufacture  in  this  State 
since   1875,  and   its   extent  and  character  at  the   beginning  of  the 

E resent  calendar  year.  The  information  on  which  these  tables  are 
ased  has  been  procured,  first,  from  the  various  township  assessors 
of  the  State,  as  to  the  number,  name  and  address  of  each  tile  maker 
in  their  respective  towns;  and  second,  from  the  makers  themselves 
as  to  the  character  and  product  of  their  respective  factories.  Com- 
pilations made  upon  data  furnished  by  so  great  a  number  of  per- 
sons must  necessarily  involve  some  elements  of  uncertainty,  but  as 
far  as  possible  these  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  the 
elimination  of  obscure  or  doubtful  returns.  In  regard,  however,  to 
the  number  of  factories  reported  to  us  by  the  assessors,  as  in  actual 
existence,  the  only  question  which  can  arise  is  as  to  whether  the 
whole  number  has  been  given.  The  presumption  is  that  some  have 
been  omitted,  and  that  the  whole  number  in  the  State  is  neater 
than  that  reported.  Our  revised  directory  embraces  now  536  fac- 
tories, although  at  the  time  of  making  the  tables  the  whole  number 

*The  Bureau  of  Statlstios  of  Indiana,  In  a  report  juAtlj^BnedLflrlves  a  table  of  387  tile  fac- 
tories In  that  State.  employlDg  $769,fi62  capital,  and  1.517  men.    Value  of  product  $1,133,513. 
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known  was  526,  and  the  estimates  for  the  State  will  be  found  to 
be  based  on  that  number.  In  general  it  is  a  fair  presumptioiL 
that  the  summaries  arrived  at  by  this  investigation  are  rather  too 
small  than  too  large.  In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  believed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  identity  of  the 
factories  is  obscured,  and  the  motives  for  exaggeration  are  not  more 
or  greater  than  those  for  an  underestimation,  the  statements  made 
may  be  accepted  as  practically  exact  and  reliable. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  returns  from  township  assessors  it 
was  found  that  there  were  in  all  (at  that  time)  526  tile  factories, 
located  in  about  four  hundred  towns  and  villages,  and  in  seventy- 
five  different  counties  of  the  State.  These  526  tile  makers  were  each 
addressed,  and  a  certain  line  of  information  of  a  general  character 
solicited,  with  a  tender  of  blanks  and  postage  with  which  to  make 
returns.  In  response  830  manufacturers  made  specific  statements  to 
the  Bureau  as  to  their  date  of  establishment,  capital  invested,  the 
number  and  wages  of  their  employes,  their  methods  of  manufacture 
and  of  drying,  the  amount  and  value  of  their  product,  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  fuel  consumed,  and  other  minor  items.  The  factories 
reported  were  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  those  of  the  most  costly 
equipment  to  those  of  the  most  primitive  construction  and  limited 
capacity;  and  it  was  assumed  that  those  failing  to  report  were 
equally  of  all  classes,  and  that  these  880    factories,   constituting  ffi 

Eer  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  a  fair  exponent  of  the  whole,  and  should 
e  so  considered.  Upon  these  returns,  consequently,  the  followiEig 
tables  are  based,  and  the  summaries  for  the  State  are  deduced. 
These  in  brief  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Number  of  oountie^i  In  which  drain  tilelis  manufaotored 75 

Number  of  factories 596 

Amount  of  capital  employed $3,794,000  00 

Number  of  employes  •'k.496 

Amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year $1,434,163  00 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 7 

Whole  number  of  tile  made 176.962  821 

Total  cost  of  fuel $504,960  00 

Estimated  home  value  of  total  product $3,960,958  00 

A  noticeable  feature  illustrated  by  these  returns,  and  exhibited  in 
detail  by  Table  YI,  is  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  and 
of  the  practice  of  tile-drainage  which  that  growth  implies.  Krom 
an  examination  of  the  dates  of  establishment  of  the  different  fac- 
tories it  is  found  that  only  about  5  x)6r  cent,  of  the  present  namber 
were  in  operation  in  1875,  and  that  in  1880  there  was  only  32  per 
cent,  of  the  present  number,  then  in  existence;  showing  that  the 
really  great  impetus  in  this  direction  has  been  developed  within  the 
three  years  last  past. 

The  distribution  of  these  factories  throughout  the  State  is  also  a 
consideration  of  interest,  |.and  somewhat  indicativejof  the  general 
character  of  the  surface. 

Neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  extremities  of  the  State  have 
tile  factories,  the  former  being  a  naturally  rolling  country  and  the 
latter  more  generally  covered  with  timber.  On  the  other  hand  the 
great  central  portion  of  the  State,  especially  east  of  the  Dlinois 
river,  has  in  round  numbers  about  four- fifths  of  all  the  tile  factories 
of  the  State.    This  district  embraces  what  is  known  as  the  com  and 
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wheat  belt,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  uniform  fertility.  The  great- 
est number  of  these  factories  is  found  in  that  group  of  counties 
lying  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
vermilion  county.  In  six  of  these  counties  there  are  116  tile  facto- 
ries. The  greatest  number  in  a  single  county  is  found  in  La  Salle 
county,  which  has  27.  Vennilion  county  has  26,  Edgar  22,  Iroquois, 
Champaign  and  Woodford  18  each,  McLean  IT,  and  Douglas  and 
Coles.  16  each,  while  almost  every  county  throughout  the  great  grain 
producing  districts  has  from  1  to  15.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
still  others  at  many  points,  and  also  the  natural  facilities  for  estab- 
lishing them,  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  and  such  localities  as  are  in  need  of  the  factories  are  indi- 
cated on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  relative  magnitude  of  the  factories  already  in  operation,  as 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  capital  employed  and  the  amount  of  an- 
nual product,  is  fully  shown  in  the  tables.  From  these  it  appears 
that  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  factories  employ  less  than 
$5,000  capital  each,  and  that  54  per  cent,  employ  more  than  that 
sum.  Of  the  latter  number  60  per  cent,  have  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
each  invested,  20  per  cent,  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  11  per  cent. 
have  from  $15,000  to  $25,000,  and  8  per  cent,  have  over  $25,000 
each  invested  in  the  plant  and  business.  Three  of  these  larger  es- 
tablishments are  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  each,  three  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000  each,  one  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,}^and  another  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000. 

Measured  by  the  amount  of  their  manufactured  product,  there  are 
found  12  establishments  in  the  State  which  produced  from  1,000,000 
to  4,000,000  drain  tile  of  all  sizes  during  the  year  ending  January  1, 
1884.  Two  firms  in  McLean  county  produced  5,000,000,  two  in 
Will  county  produced  4,810,510,  one  in  Bock  Island  3,500,000,  one 
in  Warren  2,278,400,  while  Champaign,  Greene,  Grundy,  Logan,  Ma- 
con, Stark  and  Warren  counties  each  have  single  factories  producing 
a  million  or  more  tile  annually.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the 
establishment  of  N.  B.  Heufer  &  Co.,  of  Bloomington,  with  a  re- 
ported annual  product  of  4,000,000.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Argillo 
Works,  of  Carbon  Cliflf,  Bock  Island  county,  with  a  product  of 
8,500,000,  and  the  third  is  the  Monmouth  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  showing  a  product  for  last  year  of  2,278,400. 

To  illustrate  what  sizes  of  drain  tile  are  principally  in  use  and 
demand,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  each  size 
made  by  184  factories  in  58  counties.  This  gives  16  sizes  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  8,  4,  and  5  inch  tile,  and  the  percentages  of  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: Of  the  whole  number  made  294-  percent,  is  4  inch  tile, 
25+  percent,  is  3  inch,  and  164-  percent,  is  5  inch  tile,  while  the 
remaining  31 —  per  cent,  is  divided  irregularly  among  the  larger 
sizes— very , few  smaller  than  3  inch  being  made.  Of  the  6,  7,  and 
8  inch  there  are  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  10  and 
12  inch  sewer  pipe  constitute  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

We  find  also  upon  an  examination  of  the  character  of  these  tile 
factories  that  77  per  cent,  of  them  are  using  steam  power  for  manu- 
facturing, and  steam  for   drying  the   product,  the  remainder  being 
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the  more  primitive  establishments  operated  by  horse  power  and 
dependent  upon  open  air  drying.  When,  however,  the  relative  pro- 
duct of  these  two  classes  of  factories  is  considered,  it  is  found  that 
the  steam  factories  produce  92  per  cent,  of  all  the  tile  made,  go 
that  it  is  practically  a  steam  ^industry  and  is  doubtless  becoming 
more  so  in  reality  every  year. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  kind  and  quantity,  and 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  which  this  branch  of  manufacture  requires.  A 
subsequent  table  will  show  that  the  actual  consumption  of  fuel  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  268  steam  factories  was  119,406  tons  of  coal 
at  an  average  cost  of  $2.10  per  ton,  and  19,501  cords  of  wood  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2.46  per  cord,  or  a  total  cost  for  these  factories  of 
$299,373  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  make  101,392,228  tile,  or  an 
average  of  $2.96  per  thousand.  The  average  cost  of  fuel  pa 
thousand  tile  for  the  whole  380  factories  of  all  kinds  is  $2.88 

The  probable  total  cost  of  fuel, — the  amount  annually  disbursed 
in  the  State  by  tile  makers  for  the  most  part  to  coal  men, — ^is  some- 
what over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  employes  and  of  wages  will  be  found  in  Table  XL 
Labor  in  this  industry  is  for  the  most  part  unskilled,  and  these  tile 
works  are  usually  established  and  carried  on  in  small  towns  in  rural 
communities — where  labor  can  be  had  at  about  farm-hand  rates— 
and  where  the  cost  of  living  is  at  a  minimum.  We  consequently 
find  that  for  laborers  the  average  wages  paid  is  $33  a  month. 

For  burners,  however,  who  must  possess  some  special  skill  and 
experience,  the  average  pay  is  $47  a  month,  and  the  range  is  from 
$32,  the  pay  of  a  common  laborer,  to  $66  in  the  county  averages, 
although  there  are  instances  in  which  individual  burners  in  the  larger 
establishments  receive  as  high  as  $75  and  $80,  and  in  one  factory 
a  head-burner  or  foreman  of  kilns  receives  $£0  a  month. 

The  wages  of  engineers  vary  of  course  with  the  character  of  the 
work  and  of  the  machinery  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  The 
ultimate  average  for  the  State  is  $43  a  month,  though  an  exam 
ination  of  the  tables  will  indicate  that  from  $50  to  $60  is  the  prob* 
able  pay  of  skilled  engineers.  The  wages  of  foremen,  where  such  are- 
employed,  depend  almost  wholly  upon  their  peculiar  qualifications 
and  the  degree  of  their  responsibility.  The  highest  salary  reported 
for  this  service  is  $200  a  month,  while  in  small  establishments 
where  the  proprietor  is  his  own  foreman  the  figures  given  are  merely 
nominal,  and  serve  only  to  reduce  the  general  average,  which  is  only 
$53. 

The  whole  number  of  men  employed  in  tile  making  is  found  to 
be  5,435,  and  the  aggregate  amount  disbursed  annually  in  wages  is 
$1,434,163  for  an  average  of  seven  months  work.  This  average  of 
the  number  of  months  m  which  these  factories  were  in  operation 
last  year  is,  however,  very  much  less  than  would  appear  in  subse- 
quent years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  factories  re* 
ported  were  started  during  the  year  for  which  they  make  returns, 
and  many  of  them  had  barely  commenced  operations.  These  more- 
over, almost  without  exception,  are  the  better  class  of  factories, 
equipped  with  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  and  designed  to 
operate,  if  necessary,  continuously  througnout  the  yeair. 
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This  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  this  youngest  industry  in  the 
State  is  designedly  confined  to  the  manufacture  rather  than  the  use 
of  drain  tile.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  tile  on  lands 
of  aimost  every  kind  are  abundantly  demonstrated  and  generally 
recognized;  and  it  is  of  course  the  economic  value  of  drainage  in 
agriculture  which  has  given  rise  and  prosperity  to  the  business  of 
tile,  making.  The  manufacture  itself  has,  however,  attained  an  im- 
portance of  its  own  as  a  new  element  in  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  State,  aside  from  its  results  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  This  view  of  tile  manufacture  m  Illinois  is  presented  here, 
and  the  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  within  a  period  virtually  of 
about  five  years,  over  three  millions  of  capital  has  found  employ- 
ment iu  this  industry ;  that  by  it  about  6,000  men  directly  and  many 
more  indirectly,  have  been  given  new  work  and  wages;  that  it  has 
stimulated  both  mining  and  transportation,  and  given  a  new  impetus 
to  the  local  trade  of  over  four  hundred  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  State  in  which  its  factories  have  been  established.  In  view  of 
the  claim  made  by  agriculturists  that  the  judicious  use  of  drain 
tile  increases  the  productiveness  of  average  Illinois  land  at  least 
25  per  cent.,  and  of  the  fact  that  such  possibilities  have  only  of  late 
years  become  known,  and  of  the  further  consideration  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  State  is  susceptible  to  this  improvement  by  this 
method,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  such  a  continuous  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  drain  tile  as  shall  establish  the  permanence 
and  prosperity  of  this  industry,  and  very  largely  extend  its  field  of 
operations. 


Table  I. 


Table  I  affords  a  comprehensive  summarized  view  of  all  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  returns  made  to  this  office  aggregated  by  coun- 
ties. The  subsequent  tables  form  a  more  specific  analysis,  the  items 
in  the  first  table  being  supplemented  by  information  of  a  character 
which  renders  possible  a  fuller  comparison  than  can  be  shown  in  a 
table  which  is  simply  a  recapitulation. 

This  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of  factories  in  each 
county  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  the  number  of  employes,  the  average  monthly  wages 
paid  to  each  class,  the  total  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  labor, 
and  the  number  of  months  in  operation,  the  number  of  kalns,  the 
kind  of  power  used,  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  drying,  the 
iTvhole  number  of  tile  made  and  its  value,  together  with  the  kind 
and  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  respective  factories,  its  average  value 
per  ton  or  cord,  and  its  total  cost.  It  appears  from  this  presenta- 
tion that  the  8£0  factories  from  which  replies  were  received  have  an 
aggregate  capital  invested  of  $2,381,751,  that  they  employ  8.412 
hands,  that  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  1888  was  $882,- 
9^0,  that  the  total  cost  of  fuel  was  $816,921  and  that  the  total  pro- 
duct is  109,886,893  tile,  the  value  of  which  was  $2,459,662. 
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Table  I. — Showing  Summanet 
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and  Average*  by  Counties. 
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Table  II. 

Table  II  relates  entirely  to  the  compensation  of  employes.  It 
shows  the  number  of  factories  making  reports  in  each  county,  witb 
the  whole  number  of  employes  reported,  the  whole  number  of  f&e- 
tories  in  each  county  and  the  total  number  of  employes,  the  latter 
item  being  computed  by  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  employes 
in  the  reporting  factories  in  each  county,  and  by  multiplying  the 
same  by  the  whole  number  of  factories  known  to  be  in  operation  in 
that  county.  It  also  shows  the  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  eaeh 
of  the  four  classes  of  employes,  viz :  foremen,  engineers,  burners, 
and  common  laborers,  the  average  number  of  months  in  operatioa 
for  all  the  reporting  factories  in  each  county,  the  total  amount  of 
wages  reported  to  have  been  paid,  and  a  computation,  based  on  the 
latter  item,  of  the  whole  amount  of  wages  estimated  to  have  beoi 
paid  by  all  the  factories  of  each  county  and  the  State. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  assuming  the  estimates  therein  to  be 
fairly  made,  that  the  whole  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the 
526  factories  known  to  have  been  in  operation  in  1883  was  5,4f5, 
and  that  the  whole  amount  of  wages  paid  reached  the  sum  of 
$1,484,168,  being  an  average  per  factory  of  $2,726.  The  largest 
number  of  persons  employed  at  any  one  factory  is  100,  the  smaflest 
8,  and  the  average  number  per  factory  a  fraction  over  10. 

In  regard  to  the  wages  paid  to  employes,  even  of  the  same  class, 
a  great  disparity  exists.  The  monthly  compensation  of  foremes 
varies  from  $30  to  $90,  that  of  engineers  from  $31  to  $60,  that  of 
burners  from  $31  to  $65,  and  the  pay  of  ordinary  laborers  from  $18 
to  $40.  The  average  wages  paid  these  four  classes  are,  respectively, 
to  foremen  $33  per  month,  to  engineers  $43,  to  burners  $47,  and 
to  laborers  $33. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  while  18  factories  wew 
running  for  periods  of  only  two  to  four  months  in  the  year,  othen 
were  operated  as  ''winter  factories,"  that  is,  their  facilities  for  drying 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  their  working  the  year  round.  Still  the 
average  number  of  months  worked  by  all  the  factories  was  only  7. 
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Table  7Z— Continned. 
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Table  III. 

Table  III  has  reference  specially  to  the  character  of  the  varioiiB 
establishraeiits  and  the  methods  made  nee  of  both  in  making  and 
drying. 

It  shows  the  number  of  kilns  in  nse  in  330  factories,  the  bind  of 
power  used  in  each,  nhether  steam  or  horse  power,  the  process 
of  drying  employed,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  heat,  or  by  a 
combination   of    both,  the   description    of  machines   used,   whetiier 

Ehmge  or  augur,  and  the  total  product  for  the  year  of  the  steam  and 
orse  power  factories  respectively.  The  whole  number  of  kilns  for 
S30  f'lctories  is  676,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  two  to  each 
factory.  This  would  indicate  at  least  1,100  kilns  in  the  State. 
Horse  power  is  used  in  but  61,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  factories  reporting  in  1883. 

Many  of  these  announce  that  during  the  present  year  steam  power 
either  has  been  or  will  be  substituted.  If  we  compare  the  product  of 
the  steam  and  horse  power  factories  we  shall  find  a  still  lower  ratio. 
The  number  of  tile  made  by  the  steam  factories  was  101,892,228, 
by  the  horse  power  factories  8,444,165,  the  latter  being  only  7.7  per 
cent,  (or  one-fourteenth)  of  the  entire  product.  The  method  of  dry- 
ing by  natural  heat  only  is  employed  in  202  factories,  steam  heat 
only  is  used  in  67  factories,  and  furnace  heat  only,  in  12.  In  36 
both  natural  and  steam  heat  is  employed,  in  3,  steam  and  furnace 
heat,  and  in  9,  natural  and  furnace  heat.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  factories  operated  during  the  summer  months  only,  natnral 
heat  is  the  only  drying  agency  employed. 
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Table  IIL — Continued. 
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*  One  of  these  also  uses  a  plunge  machine, 
t Including:  one  factory  operated  by  water  power. 

t  Only  329  factories  speciiied  the  method  of  drying,  that  in  Iifflngham  county  faUin^  to 
give  any  information  on  this  point. 

Table  IV. 

Table  IV  contains  tbe  record  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  fuel  used 
in  268  steam  factories  and  the  amount  of  tile  manufactured  by  the 
same.  From  the  figures  given  it  appears  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  101,372,228  tile,  there  were  used  119,406  tons  of  coal,  at  an  ag- 
gregate cost  of  $251,349,  and  19,501  cords  of  wood  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $48,024,  making  the  total  value  of  the  fuel  used  $299,373. 
which  is  an  average  cost  of  $2.96  per  thousand  tile.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  here  that  there  may  be  a  slight  over-statement  involved 
in  this  summary,  arising  from  the  fact  that  many  tile  makers  also 
manufacture  brick,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have 
reported  the  gross  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  both. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  any  inaccuracy  arising  from  this  source 
is  trifling.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  amount  and  cost  of 
fuel  as  given  in  this  table  differ  materially  from  the  figures  given  in 
Table  I,  which  table  includes  both  steam  and  horse-power  factories, 
while  only  the  former  of  the  two  classes  is  considered  here.  The 
variance  in  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton  and  wood  per  cord,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  the  horse-power  factories 
use  relatively  a  larger  amount  of  wood  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
coal  than  factories  operated  by  steam.  It  follows  that  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  cost  of  fuel  used  by  both  classes  we  should 
naturally  find  a  higher  price  paid  per  ton  for  coal  and  a  lower  price 
per  cord  for  wood  than  in  a  table  con&ned  to  steam  factories  alone. 

A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  cost  of  fuel  per  thousand 
tile  at  different  factories.  The  highest  average  shown  on  the  table 
for  any  county  is  $7.25,  the  lowest  52  cents.  Much  of  this  varia- 
tion is  due  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  in  different 
localities,  and  is  accounted  for  further  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
instances  coal  mines  and  tile  factories  are  operated  in  conjunction, 
in  which   cases  the  fuel  is  charged  at  the  mere  cost  of  production; 
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and  at  other  points  slack  only  is  used,  which  costs  very  little.  The 
fact  also  that  some  makers  burn  more  of  the  lai^e  size  tile  than 
others,  should  enter  into  the  consideration.  / 
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Table  Zr.— ContiDned. 
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Table  V. 

Table  V  is  a  compilation  of  the  returns  from  184  factories,  de- 
signed to  Bhow  which  are  the  sizes  principally  in  use  and  demaod, 
and  the  percentage  of  each  sizes  made  to  the  whole.  The  totals  are 
given  by  sizes  and  grouped  by  counties,  and  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  several  sizes  are  shown  by  percentages.  The  results  may  be 
sammarized  as  follows,  the  sizes  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
uamber  manufactured : 
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A  the  firms  reporting  did  not  give  specific  analysis  of  their  pro- 
'  «  as  to  sizes  mannfactured,  but  a  sufficient  number  did,  from 
...fficieotly  separated  localities,  to  illustrate  this  point  very  fully. 
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Table  VI. 

Table  VI  presents  a  view  of  the  growth  of  tile  making  in  Illinois 
from  1875  to  1S84,  and  the  summaries  of  its  present  magnitude. 
The  aggregate  capital  invested,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
manufactured  product  of  830  factories  are  gi\en  by  counties,  and 
the  presumptive  aggregate  capital  and  product  of  the  State  are  com- 
puted as  in  previous  tables,  assuming  the  whole  number  of  factor- 
ies to  be  526.  From  10  counties,  in  which  are  located  25  factories 
in  all,  no  reports  were  received.  In  the  case  of  these,  the  computa- 
tion has  been  based  on  the  average  for  the  entire  330  factories  whose 
statistics  are  known.  A  supplemental  list  of  these  counties,  with 
the  number  of  factories  in  each,  is  appended  to  the  table.  This  table 
then  presents  the  following  general  results :  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  330  establishments  is  $2,381,751,  and  the  estimated  amount 
invested  in  -this  industry  throughout  the  State  is  $3,794,000,  an  aver- 
age per  county  of  $50,587,  or  per  factory  of  $7,213.  The  aggregate 
product  of  the  330  factories  is  109,836,393  tile,  and  the  computed 
product  for  the  State  176,962,821  tile,  equivalent  to  33,516  miles  of 
underground  drains.  This  product,  if  equally  apportioned,  would  be 
1,689,790  tile  for  each  of  the  counties  engaged  in  this  manufacture, 
and  332,838  for  each  factory. 
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Aggr'irate 
Product 
reported. 


Total 

Capital 

computed 


Total 

Prodoek 

compBtad 


McLean , 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison , 

Marlon 


Mercer 

Mont«:omer7 

Morsan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 


Peoria.... 

Piatt 

Pike 

Putaam  . 
Richland. 


Rock  Island. 

8t  Clair 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark , 

Tazewell... 
Vermilion.. 
Wabash.... 


Warren ... 

Wayne 

White 

Will   

Woodford. 


Other  counties , 
Totals 


2 


2 


24 
24 


151 
15 


166 


17 
25 

3 
3 

7 
2 
4 
8 
4 

11 
9 
3 
5 
1 

4 
1 

12 
5 
3 

12 

6 

13 

26 

2 

8 

1 

3 

1« 

18 


25 


5J6 


15 

16 

4 

1 

1 

5 
1 
3 
5 


5 

2 

10 

15 

2 

6 
1 
3 
6 
10 


330 


330 


$123,300 

liU.6410 

29.  mm 

5.«K)0 

1«500 

18.500 
20  0«K> 
27,500 
29.0O0 
45.000 

8.000 
26.0tl0 

9,000 
11.  &N) 

2.000 

106,500 

KOOO 

57.«K)0 

15.8IK) 

2.000 

21.400 
15.JHK) 
5J.2tK> 

6.J,:«x> 

5,000 

73,300 

10,8i»0 

15S,5<Ni 

79.200 


$2,381,751 


$2,381,751 


8,6l7,0n0 

4.8»i7.0l8 

1.09'<,<NiO 

35.000 

20,000 

8(U.5O0 

500.  (NH) 

1.381.994 

1,480.(NK» 

897.054 

630.000 

1,410.H00 

18^0(N> 

68l.0(K> 

19.000 

3.557.900 
3<K),(NK) 

2.0J»i.«HM> 
730.000 
105.000 

711,000 
2.106.0<Mi 
3.«»73.752 
2,918.7.52 

11U.00( 

8.205»4«0 

25.00<» 

276. 134 

5,5fi0.9H4 

5.7<r7.05«» 


109. 836.393) 


199.896,393 


$139,740 

163. 4.« 

43,5im 

15.000 

4,500 

25.9no 

4II.O0O 
36. 6ti6 
46.4IN) 
60.000 

22.000 
58,500 
27.00» 
14.375 
2.000 

142.000 
10.000 

114.<i0i» 

26.33 

6,0UO 

51.360 

45.  wm 

67.»ii> 

199, 7J0 

5.000 

97,7.« 
700 

10.800 
255. 8  « 
142.560 


$3,613,575 
1«».425 


$3.794.(^ 


9.76».9e 
7.6»4.71S 
I.6I7.«» 


1. 
i.M4&e 

l.l!«.«Ci 


i.t: 

S.I7i.5»# 

&46.i*M 

S»l.;5» 
19.a< 

74S.8GI 


1.316.07 
:il5.«il 

l,7»i.4« 
6,:{24.44l 

5.fl&9.l7l 
110.  HI 

4.2^.967 

2S.M 

27«.Bt 

9.:>«.2n 

10.272.«9» 

1C8.64A.771 
8.^2.  Id 


176.9S2.821 


TILE  FACTORIES  IK  COUNTIES  FROM  WHICH  NO  RETURNS  HAVE  BEEN  RSCEIYBD 


Lnke 

1 
2 
6 

4 
1 

5 
2 

1 
2 
2 

. 

Lawrence 

McDonou^h 

Marshall 

Mason 

...... 

Menard 

Riin<lolph 

Stephenson ..,. 

Wajihintrton 

Whiteside 

25 

Averaffo  per  county 
Averasre  per  factory 

$96,642 
7.217 

1.689.790 
332.838 

$50,587 
8.713 

2.3S8.SM 

S96.4S1 
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NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS 

DKSIBINO  THB 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  MORE  TILE  FACTORIES.  ' 


As  an  addendum  to  the  foregoing,  space  is  given  to  the  following 
remarks  of  correspondents  expressive  of  the  need  for  tile  manufac- 
ture in  their  respective  localities : 

Prairie  Home,  Shelby  County, 

"There  are  no  persons  or  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile  nearer  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  here,  though  this 
country  is  greatly  in  need  of  tile." 

Hiram  Johnson. 

BocKFORD,  Winnebago  County. 

"There  is  no  tile  factory  in  this  county,  but  there  is  one  at  Still- 
man's  Valley  in  the  adjoining  county.  They  are  making  a  white 
and  very  hard  brick  at  one  place  in  this  county,  where  I  think  they 
might  make  excellent  tile." 

George  Tallock. 

Shiloh  Hill,  Randolph  County. 

''Although  tile  are  very  much  needed  in  our  town,  there  is  no 
manufactory  of  the  kind  here." 

B.  B.  LOONEY. 

BuRKTiLLE,  Monroe  County. 

"1  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  county,  and  I  can  state 
definitely  that  there  is  not  a  drain  tile  made  in  it,  although  there 
are  plenty  used,  and  a  factory  would  have  all  it  could  do  to  supply 
the  home  demand.*' 

J.  H.  Jaenke. 

Altamont,  Effingham  County. 

**We  have  no  tile  factory  in  our  county,  but  need  one  very  much. 
I  think  it  a  good  opening." 

D.  F.  Piper. 

Sterling,  Whiteside  County. 

"There  is  no  one  manufacturing  drain  tile  in  this  vicinity,  but 
there  is  good  material  to  be  had  for  that  purpose." 

J.  A.  Morgan. 
—40 
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Manito,  Mason  County. 

''There  are  no  drain  tile  manufactured  here,  and  no  one  in  the 
business,  but  this  would  be  a  splendid  locality  for  it,  as  there  is  a 
great  quantity  needed.'' 

J.  A.  McGoMAS. 

Fbedebzcksyille,  Schuyler  County. 

"There  is  n«  drain  tile  factory  in  this  town,  but  this  is  the  beet 
location  for  one  in  the  State.  We  have  a  good  brick  yard  and 
stoneware  factory,  but  no  manufacture  of  tile." 

J.  F.  Bbllomy. 

.Hillsborough,  Montgomery  County. 

"There  are  no  tile  factories  in  this  township,  and  only  one  that 
I  know  of  in  this  county,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  material,  and 
a  good  demand  in  this  locahty." 

Thomas  Standhino. 

Donovan,  Iroquois  County. 

"We  have  no  manufacture  of  drain  tile  in  this  township,  bat  need 
one.  The  farmers  are  using  a  great  deal  of  tile  brought  from  other 
points." 

John  Nblson. 

Wayne,  DuPaob  County. 

^  "We  have  no  tile  factory,  but  there  is  a  splendid  chance  here  for 
some  one  to  invest  in  that  business." 

William  Abens. 

Manteno,  Kankakee  County. 

"We  have  no  drain  tile  manufactory  in  our  town,  but  think  one 
would  pay  here,  as  it  would  have  a  large  tract  of  country  to  sup- 
ply, and  tile  is  very  much  in  demand." 

John  D.  Breen. 

Brownstown,  Fayette  County. 

"There  is  no  tile  manufactured  in  this  district,  but  a  good  firm 
could  do  a  thriving  business." 

T.  S.  Washburn. 

Vandalia,  Fayette  County. 

"There  is  no  drain  tile  made  in  this  county,  though  we  are  very 
much  in  need  of  drainage  for  our  lands." 

Charles  L.  Dinges. 

Panola,  Woodford  County. 
"No  tile  manufactured  in  this  town  or  in  the  country  tributary  to 

P.  M.  Evans. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 


Bash.  Hersman  &  Co 

Brown  Co.  Drain  Tile  Works 


Mt  Hterllnff. 
ML  Sterling. 


R.  R.  Randall  &  (3o... 


Ripley. 


BUREAU  COUNTT. 


Roratio  Churchill 
liouis  Obersohttlp. 
Joseph  Lyford.... 


Bud  a. 

New  Bedford. 

Neponset 


WaffnerBros. 
A.  W.  Walton. 


Princeton. 
Princeton. 


CABS  OOUNTT. 


Campbell  &  Chapman. 
Thomas  Dyson 


Cass  RidinfiT. 
Chandler  ville. 


Thomas  Vinney. 
Philemon  Stout.. 


Vinrinia. 
Tirffinia. 


OHAMPAION  COUNTY. 


Be4»ch<>r  &  Pratt 

A.  M.  Scott 

<<hampaiKnTile  Co 

W.  A.  Jones 

Mortimer  Smith 

Bay lesH  &  McKenney 

James  C.  OunDing 

Warner.  Morehouse  &  Co 

Oeorfre  A.  Fisher 

Seymour  Tile  Co 


Savoy. 

Chiimpaiirn. 

("hanjpaitfn. 

SiduHy. 

Hom^r. 

Lost  Grove. 

Mahomet. 

Mahomet. 

Fisher. 

Seymour. 


TolenoTile  Manufactory 

Laugh lin  &  O'Bryan 

Burton  Brothers 

Cook  &  Rt'Hrhum 

B.  J.  GlfTord 

Connor  &  Patton 

John  Vi»HS ,. 

Sulton  &HhAidnn 

Tomlinson  Tile  Factory., 


Tolona 

Parkville. 

Phlio. 

Gifford. 

Kantoal. 

KantouL 

Thomasboro. 

Urbana. 

Tomlinson. 


CHKISTLiN  COUNTY. 

Scrlbner,  Tobey  &  Co 

Flat  Branch  Tile  Works 

Segress  A  Ogel  vie 

Assumption. 
AH<«umption. 
Edlnburg. 

Philip  Flelgle 

W.  C.Sharp  &  Co 

Jesse  W.  Johnson 

Worrlsonvllle. 
Mt.  Auburn. 
Pana. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Brown  ARhoades 

Casey. 

James  £.  McCabe 

Orange. 

STAITBTICS   OF   LAfiOB. 
CLAY  OOUtlTT. 


Abrafaun  Cbldeiter Flora. 


COLED   COONTT. 


iS£"°° 

L*ma. 

I'Ssiu^s&i 

COOK  CODNTT. 


A.  0.  BradvaT Out  Glan. 


OaAWFORD  COUNTY. 


D.  F.  JohnsoD RoblbBon.  Thomas  Carrell Trimble. 


CUHBEELAND  COUKTY. 


PbHllpaDow..., 
L.  B.DaoeHlns... 

Charles  Hitcbell. 


TolHdd. 
ToJedo. 


Bbndr  Dell  Brick  and  Tile 
Works Table  OroTe, 


DB  EALB  COUNTY. 


E  wm   CODNTT. 


SXfite*:"'- 

Eenne;. 

h.'S.'VXSiSidi-:: 

Cbarles  Ulchler 

V«Z\"' 

DOUOLAS  COUNTY. 


Hartford  &  Bowman... 

EcTln  ftBrirdcr. 

E[sele  ft  Jacquart. 

J.  B.  Keilr  Jt  aouB. 

Hawkee  &  Uroaa 

B(r.  Hnlpes 

Louis  Qrant ., 


R.  f\  PattpraoD 

P.  W,  HaraiuMtt. 

Htllen.  Hobblne  &  Pariab. . 

P..u1ft  Plold- 

Ruihi-irorcl  &TlmmoQe... 

Holl&jHOk-OD 

Hiuila  Broibers 
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DU  PAGE    COUNTY. 


Wm.  Hammerschmldt  &  Co. 


Lombard. 


Nap«rvllle. 


EDGAR  COUNTY. 


Pro«pR  &  8oQ 

Tiioker  brothArs 

Wnker»oti&  Miller... 
HorHce  < '.  Johnston.. 

F.  J.  Mattox 

Buckley  &  Johnson.. 

Marion  Link  

J.  W.  RHw]1n«r8&Co. 

Morton  &  Morton 

J.  &  O.  LHUfmnn 

Vermilion  Tile  Co.... 
James  Casteel 


Edflrar. 

Horace. 

Horace. 

Hornce. 

Scotland. 

Paris. 

Parts. 

Grand  view. 

Nevins. 

Oliver. 

Vermilion. 

Redmon. 


J.  W.  &  M.  C.  Register ... 

J.  Jackner 

A.  O.  Shiuik 

Jamn^  Klickner 

Wra.  Ciilbert&on  &  Ron... 

John  MayH 

H.  Wat-on 

Hamil  &  Clement 

U.  c.  Patterson 

I  bomas  Paxton 

John  Prtxton 

Marceilis  Keys 


Paris. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

Mays  Station. 

Mays  Station. 

Grandview. 

Brockton. 

Metcalf. 

Rnnsa^. 

Kansas. 

Baldwinsville. 


EDWARDS   COUNTY. 

Soyen  &  Beloat 

Browns. 

Wbeatcroft  &  Co 

Grayville. 

EFFINGHAM    COUNTY. 

M.  Dteterlch 

Dieterlch. 

FORD  COUNTY. 


Peter  Wa^roner  &  Co 

Ames  &  Wriffht 

Roberts    Brick     and    Tile 

Works 

Egfirlebton  &  Spaulding 


Caberry. 
Caberry. 

Roberts. 
Gibson  City. 


Andrew  Jordan 

Paxton  Brick  and  Tile  Co... 

Rwan  Lunburg 

H.  W.Johnson 


Gibson  City. 
Paxton. 

Paxton. 
Paxton. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 


T.  J.  Routh 

Van  Winkle  &  Tompkins  .. 
Randolph  Fire  Clay  Work«. 
Cuba  Brick  and  Tile  Works 

A.  Keeling  &  Son 

A.  A.  Rpinney 

Timothy  Morse 


London  Mills. 

Avon. 

Avon. 

(  uba. 

Farmlnsfton. 

Farmington. 

Falrview. 


John  O.  Beer 

John  Kane 

Morse  &  Davis.... 

P.  P.  Murray 

W.  W.  Ellis  &  Ron 
Nathaniel  Stnhbs. 
D.  W.  Hottrick.... 


Palrvlew. 

Ipava. 

Rapatee. 

Table  Grove. 

Canton. 

Canton. 

Astoria. 


Smith  &  Rummers 
Johnson  &  Co 


GALLATIN   COUNTY. 


RIdgeway. 
Omaha. 


Wm.  Mclntyre. 


GREENE   COUNTY. 


Equality. 


Fire  Clay  Works 

Culbert^on.  Smith  &  Co 

Purdy  &Co  

Gri«-wold  &  Stave 

Green  Mattdy.  Sr..  &  G.  W. 
Maddy,  Jr 


White  Hall. 
White  Hall. 
White  Hall. 
Greenfield. 

Rockbridge. 


L.  S.  Bnshnell 
John  King  .... 
W.T.  Lowry.. 
Green  Mattle., 


Carrollton. 
White  Hall. 
Roodhouse. 
Rockbridge. 
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GRUNDY  COUNTY. 


OreifiTS.  Martla  &  Co 
H.  Burrell&Oo 


Morris. 
Morris. 


Martin  &  Cochran. 


Mazon. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY, 


Garland  &  Doyle 

William  Htffhland 

B.  H.  Routh&Oo 

Tlie  Bowensburff  Briok  Tile 
Co 


AufiTusta. 
Auffusta. 
Aiiffusta. 

Bowensburg. 


F.  D.  Lyon  &  Co 

Ransom  Intcraham 

Plymouth  Briok  and  Tile  Go 


Hamilton. 
La  Harpe. 
Plymoath. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


H.  A.  Washburn.. 

J.  B.  MoHoae 

Mowbry  &  Lawes 
Banking  Miner.. 
Fred.  Gunther 


GalTa. 

Orion. 

\tkinson. 

Kewanee. 

Eewanee. 


Isaac  Cook 

Geneseo  Tile  Works 

P.  A.  Cook 

Andrew  Westerlund 


Kewanee. 
Gene8«H>. 
Cambridge. 
Lynn. 


IROQUOIS  COUNTY. 


A.  M.  &  C.  W.  Bishop 

S.B.Gray 

Hamer  &  Bonfleld 

James  Wilde  &  Son 

H.  Barnes  &  Co 

F.N.  Beach 

Sht-ldon  Tile  Works 

Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Co 


Ash  Grove. 

Goodwin. 

Iroquois. 

Gllman. 

Onarga. 

OnHreo. 

Sheldon.,. 

Caberry. 


Christopher  Anderson 

Thawville  Tile  and  BrtokCo 

Rlo(*um  &  Lutz 

John  Fernald 

J.  C.  Anderson 

W.  H.  Mogg  

.Tapper  Prutsman 

Z.Hookett 


Robertix. 

ThawTiUe. 

Loda. 

Weilinffton. 

Woodland. 

Milford. 

Milford. 

Watseka. 


JACKSON    COUNTY, 


C.  Eilpatrick 


JASPER  COUNTY. 


C.  A.  Nebeker. 


Newton. 


D.  B.  Brown  &  Co 


Newton. 


KANE  COUNTY. 


Chris.  Solflshburg 
Benson  &  Gillett . 
Sharp  &  Wilson.. 


Aurora. 
Aurora. 
Blackberry. 


Rtenhenpon  &  Stryker. 
D.  H.  Halffer 


Hampshire. 
Dundee. 


KANKAKEE     COUNTY. 


Hiram  Groover 

Richardson  &  Curtis 


WaldroiK 
Grant  Park. 


D.  (^Tnylor 

Dcfrbank  &  Clayton 


Kankakee  City. 
Kankakee  City. 
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KENDALL  COUNTY. 


William  Wright  &  Oo 

J'o^eph  Tar  box 

J'amesBell 


Mill  brook 
Yorkvllle. 
Minooka. 


BffoGlenn  &  Doran 
AiillinKtonTileGo. 


Piano. 
BCllllnflTton. 


KNOX    COUNTY. 


W.  H.  Beason 

WiUUm  Jones 

Qaleaburff  Pressed  Brick  & 

'Hie  Co 

Henry  Miles 


Yates  City 
Knozville, 

Galesbnrff. 
Gales  bnrff. 


F.  A.  Patton - 

F.  P.  Tott« 

Charles  Prlster  St  Co 

J.  W.  Temple 

8.  W.Brown 


Galesburi;. 

\hlnflr(Ion. 

Wataffa. 

Yiotoria, 

Avon. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 


Oloes  &  Fowler 


Lake  Bluff. 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 


Holly  &Co 

Bobert  Uozlcker 

■John  Bweeiey 

JohnCrotty 

William  Munson 

J.  A.  Goneer 

A.T.  Griffen 

James  Ueynolds  &Co 

BIcbey  it  Holland 

Clark  AWiswHll 

MearH  &  Brothers 

Charles  WlHwall 

McShane  Brothers 

Phllo  Barber  &  Hons 

Twin  City  Brlek  &  Tile  Co... 

La8alle  Drain  Tile  &  Brick 

Co 


Peru. 

Peru. 

Beneoa. 

Seneca. 

Fredonia. 

EarlvlUe. 

Uiica. 

Utica. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Vermilionville.. 

Ytirmllionyille.. 

Lostant. 

Lo^tant. 

LaBalle. 

LaBaile. 


Streator  Tile  Co 

Parker  Tile  Works 

Hardserabble  Brick  &  Tile 

Co 

A.  £.  &  E.  D.  Howland. 

Green  Brothers   

Georffe  Stare 

E.  D.  Terrv 

Lont;  Brothers 

Jonas  Lehman 

Ambrose  Trumbo 

Hess  &  Williams 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co 

Hmith.  Demey  &  Uileb 

Jacob  Haffi 


Streator. 
Streator. 

Streator. 

Farm  Hidffe. 

Dayton. 

Mendota. 

MillinRton. 

MHrseilles. 

Marseilles. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Triumph.    . 

Ransom. 


LAWRENCE    COUNTY. 


Coz  &  Schmallhousen. 


Bridgeport. 


LEE   COUNTY. 


John  Whitneck  of  Clinton. 

Ill 

•Crotty .  Doane  &  Fish 


Amboy. 
Franklin  Grove 


John  Lamon  &  Co 

Dixon  Brick  &  Tile  Co 

North  Dizon  Brick  &  Tile  Co 


Franklin  Grove 
Dlzon. 
North  Dixon. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 


H.  C.  Brnner 

AdHmH  &  CuAter 

H.  J.  straisrht 

J.  W.  McDowell   

Wi(Jdefi*»ld  Brothers.. 

BiirDPH  &  KlDflT 

J.  M.  Trnvirt    

Francis  Brotherfl 

D.  H.  Hnyder  &  Son... 

Shaw  &  Myers 

Saunemin  Tile  Works 


Pontlac. 

Pontiao. 

Fairbury. 

Fairbury. 

Pairbury. 

Falrbary. 

Fairbury. 

Fairbury. 

('ornell. 

Uornell. 

Baanemin. 


L.  Powers 

J.  6.  Robioson  &Co 

William  Armitace 

McKee  Sl  Gallup 

Hnnry  LHidentop 

Pratt  Brothers 

W.  8.  Marshall  &  Co 

Forest  Centennial  Brick  and 

Tile  FaiMory 

A.  H.  States 

Ambury  Tile  Factory 


Weston. 

Flanagan. 

Od^•ll. 

Dwiffht. 

Budd. 

('ropsey. 

Forest 

Forest. 
Loni;  Point. 
Adams. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 


W.  8.  Snyder  &  Sons  . . . 
Lincoln  Coal  Mining  Co 

J.  H.  Donson 

R.  Brant 


Latham. 
Lincoln. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 


Samuel  Baker  &  Co jrhestnut. 

Lundy  &  Wallace Kenney 


D.  Yanfiise 


Mt.  PuIaskL 


M  LEAN  COUNTY. 


Pike  &  Castle 

JoHCPh  Dorland 

R.  Wirt  &  Co  

O  M.  Uowe&Co 

Oliver  Tilbury 

A.  W.  Bkiuner 

S.  W.  Haker 

BerteIN  &  stoll 

N.  B.  Heufer  &  Co  

Cook  &  Pratt  Brothers... 


Chenoa. 

Randolph. 

Say  brook. 

Say  brook. 

Towanda. 

Hudson. 

Dun  vers. 

Lnxinffton. 

Bloominffton... 

Cropsey. 


Kelley  &  Zenor 

Georffe  Hitman     

Funk's  Grove  Tile  Factory 

Stoops  &  Pochel 

P.  Buckles 

Va«ey&  Fuller 

K.  &  B.  F.  Fencetermaker. 

Finch  Brothers 

Puwer  &  Dillon 


IieRoy. 

LeKoy. 

Funk  s  Grore. 

Colfax. 

Delano. 

Belleflower- 

Ellsworth. 

Padua. 

Weston. 


MACON  COUNTY. 


Christopher     Brothers     & 

Danir  

Martin  &  Glllen 

L.  C.  Farnum&  Co 

Conna(;ham  Brothers 

William  Traver 

Decatur  Tile  Co 

Wm  H.Martin 

Riser  Brothwrs  

H.  C.  John^&  Son 

Conrad  Ammann 

Roach.  Cann  &  Co 

John  Robinson 

Brown  &  Starr 

Hill  &  Coleman 


Macon. 

Wht^atland. 

Miantic. 

Niantio. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Cerro  Girdo. 

('erro  Gordo. 

Boody. 


Benjamin  McGnire.... 
Black  Brothers  it  Co.. 
GeorKe  Kepler  &,  Son. . 
J.  E  Davis 

D.  W.  Garver 

Riser  Brothers 

Queney  &  Myers 

S.  W.  Jones 

R.  F.  Morrison  

C.  E.  Bosworth  &  Sons 

E.  E.L«>mon 

W.  H.Lonsr 

W.  H.  stoutenboroucrh 
George  Coopers 


Harristown. 

Warrenftburg. 

Warren  ftburs- 

Mount  ZIon. 

Mount  Zion. 

Argenta. 

Argenta. 

Oreana. 

Oreana. 

Blue  Mound. 

Blue  MoandL 

Maroa. 

Maroa. 

Maroa. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Josenh  Skinner 

Wenona. 
Sparland.    • 

T.  J.  Braafleld 

Henry. 

J.  W.  McLanahan 

Kennedy  &  Clemens 

Yarna. 

MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

JohnW.  Utt 

Vlrden. 
Girard. 
Barr's  Store. 

Liston  &  Harris  

Robert  Tucker 

CarlinYlUe. 

Girard  Coal  &  Tile  Co 

Palmyra. 

J.  W.Maxfleld&Co 

J.  W.  Whitlock 

ScottvUld. 
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MAPISON    OOUNTY. 


M.  H.  Boaln  &  Co 

Hishiaod  Tile  Words. 


Alton. 
Highland. 


Alton  Junction. 


MARION    COUNTY. 


Cook.  Barnet  &  Woodward.. 
M.  Hockdoefer 


Odin. 
Uenter  City. 


Central  City. 


MERCER    COUNTY. 


Townnley  &  Brauoht 

Grlflfen  Brothers 

B.  F.  Townsloy  

Griffen  Brothers 


Joy. 
Grlflfen. 
Alfdo. 
Cable. 


James  StAphennon.. 
Andrew  Westerland 
F.A.  Griflfen&Bro.. 


New  Boston. 
Swedonla. 
New  Windsor. 


MENARD    COUNTY. 


Banford  Brothers 
Snell&Rowe 


Tallula. 
Tice  Station. 


C.  Clark 


Athens. 


MOMTGOMERY    COUNTY. 


LltohfleldTlleCo. 


South  Litchfl'ld 


Litchfield. 


MORGAN    COUNTY. 


Henry  M.Whitire.... 
William  Taylor  &  Co. 


Jacksonville. 
Waverly. 


WllliamP.  Cralfir..., 
C.  8.  &  A.  L.  French. 


Woodson. 
Chapin. 


MOULTRIE    COUNTY. 


James  A.  Gregory 

C.  L.  Roane  

M.  L.  Lowe 

John  B.  Martin  ... 


Lovinerton. 
Sullivan. 
Sullivan. 
Nelson. 


Wilkinson  Brothers  , 

John  Cook 

Edminston  Brothers 


Bethany. 
Bethany. 
Dalton  City. 


MDONOUGH    COUNTY. 


Bradbury.  Bhoup  &  Leard . . 


Prairie  City. 


Bnshnell  Fire  Clay  &  Tile 
Factory 


Bushneli. 


6S4 
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OGLE    OOimTY. 


Stflman  Valley  Tile  &  Brick 

Factory 

George  French  


StillmaD  Valley 
Polo. 


William  Stocker  .. 
Rocbelle  CJaloii  Co 
£.  Hilled  Co 


Rocbelle. 
Rocbelle. 
Ro4>.helle. 


PEORIA  COUNTY. 


W.  L.  Miller  &  Sons 

Mr.  Knees 

Monica  Factory.... 

Loth  Murst 

B.  J.  McCullouffh  .. 
O.H.  Heliney 


Monica. 

Monica. 

Monica. 

Bartonville. 

Hanna. 

Brimfleld. 


William  Hodson  . 

J.Hart       

Ephriam  Tucker  . 
John  8.  Tucker  .. 
William  Connelly 


Brimfleld. 
Hrim  field. 
French  Grove. 
French  OroTa. 
Richmond. 


PIATT  COUNTY. 


Clemens  Brothers . 
Ains worth  &  Hyatt 

H.  L.  Adams 

J.  A.  Bender  &  Co.. 


Mansfield. 
Cisco. 
Montlcello. 
Monticello. 


KiatzA  Ammann 

Gaunts  &  Bowsher... 
WtliiaraNon  Brothers 
Eicock&Co 


Montioello. 
DeLand. 
Lodice. 
Bement. 


PIKE    COUNTY. 


William  Kaspohle. 
J.C.Chilton 


Pittsfleld. 
Barry. 


Milton. 


PUTNAM    COUNTY. 


Mills  Brothers 

W.  B.  Mills  &  Brothers. 


Clear  Creek. 
Mt.  Palatine. 


HarknesR,  Hayslip  &  Co. 
Robert  Hinds 


GranYille. 
Putnam. 


RANDOLPH     COUNTY. 


Finney  &  Johnson 


Chester. 


RICHLAND    COUNTY. 


Clem  Brothers 


ROCK    ISLAND    COUNTY. 


H.  A  C.  F.  Fullerton. 
ArglUo  Works 


Hampton. 
Carbon  Cliff. 


Theodore  Simmons 
H.  C.  Wylio 


Andalusia. 
Andalusia. 
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ST.   OLAIB  COUNTY. 


Ooodlng  &  Stookey. 


Belleville. 


SANGAMON  COtTNTT. 


D.  W.  Stookey 

Berment  &  Harbre 

fi.  Dawpon  &8on 

J.  E.  D^Shara  &Co 

Speed  Butler 

B.  E.  Morne 

The     Auburn     Goal      and 
Tile  Co 


Buffalo. 

MechanicBb'rff. 

Sprin^^fleld. 

Sprini^fleld. 

Hprinf^fleld. 

Auburn. 

Auburn. 


G-eorffe  Glllen 

Baldrldee  Brothers 
Majonnier  &  Ulrlch 

Elijah  Famham 

Joseph  Barth 


GantralL 
Illlopoiiff.1 
LaneRville. 
(SprrfiTflMd*  P.O.) 
Buffalo  Hart. 
Salisbury. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 


John  McCabe  &  Son 

Rushville. 

Ray. 

Ray. 

Rufus  Porter 

Ray. 

Pemberton  Brothers 

C.  M.  Erwln 

Littleton. 

Prootor  &  Co 

Ernls  &  Co 

Sheldon's  Gr. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

Newton  J.  Smith  &  Bro 

Manchester  Drain  Tile  Co.. 

Alsey. 
Manchester. 

Coons  Brothers  &  Co 

Winchester. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Moses  Flanders.. 

David  Truitt 

Graybill&  Stuart 

Aaron  Htuall 

John  StHW.irt 

J.N.  Steward 


Shelbyville. 
Shelbyville. 
Shelbyville. 
Shelbyville. 
Shelbyville. 
Shelbyville. 


a.  E.  Spraker 

'Brown  &  Shade 

I J  N.  Corrintfton  &  Co. 

MoawequH  Tile  Co 

Flat  Branch  Tile  Co.... 
P.  Christopher  &  Co... 


Windsor. 

Windsor. 

Moawequa. 

Moawequa. 

Moawequa. 

Prairie  Bend. 


STARK  COUNTY. 


Samuel  White 

Wyoming  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


LaFayette. 
Wyoming. 


Wyoming. 
Wyomiuff. 


TAZEWELL    COUNTY. 


Smith*  Co 

C.  C.  Younsr 

Johnson  &  Bolander 

H.  W.Smith 

Bnvder  &,  Jans^en 

Rapp  Brothers. 

Georcre  W.  Detler  ... 
Smiizer*  Bayles.... 


Hope. 

Elm  Grove. 

I'elcin. 

Pekin. 

Pekin. 

Morton. 

Morton. 

Washington. 


Hobart  &  Franklin 

William.s&Tutile 

W.  A.  Gloifelter. 

Wm.  Brennerman  &Co 

E.  L.  Hay 

John  MIckins 

G.  Stafftu-d  

P.  L.  Buckles 


Delavan. 

t^'ulamore. 

Menier. 

Hopedale. 

Silly. 

Silly. 

Armlngton. 

Delana. 
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UNION  COUNTY. 


C.  Kflpatrick. 


VERMILION  COUNTY. 


ThomRB  ArmstronfiT 

Ford&  Conkrite 

Wllllttm  Thomaft 

W.  8.  Graves  &,  Brother 

Bennett  &Moore 

David  Smith 

Fitters  &  Lawrence 

Mendenhall  Brothers... 

John  Duken  &Son 

Reuben  Youn£r 

J.  Goonine 

J.  T.  Amos 

Wood-*  &,  Sonser 

James  Butts 


Hossville. 

Ross  vi  lie. 

RosRvllle. 

Eafit  Lynn. 

Hnopeston. 

Rld«:e  Farm. 

Kldtre  Farm. 

Rldf?e  Farm. 

Wt^stvlUe. 

Potomac. 

HlKKlnHviUe. 

Danville. 

Danville. 

Hope. 


Mr.  Arm&troni; 

G.  W.  Cunnlnfifham  &  Bro. 

Woods  &  Songer 

Lewis  Williams 

W.  H.  Adams 

Gray  Brothers 

rannaday  &  Vanneman... 

W.  J.  Mann 

J.  M.  McCabe 

IraBabb 

i'onrad  Frederick 

J.  L.  Marsh 

David  Smith  &  Sons 

John  G.  Canaday 


Grore. 


Penfleld. 

Bismark. 

Ttlton. 

Alvan. 

Indlanoli 

Sidpll 

Archie. 

Fairmount. 

FalrmoanL 

Money. 
V«»rmition. 
VermiirnGt'Ta- 
GeorsetowiL 


s 


WABASH  COUNTY. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


Honmonth  Sewer  Pipe  & 
Drain  Tile  Manfjr  Co 

Monmouth  Manufacturing 
&  Mining  Co 


Monmouth. 
Monmouth. 


Daniel  Bird 

Balding  &  Edwards 

!.  Town^ley 

Henry  O.Milis 


Rosevllie. 
Ellison. 
Alexia. 
Henderson  Gr. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Henry  Ellebecker. 


Nashville. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 


WHITE    COUNTY. 


Arthur  Meade  &Co.. 
Rudolph  &  Williams. 


Carmi. 
CrossviUe. 


Welch  &  Sons 

W.  J.  Wheatcroft. 


Enfield. 
Grayville. 
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WILL  COUNTY. 


Ernest  Renne 

M.  D.  Kinney 

Northwestern  Tile  Co 

Joliet  Mound  Co 

JolietTiI«^& Brick  Co. 
Bannon  BrottierB 


Crete. 

Wiiminston. 

Joliet. 

Joliet 

Joliet. 

Joliet. 


Elwood  Tile  Co.... 

K.Bellfleld 

Manhattan  Tile  Co 
PlainfleldTlleCo. 
Conkline  &Co 


Elwood. 

N^aaiiAay. 

Manhattan. 

Plainfleld. 

Braidwood. 


WOODFORD    COUNTY. 


Geddeman,  Murray  &  Co. . . . 

Frank  Darst 

F.  A.  Cook 

A.C.Cook 

BtephenHon  &  Eveland 

Benjan'in  Stinpert 

John  McWhinney 

M.  T.Ames 


Eureka. 
Eureka.! 
8ecor. 
Secor. 
Low  Point. 
Low  Point. 
Low  Point. 
Minonk. 


P.  A.  Moore 

Peter  Kennell 

Andrew  Wilts 

Herron  &  Leonard 
Robert  Mc('ulloeh 
Kdward  Ktevens.. 

E.  8.  lurjiman 

E.  Stephens 


Roanoke. 

Ro'inoke. 

Metumora. 

Metamora. 

Washburn. 

Wanhbum. 

El  PaAo. 

Linn. 
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INDUBTEIAL,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AT 

PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS. 


At  the  annnal  conyention  of  the  chiefs  and  commisBioners  of  the 
yarious  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  June,  1834,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  full  and  ex- 
haustiye  inyestigation  of  the  economic  experiment  conducted  by 
Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  on  the  plan  projected  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Pullman,  the  president. 

In  carrying  out  this  determination  the  conyention  met  at  Pullman^ 
111.,  in  September  following,  and  for  three  days  studied  aU  the  eco- 
nomic, sanitary,  industrial,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  city. 

Eyefy  facility  was  afforded  for  the  closest  scrutiny  of  eyery  feature 
and  phase  of  any  and  all  the  affairs  the  members  of  the  conyention 
saw  hi  to  examine.  The  results  of  their  inyestigations  are  embodied 
in  this  report,  which  is  presented  as  a  joint  report  through  the  ya- 
rious annual  reports  of  the  bureaus  represented. 

We  haye  ayailed  ourselves  of  material  furnished  the  press  by 
Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  educatioDal 
work  of  Pullman,  and  by  other  writers,  but  chiefly  our  report  is  the 
result  of  our  own  obseryations  of  things  and  conditions  as  we  found 
them.  S 

Our  object  in  making  the  inyestigation  was  to  giye  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  capitalists  of  our  respectiye  States  official  information 
relatiye  to  one  of  the  most  attractiye  experiments  of  the  age  seeking 
to  harmonize  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital.  It  is  no  part  cff 
our  duty  to  eulogize  indiyiduals;  we  haye  endeayored  to  leam 
results. 

The  enterprise  of  Herr  Krupp  at'Essen;  the  philantrophy  of  M. 
Oodin  in  -the  establishment  of  the  Familistere  at  Guise,  France; 
the  humanity  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  that  brought  into  existence  the  in- 
dustrial town  of  Saltaire,  in  Yorkshire,  England;  and  the  broad 
Christian  inspiration  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Pullman 
haye  giyen  the  world,  in  the  four  greatest  manufacturing  countries, 
four  magnificent  schemes  for  the  uplifting  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  seeking  a  liyiug  through  wages. 

In  all  the  countries  named  there  haye  been  many  other  experi- 
ments worth  a  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  social  adyancement. 
This  is  thoroughly  true  of  our  own  country,  and  we  might  call  at- 
tention with  justice  to  the  success  at  Peace  Dale,  B.  I.,  at  8t 
Johnsbury,  Yt.,  at  Willimantic,  and  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  at  other 
points.    But,  for  comprehensiye  plan,   for  careful  recognition  of  all 
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the  strong  points,  and  the  fullest  anticipations  of  all  weak  features, 
for  the  beaaty  of  the  executed  plan,  for  the  financial  and  social 
success  thereof,  Pullman  city  as  the  outerowth  of  the  newest  of  the 
great  manufacturing  nations  stands  at  the  head. 

HiSTOBY. 

The  commissioners  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  Mr.   Pullman 

Personally,  he  being  away  at  the  time  of  our  investigation,  and  we 
ave, '  therefore,  taken   such   statements   of  fact,  as  appear  in  our 
report,  from  documents  already  before  the  public. 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Go.  was  founded  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000;  its  extended  operations  have  been  conducted  on  the 
strictest  business  principles,  and  have,  from'  time  to  time,  necessi- 
tated increases  in  its  capital  stock,  until  now  its  capital  represents 
nearly  (16,000,000,  and  $2,000,000  in  debenture  bonds;  its  palace 
cars  are  operated  on  upwards  ol  70,000  miles  of  railway  in  America 
and  Europe.  Its  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  dollar  for  dollar, 
and  no  watering  processes  have  ever  entered  into  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  company.  Its  dividends  have  been  regular  and  ample, 
and  its  affairs  conducted  on  the  same  scientific  basis  that  has 
characterized  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Pullman  determined  to  bring  the 
greater  portion  of  the  works  of  the  company  into  one  locality.  To 
accomplish  this  he  must  leave  the  great  cities  for  many  reasons, 
and  yet  it  was  essential  that  a  site  should  be  selected  where  com- 
munication could  be  had  with  the  whole  country,  and  near  some 
metropolitan  place  like  Chicago.  He  wished  above  all  things  to  re- 
move his  workmen  from  the  close  quarters  of  a  great  city,  and  give 
them  the  healthful  benefits  of  good  air,  good  drainage,  and  good 
water,  and  where  they  would  be  free,  so  far  as  it  would  lie  in  the 
power  of  management  to  keep  them  free,  from  the  many  seductive 
influences  of  a  great  town. 

He  was  fortunate  in  securing  about  4,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Hlinois  Central  Bead,  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south  of  Chicago.  This 
land  was  located  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  and  here  he  built  his 
city. 

The  Site. 

The  city  is  situated  upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Calumet,  which 
is  a  shallow  body  of  water  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  width.  This  lake  drains  into  Lake  Michigan  through 
the  Calumet  river.  Lake  Michigan  being  not  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  The  site  of  that  portion  of  the  city  now  fully  covered  with 
buildings'  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Cal- 
umet. The  soil  is  a  drift  deposit  of  tough  blue  clay  ninety  feet  in 
depth,  resting  upon  lime  rock.  The  land  gradually  rises  to  the 
north  and  west  to  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  Lake  Calu- 
met, this  lake  being  usually  from  three  to  five  inches  higher  than 
Lake  Michigan.  There  is  no  land  of  a  marshy  character  in  this 
neighborhood.    The   bottom  of  Lake  Calumet  is  of  hard   blue  clay 
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from  which  the  best  cream-colored  brick  are  made.  It  was  deemed 
unwise  to  permit  any  sewage  to  flow  into  Lake  Calumet,  so  the 
system  of  drainage  adopted  is  what  is  known  as  the  separate  one. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1880,  ground  was  first  broken  for  the 
building  of  the  Palace  Car  Works,  and  the  city  of  Pullman.  The 
land  was  an  open  and  not  over-promising  prairie. 

The  first  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  scientific  drainage  of 
the  future  town.  In  old  cities  drainage  follows  construction,  for  the 
average  village  or  city  is  but  the  haphazard  conglomeration  of  odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of  buildings,  whose  inartistic  forms,  defective 
construction,  and  inconvenient  arrangements  are  supplemented  by 
such  drainage  and  sewerage  systems  as  can  be  utilized.  It  is  rare 
of  course  in  the  nature  of  things  that  drainage  is  thought  of  at  the 
outset.  It  comes  after  a  lapse  of  time  when  the  soil  has  becomd 
charged  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  all  attempts  at 
sewerage  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  city  of  Pullman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  built  scientifi- 
cally in  every  part,  and  is  ei:ceptional  in  respect  to  drainage  and 
sewerage  if  in  no  other  regard.  For  here  the  drainage  preceded  the 
population,  and  the  soil  is  now  as  free  from  orgapic  contamination 
as  when  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  open  prairie.  Every  house  has 
been  constructed  from  approved  plans,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  builders  and  engineers. 

The  perfection  of  the  site  selected  was  accomplished  through  sur- 
face drainage,  and  the  construction  of  deep  sewers. 

These  should  be  described  as  a  matter  of  logical  order  before 
anything  is  said  of  the  buildings  of  the  town. 

Surface  Drainage. 

The  atmospheric  water  goes  from  roofs  and  streets  through  one 
system  of  pipes  and  sewers  directly  into  Lake  Calumet.  Brick  mains 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter  are  built  in  alternate  streets  run- 
ning east  and  west,  the  intermediate  streets  being  summits  from 
which  the  surface  water  flows  into  the  main  sewers.  The  fall  is 
sufficient  to  secure  good  cellars  for  all  the  dwellings  in  the  city,  the 
drain  pipes  leading  from  cellars  being  at  least  eighteen  inches  below 
the  cellar  bottoms.  A  two-foot  cobble-stone  gutter  borders  either 
side  of  every  street,  leading  at  short  intervals  of  150  feet  into  catch- 
basins,  these  basins  connecting  either  with  the  lateral  or  the  mnin 
sewers.  This  system  of  surface  drainage  is  calculated  to  carry  easily 
an  amount  of  water  that  would  cover  to  the  depth  of  one  and  one- 
half  inches  the  entire  area  drained.  For  the  drainage  from  lots  six 
inch  pipe  is  used,  while  for  block  drainage  and  for  laterals  pipe 
varying  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  is  used.  The 
parks  and  play  grounds  are  all  thoroughly  drained.  The  amount  of 
vitrified  pipe  already  laid  in  the  town  is  as  follows: — 

Of  ISInchpfpe : 4,600feet 

Of  15  inch  pipe 6,5iMireet 

(»f  i2Inoh  pipe 6.6iM»feet 

Of9iaohplpe ICOOOfeet 
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There  are  also  several  miles  of  six  inch  pipe.  In  addition  to  the 
I>ipiDg  of  diameters  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  four  inch  tile  has  been  used  to  carry  water  from  cellars  and 
down-spouts  to  the  laterals  from  brick  houses  for  1,476  families. 
The  lands  surrounding  the  town  are  well  drained  by  ditches. 

Deep  Bewebs. 

In  every  other  street  running  east  and  west,  and  Mng  between 
the  streets  having  brick  mains  for  surface  drainage,  there  are  slBwers 
made  with  vitrified  pipe  which  lead  to  a  large  reservoir  under  the 
water  tower,  entering  it  at  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  glazed  pipe  sewers  are  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  constitute  another  and  separate  system  of  drains 
which  carries  the  sewage  proper,  by  gravity,  from  houses  to  the  res- 
ervoir. This  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  800,000  gallons,  and  the 
sewage  is  pumped  from  it  as  fast  as  received  and  before  sufficient 
time  elapses  for  fermentation  to  take  place.  The  ventilation  of  this 
reservoir  is  perfect.  Flues  run  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower  above 
it,  and  a  flue  leads  from  it  to  the  large  chimney  which  takes  off 
the  smoke  from  the  fires  under  the  boilers  of  the  Corliss  engine. 
The  sewage  is  sent  to  the  model  farm  through  a  twenty  inch  iron 
main,  and,  at  the  farm  end  of  this  pipe,  it  ^oes  into  a  receiving 
tank,  which  contains  a  screen  placed  in  a  vertical  position  through 
which  substances  that  are  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  can 
not  pass.  The  pressure  of  the  sewage  upon  the  tile  piping  in  the 
farm  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  pro- 
vision being  made  at  the  pumping  station  and  at  the  farm  to  relieve 
the  pipes  from  greater  pressure.  About  100  gallons  of  sewage  are 
now  pumped  daily  for  each  person  of  the  population.  This  seems 
a  large  amount,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  tenement  is 
provided  with  the  best  of  closets  and  sinks,  and  that  the  water  taps 
are  all  inside  the  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of 
sewage  per  capita  is  unavoidable. 

The  Model  Fabm. 

About  140  acres  of  land  have  been  thoroughly  underdrained  and 
piped  for  the  reception  of  sewage  with  which  these  acres  are  irri- 
gated by  means  of  hose.  Hydrants  are  pl^iced  at  proper  intervals 
so  that  the  distribution  can  be  easily  effected.  There  is  nothing 
offensive  about  this  work,  nor  can  one  detect  noxious  odors  at  the 
pumping  station  or  at  the  farm.  All  organic  matter  in  the  sewage 
is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  soil  and  the  growing  vegetation,  and  the 
water,  making  from  100  to  500  parts  of  the  sewage,  runs  off  through 
the  under-drains  to  ditches,  which  carry  the  filtered  waters  into 
Lake  Calumet.  Where  the  sewage  water  leaves  the  drains  it  is  as 
clear  and  sparkling  as  spring  water,  and  laborers  often  drink  it. 
One  acre  of  land  will  take  care  of  the  sewage  made  by  100  persons. 
The  population  is  now  only  8,500,  but  there  is  land  enough  already 
prepared  to  receive  the  sewage  made  by  a  population  of  15,000. 
The  pumps  now  at  the  pumping  station  can  handle  5,000,000  gallons 
a  day  if  necessary,  and  the  main  to  the  farm  could  carry  the  sewage 
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for  a  population  of  50,000.  These  pumps  are  now  required  to  han- 
dle about  a  million  gallons  a  day,  coming  from  shops,  homes,  and 
public  buildings.  Ail  waste  products  at  Pullman  are  carefnilj 
utilized,  being  transformed  by  vital  chemistry  into  luxuriant  vege- 
table forms. 

This  farm  is  now  a  source  of  profit,  and,  its  products  are  sold  in 
the  markets  of  the  country  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

The  BuiLniNOB. 

With  the  scientific  drainage  and  sewage  system,  in  the  construction 
of  which  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  were  expended  un- 
derneath the  ground  before  anything  appeared  on  its  surface,  came 
the  erection  of  the  works  and  the  dwellings  of  the  town.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  same  care  exercised  in  guarding  the  fature 
health  of  the  place  has  been  bestowed  in  the  erection  of  works  and 
dwellings. 

In  the  centre  stands  the  water  tower  which  takes  a  supply  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  and  distributes  it  through  the  town. 
Underneath  this  immense  tower  is  the  reservoir  into  which  flows 
the  sub-sewage  of  the  place  as  described.  Around  the  tower  are 
located  the  principal  works;  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  works, 
chiefly  to  the  south,  are  the  dwellings. 

The  appearance  from  the  railroad  as  one  approaches  from  Chicago 
is  effective.  The  neat  station ;  the  water  tower  and  the  works  m 
front;  the  park  and  artificial  lakes  intervening;  to  the  right  a 
picturesque  hotel  backed  by  pretty  dwellings ;  the  arcade  containing 
stores,  library,  theatre,  offices,  etc. ;  still  further  to  the  right,  and 
beyond,  a  church  which  fits  into  the  landscape   with  artistic  effect 

The  laying  out  of  the  whole  town  has  been  under  the  guidance 
of  skilled  architects  aided  by  civil  engineers  and  landscape  gardeners. 

The  dwellings  present  a  great  varie^ty  of  architecture,  yet  give 
harmonious  effects.  They  are  not  built  like  the  tenement  houses  of 
ordinary  manufacturing  towns  where  sameness  kills  beauty  and 
makes  the  surroundings  tame,  but  a  successful  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  diversity  to  architectural  design. 

The  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  wherever  possible  parked. 
The  lawns  are  kept  in  order  by  the  company;  the  shade  trees  are 
cared  for,  and  all  the^  police  work  is  done  under  competent  sux>er- 
vision. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  convenience  inside  as  well  as 
outside  the  dwellings.  The  cheapest  tenement  is  supplied  with  gas 
and  water  and  garbage  outlets.  The  housekeeper  throws  the  garbage 
into  a  specified  receptacle  and  has  no  more  care  of  it. 

The  testimony  of  every  woman  we  met  was  that  housekeeping  was 
rendered  far  more  ^asy  in  Pullman  than  in  any  other  place.  In 
fact  the  women  were  in  love  with  the  place:  its  purity  of  air, 
cleanliness  of  houses  and  streets,  and  lessened  household  burdens, 
are  advantages  over  their  former  residences  which  brought  out  the 
heartiest  expressions  of  approval.  The  women  of  the  compara- 
tively poor  bear  most  of   the  drudgery  of  life,  enjoy  the  least  of 
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pleasures,  and  are  most  narrowly  circamscribed,  with  little  chanae 
m  cares,  scenes,  or  social  surroundings.  Pullman  has  really  wrought 
a  greater  change  for  the  women  than  for  any  other  class  of  its 
dwellers. 

All  the  works  and  shops  are  kept  in  the  neatest  possible  order. 
The  planing  rooms  are  as  free  from  dust  as  the  street,  blowers  and 
exhaust  fans  taking  away  all  shavings,  dust  and  debris,  as  fast  as 
it  accumulates.  One  notices  everywhere  the  endeavor  to  save  time 
and  space  in  the  construction  of  goods.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
science  which  enters  into  manufacture  we  need  only  cite  the  shops 
wrhere  freight  cars  are  built.  Ail  the  timber  is  taken  in  in  lengths 
at  one  end  and  is  never  turned  around  until  it  finds  its  proper  place 
in  a  completed  freight  car,  being  carried  constantly  from  one  pro- 
cess to  another  in  a  direct  line  from  its  reception  at  one  end  to  its 
utilization  at  the  other. 

There  are  1,520  brick  tenements  in  houses  and  flats.  The  frontage 
of  all  the  buildings  extends  along  five  miles  of  solid  paved  streets, 
and  there  are  fourteen  miles  of  railroad  track  laid  for  the  use  of 
those  in  the  shops  and  the  town.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  or 
stone. 

Industries. 

The  industries  carried  on  and  for  which  the  city  was  built  com- 
prise the  manufacture  of  Pullman  Palace  cars,  and  all  classes  of 
passenger  and  freight  cars. 

The  Pullman  car- wheel  works,  the  Chicago  Drop  Forge  Company's 
works,  the  Spanish- American  curled  hair  factory,  the  ruUman  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
railroad  spikes,  and  other  works  which  are  collateral  to  the  princi- 
pal business  of  the  place,  are  located  here. 

The  Allen  paper  car-wheel  works,  and  the  Union  Foundry  for 
making  car  wheels,  car-  castings  and  architectural  and  general 
castings,  have  been  conveniently  located  at  Pullman. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  the  place  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  brick.  The  Pullman  company's  yards  turned  out  the  past  year 
about  twenty  millions  of  brick.  The  ice  industry  is  also  growing  in 
importance.  There  is  also  an  extensive  carpenter  shop  by  means 
of  which  the  erection  of  dwellings,  public  buildings,  etc.,  nere  and 
in  other  places  may  contribute  to  the  industries  of  Pullman. 

Gradually  the  manufacture  of  all  the  p^rts  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  cars  in  every  condition  is  being  added  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  town.  A  laundry  is  being  established  for  cleansing  the  vast 
quantities  of  linen  used  in  the  palace  car  service  which  will  give 
employment  to  women ;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons. 
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Population. 


The  rapid  growth  of  Pulhnan  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  that  have 
been  made: 

Table  of  Nine  Enumeraiiona. 


Dates  of  taking  thb  Census. 


Families  and  House- 
holds. 
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Jan.  1,1881... 
Haroh  1, 1881 
June  1,1881.. 
Feb.  1,1882.. 
Haroh  8. 1883 
Aue.  16. 1883.. 
Noy.  20. 1883. 
Sept.  4, 1884.. 
Sept.  SO.  1884. 


1  family  ...J.. 
8  families..... 
102 

S2l  households 

705 

910 

1.048 

1.296 

1,361 


1 

2 

1 

31 

14 

12 

357 

119 

178 

1,168 

445 

471 

1.956 

984 

1.572 

2.878 

1.039 

1.906 

8,128 

1.388 

2. 169 

8,817 

1,773 

2.6IS 

3.945 

1.845 

2.7i3 

4 
S7 

2.084 
4.512 


6.«SS 
8.283 
8.513 


Of  the  population  on  September  30,  1884,  4,205  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  527  in  the  Canadas,  425  in  England,  596  in  Ireland, 
170  in  Scotland,  85  in  France,  953  in  Germany,  297  in  Norway, 
851  in  Sweden,  212  in  Denmark,  55  in  Italy,  137  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Holland,  Greece,  and  in  Asia  and*  Africa. 

Omitting  fractions,  the  religious  preferences  of  the  population  may 
be  expressed  as  follows: 

Presbyterian 8  per  cent 

GonsreRational 2 

Baptist 4 

Methodist 8 

Lutheran 24 

Episcopalian 11       ** 

Roman  Catholic 27 

Dutch  Reformed 2 

Universallst 1       ** 

Swedenborfflan 1       ** 

The  remaining  12  per  cent,  of  the  population '  includes  those  of 
other  beliefs  but  who  expressed  no  religious  preferences. 

There  are  75  pianos  in  the  city,  and  the  private  libraries  contain 
80,000  volumes,  while  newspapers  and  magazines  are  freely  taken 
at  Pullman. 

Of  the  3,945  men  here  only  about  900  are  registered  as  voters 
(Oct.  29,  1884),  and  this  is  probably  three-fourths  of  the  voters 
residing  in  this  city. 

Nearly  all  the  men  accounted  for  on  the  population  statistics  are 
employed  in  the  works  of  the  company.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
tradesmen  and  others.  The  total  number  employed  in  the  works 
is  about  4,000,  but  this  includes  some  who  live  in  surrounding  vil- 
lages or  who  come  down  from  Chicago. 
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Wages,  Bbmts,  and  LiviNa  Expenses. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  works  at  Pullman   are  somewhat   higher 
than  those  paid  for  like  work  in  other  places.    They  have  been  ad- 

i'usted  on  the  hour  basis,  and  from  such  basis  piece  wages  have 
^een  arranged.  The  attempt  to  justly  equalize  and  adjust  wages  has 
sometimes  caused  complaint  amongst  the  workmen,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  strike  of  small  moment.  The  strike  took  place  among  the 
freight  oar  builders  who  formerly  received  $18  for  the  construction 
of  a  car.  Through  a  readjustment  of  the  forces  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  the  material  of  which  the  car  was  built,  the  price  per 
car  was  reduced  to  $12,  four  men  being  able  to  build  a  car  in  8 
hours,  the  result  being  the  wage  of  $3  per  man  for  8  hours  work. 
Under  this  arrangement  there  was  no  cessation,  no  breaks  in  time ; 
in  the  old  arrangement  when  $18  per  car  was  paid,  the  men  made 
long  waits  for  material  and  did  not  earn  any  more,  and  often  not 
as  much,  as  at  the  present  price  per  car,  and  with  steady  employ- 
ment. But  the  first  effect  of  the  rearrangement  of  forces  and  con- 
sequent readjustment  of  prices  was  a  strike  of  short  duration.  With 
this  exception  no  strikes  have  occurred  at  Pullman  city,  and  so  far 
as  we  could  learn  there  was  no  complaint  regarding  wages  paid. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city,  more  men  naturally  were  borne  on 
the  rolls  than  were  actually  necessary.  In  bringing  the  force  em- 
ployed to  an  economic  basis,  under  which  one  man  should  be  paid 
for  one  man's  work,  and  only  one  man  employed  where  only  one 
was  necessary,  discharges  or  transfers  took  place,  and  this  caused 
some  complaint,  but  as  the  motto  of  Pullman  is,  ''work  for  all, 
and  all  to  work,"  that  sentiment  soon  found  lodgment  and  complaint 
ceased. 

It  costs  quite  as  much  to  live  in  Pullman  as  in  any  other  locality 
with  which  it  can  be  reasonably  compared.  A  two  room  tenement 
in  a  second  story  flat,  but  having  all  the  conveniences  of  water  and 
gas,  and  for  sewage  and  garbage,  rents  for  $4  per  month,  and  a 
three  room  tenement,  similarly  situated,  for  $4.50  per  month.  Two 
room  flats  in  small  houses,  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  fami- 
lies, rent  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $8.50  per  month,  while  two,  three 
and  four  room  tenements  in  large  blocks  rent  from  $6.50  to  $10  per 
month.  Four  room  tenements  on  the  first,  second^  and  third  floors 
of  three  story  flats,  rent  for  from  $11  to  $13.50  per  month,  while 
four  and  five  room  tenements  in  two  story  flats  may  be  had  for 
$14  and  $15  per  month.  Single  five  room  cottages  rent  for 
from  $16  to  $19  per  month,  while  single  houses  of  from  6  to  9 
rooms  vary  from  $22  to  $100  per  month. 

The  average  monthly  rental  per  room  in  the  whole  city  of  1,520 
houses,  having  6,485  rooms,  is  $3.80.  In  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Massachusetts,  the  average  rental  per   room  is  $2.86  per  month. 

The  rentals  at  Pullman  are  a  little  higher  for  the  same  number 
of  rooms  than  in  Chicago,  but  in  Chicago  the  tenement  would  be  in 
a  narrow  street  or  alley,  while  in  Pullman  it  is  on  a  broad  avenue 
where  no  garbage  is  allowed  to  collect,  where  all  houses  have  a 
back  street  entrance,  where  the  sewage  arrives  at  a  farm  in  three 
hours'  time  from  its  being  deposited,  and  where  beauty,  order,  and 
cleanliness  prevail,  and  fresh  air  abounds. 
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There  are  no  taxes  to  be  paid  other  than  personal,  and,  when  aF 
the  advantages  which  a  tenant  has  at  Pullman  are  taken  into  con- 
sideratioD  as  compared  with  his  disadvantages  in  other  places,  the 
rent  rates  are  in  reality  mach  lower. 

The  tenant  is  under  no  restrictions  beyond  those  ordinarily  eon- 
tained  in  a  lease,  except  that  he  must  leave  his  tenement  at  ten  day's 
notice,  or  he  can  give  the  same  notice  and  quit.  This  short  limi- 
tation has  been  established  in  order  that  no  liquor  saloons,  objec- 
tionable houses,  or  anything  likely  to  disturb  the  morah  of  the  place, 
can  become  fastened  on  the  community. 

All  the  houses  in  Pullman  city  are  owned  by  the  company.  This 
policy  has  been  considered  the  best  in  the  early  years  of  the  city  in 
order  that  a  foundation  may  be  securely  laid  for  a  community  of  good 
habits  and  good  order. 

The  men  are  employed  without  restriction.  There  are  no  con- 
ditions laid  upon  their  freedom ;  they  are  paid  fortnightly,  and  they 
expend  their  wages  when  and  where  they  see  fit,  their  rent  being 
charged  against  their  wages.  This,  at  first,  caused  some  complaint, 
but  the  system  is  now  generally  liked,  for  when  wages  are  paid 
there  is  no  bother  about  rent  bills,  and  the  wife  and  the  children 
know  that  the  home  is  secure.  Bepairs,  if  due  to  the  carelessness 
or  negligence  of  the  tenant,  are  made  by  the  company  at  the  lowest 
possible  expense,  and  charged  against  the  tenant.  Of  coarse,  the 
company,  like  all  landlords,  expects  to  l^eep  the  houses  in  tenantable 
condition. 

There  has  been  some  friction  in  this  matter,  but  as  the  poUey  of 
the  company  becomes  more  generally  and  better  understood,  the 
complaint  ceases. 

Schools,  Churches,  Amusements,  etc. 

The  company  has  erected  a  very  fine  school  building  having 
fourteen  commodious  rooms,  which  now  contain  about  900  pupils. 
The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  school  authorities  of  Hyde 
Park.  They  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  well  accommodate 
the  school  population. 

There  are  two  or  three  religious  societies  and  the  beautiful  church 
which  has  been  built  by  the  company,  while  occupied  by  any  sect 
or  by  anybody  that  wishes  to  hold  meetings  there,  is  awaitmg  the 
occupancy  of  some  society  that  chooses  to  lease  it  at  a  fair  rental. 

In  the  arcade  is  to  be  found  a  library  handsomely  fitted  and  well 
stocked  with  books. 

The  company  have  also  provided  a  gymnasium,  an  amphitheatre 
for  games,  base  ball  grounds,  and  in  the  arcade  is  one  of  the  most 
8Bsthetic  theatres  in  the  country. 

All  these  influences  are  gradually  elevating  the  society  of  Pullman 
city,  and  their  influence  is  largely  felt. 

There  is  but  little  crime  or  drunkenness  in  Pullman,  and  one 
policeman,  an  offic^er  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Hyde  Park, 
constitutes  the  police  force   for  8,500   people.    In  two  years  but  15 
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^unrests  have  been  made ;  there  is  no  general  beer  drinking,  for  there 
aire  no  liquor  saloons  in  the  town.  The  hotel  provides  its  gaests 
'with  liquors,  but  under  orderly  restrictions. 

There  is  no  pauperism;  two  or  three  families,  where  the  head 
had  been  taken  away,  or  where  some  accident  or  misfortune  had 
rendered  it  necessary,  have  been  aided;  but  pauperism,  as  such, 
does  not  exist  at  Pullman. 

Health,  AccmENTS,  etc. 

In  a  paper  entitled  ''Pullman  From  a  State  Medicine  Point  of 
"View,"  by  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  M.  D.,  commissioner  of  health,  Chi- 
cago, read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  Detroit, 
Bit  the  session  of  November,  1883,  we  find  the  following  significant 
statements : 

**  The  town  has  now  7,500  inhabitants,  and  its  average  annual 
population  has  been  5,000.  During  the  two  years  of  its  existence 
69  persons  died,  its  death-rate  being,  therefore,  6.9  per  1,000.  The 
death-rate  of  the  rest  of  Hyde  Park  (a  village  of  which  Pullman  is 
legally  a  part,  and  which  includes  much  rural  territory)  is  15  per 
1,000.    The  causes  of  death  were, — 

Zymotic  diseases 23 

Constitutional   diseases 3 

Local   diseases 22 

Developmental  diseases 3 

Violence 17 

Unknown 1 
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The  large  percentage  of  deaths  by  violence  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Pullman  is  the  center  of  numerous  railroads,  and  to  the  casualties 
attendant  on  its  manufactures.  The  deaths  under  five  years  of  age 
were  thirty.  Of  these  there  died  from  zymotic  diseases  twelve,  of 
which  there  died  from 

Cholera  infantum 6 

Diphtheria 3 

Scarlatina 2 

(Toy  pistol)  Septicaemia 1 

12 

This  favorable  showing  speaks  for  itself." 

Dr.  De  Wolf's  statement  had  reference  to  the  two  earlier  years 
of  the  existence  of  Pullman.  The  last  year  presents  as  good  a 
record. 

From  Nov.  Ist,  1883,  to  Nov.  1st,  1884,  there  were  53  deaths  in 
Pullman.  Hence,  there  was  an  average  of  7.599  deaths  per  year 
for  every  1,000  of  population.  For  three  years  Pullman  has  had 
this  low  death  rate.  The  average  for  American  cities  is  over  three 
times  this  number,  and  the  average  annual  death  rate  of  the  world 
is  32  out  of  every  1,000  of  population.  The  average  death  rate  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  is  56  per  thousand,  os  eight  times  the  rate    in 
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Pallman.  Of  these  68  deaths,  2  were  of  persons  over  60  years  of 
age,  2  of  persons  between  40  and  50,  2  of  persons  between  SO  and 
40,  4  of  persons  between  20  and  80,  4  of  persons  between  10  and 
20,  none  of  persons  between  5  and  10.  Eleven  were  of  children 
oyer  1  and  under  6,  while  28,  or  more  than  one  half  the  deaths, 
were  of  .children  under  one  year  of  age.  The  healthful  conditions 
here  are  unequaled  by  those  in  any  city  in  the  world.  The  lowness 
of  the  death  rate  is  remarkable.  With  one  quarter  of  the  physi- 
cians that  ordinarily  administer  to  a  population  of  this  size.  Full- 
man  has  only  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  deaths  usual 
in  the  same  number  of  people. 

The  company  has  adopted  a  very  broad  and  liberal  policy  relative 
to  compensation  for  accidents  received  during  or  by  means  of  work 
in  the  shops.  At  present  it  is  contemplated  to  secure  the  insurance 
of  all  the  employes  of  the  company  against  accidents  by  the  men 
taking  out  policies  in  worthy  companies,  from  which  insurance,  in 
case  of  disability,  they  would  receive  (1  per  day,  Pullman's  Palace 
Gar  Company  guaranteeing  to  pay  an  additional  $1  per  day.  This 
arrangement  is  perfectly  just  and  must  result  in  putting  the  men 
on  the  best  possible  basis  as  regards  compensation  for  accidents. 
It  is  generous  on  the  part  of  the  company  employin;;  them  because 
it  is  not  by  law  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  accident. 

^  Moral  Influence. 

Dr.  De  Wolf  in  the  report  already  cited,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Pullman  city  on  its  inhabitants,  says, — 

"Th^  change  in  population  from  emigration  amounts  to  one  per 
cent  per  annum.  These  emigrants  go  forth  educated  in  a  way  that 
entitles  them  to  be  called  sanitary  missionaries.  There  are  no  spec- 
ial requirements  to  induce  change  in  the  habits  of  people  taking  up 
residence  in  Pullman,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  insanitary  habits — such  as  making  yard  cesspools,  etc., — ^soon 
vanish  under  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  of  public  opinion  as 
shown  in  the  habits  of  neighbors.  Families  with  dirty,  broken  fur- 
niture soon  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  furniture  more  in  accord 
with  their  surroundings.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  lounge  on 
their  front  stoops,  smoking  pipes,  and  in  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  soon 
dress  and  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  society. 
All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  silent  educational  influence  of  their 
surroundings.  There  are  no  saloons  in  the  town,  and  one  great  ele- 
ment of  debasement  is  thus  avoided." 

Dr.  De  Wolf  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  another  year's  experience 
at  Pullman  has  intensified  the  force  of  all  he  has  said. 

When  Pullman  city  was  first  founded,  many  families  came  there 
who  had  been,  in  the  habit  of  living  in  a  filthy,  shiftless  way.  They 
came  from  tenements  that  were  not  neat,  and  that  had  no 
pleasant  surroundings.  Their  presence  in  the  new  city  was  like  a 
rubbish  heap  in  a  garden — out  of  place  and  unseemly.  One  may 
contemplate  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Pullman  on  witnessing  these  evi- 
dences of  unappreciation  of  all  the  beauty  he  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  and  his  coadjutors 
to  have  indulged  in  some  fault-finding. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  untidy  families  were  left  to  themselves. 
As  they  walked  about  the  streets  of  Pullman  city  and  witnessed 
everywhere  orderly  ways,  well  kept  lawns,  tidy  dwellings,  clean 
workshops,  and  could  turn  nowhere  without  meeting  order,  they  nat- 
urally began  to  make  comparisons,  and  such  comparisons  have  re- 
sulted in  setting  their  own  houses  to  rights.  This  is  the  influence 
of  order  and  cleanliness  everywhere.  So  the  moral  influence  of 
Pullman  is  an  ever  present  lesson  to  every  family  that  takes  up 
its  abode  there.  This  perfect  order  and  the  cleanliness  which  comes 
of  it  is  often  felt  as  a  restraint  upon  those  who  have  been  brought 
up-under  disorder  and  in  uncleanliness,  and  sometimes  causes  a 
sigh  for  the  looser  ways  and  the  consequent  looser  morals  of  other 
communities.  Such  people  do  not  And  the  air  of  Pullman  city  con- 
genial, and  no  obstacle  is  thrown  in  their  way  should  they  desire 
to  leave. 

These  considerations  make  it  easy  to  see  how  the  company  se- 
cures the  best  mechanics. 

« 

General  Considerations. 

We  have  given  the  history  and  the  facts  relating  to  Pullman  city. 
There  is  a  deeper  side  which  requires  a  closer  study. 

The  principle  on  which  Pullman  city  is  founded,  and  on  which 
its  success  largely  depends,  is  that  in  all  industrial  enterprises  bus- 
iness should  be  so  conducted  and  arranged  as  to  be  profitable  to 
each  of  the  great  forces,  labor  and  capital. 

Mr.  Pullman  does  not  believe  that  a  great  manufacturing  con- 
cern ean  meet  with  the  highest  economic  and  moral  success  where 
the  profit  is  unduly  large  to  capital,  with  no  corresponding  benefit 
to  labor.  The  mutual  benefit  which  comes  from  well  adjusted 
forces  is  to  his  mind  what  brings  the  best  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  made  no  claim  to  being  a  philanthrop- 
ist; the  sentiment  prevails  in  his  city  that  true  philanthropy  is 
based  on  business  principles  and  should  net  a  fair  return  for  efforts 
made. 

Promiscuous  charity  has  no  place  in  the  establishment  of  Pull- 
man. Personally,  the  president  of  the  company  makes  the  favor- 
able conditions,  and,  having  made  them,  he  then  concerns  himself 
chiefly  in  supplying  his  people  with  steady  employment.  The  art 
interests,  the  moral  interests,  the  social  and  human  interests,  with 
favorable  conditions  supplied,  take  most  excellent  care  of  themselves. 
Incidentally  his  competent  staff  have  an  eye  to  all  interests. 

Mr.  Pullman  is  no  dreamer;  he  has  studied  the  plans  of  social- 
ists and  reformers  and  the  schemes  of  philosophers  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  therefore  famil- 
iar with  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  workers  of  society,  he 
has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  own  character  and  genius  to  his  pres- 
ent position;  he  does  not  care  to  leave  the  world  and  look  back 
upon  his  action  and  see  that  he  has  only  offered  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  sufferer  by  the  wayside,  but  he  wishes  to    feel  that   he   has 
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furnished  a.  desert  with  wells  of  living  water  that  all  may  come 
and  drink  through  all  time.  So  he  commenced  with  the  foundation 
idea  of  furnishing  his  workmen  with  model  homes,  and  supplying 
them  with  abundant  work  with  good  wages,  feeling  that  simply  be^ 
ter  conditions  would  make  better  men  and  his  city  become  a  per- 
manent benefaction. 

He  saw  great  amounts  of  money  being  used  in  sx>eculatiye 
schemes,  in  stock  operations,  and  in  all  the  questionable  ways 
which  men  take  to  increase  their  capital.  He  saw  the  energy,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  ability  which  entered  into  such  operations.  He 
could  see  no  reason  why  all  these  elements  could  not  be  diTerted 
into  channels  whereby  the  public  should  be  the  gainer  and  not  the 
loser  by  great  money  operations.  If  capital  could  be  invested  in 
great  industrial  schemes  like  Pullman,  instead  of  in  stock  operations, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  net  a  handsome  profit  to  capital  and 
thereby  attract  it,  then  not  only  would  capital  be  safely,  securely, 
and  profitably  invested,  but  it  would  bring  even  returns  without  the 
feverishness  of  the  other  method,  and  the  great  benefits  which 
would  come  to  the  workingmen,  and  thus  directly  to  society  itself, 
would  be  a  positive  and  absolute  gain. 

Mr.  Pullman's  plans  did  not  stop  with  the  founding  of  an  indus- 
trial city,  but  they  contemplated  establishing  alongside  great  mechan- 
ical works  where  all  the  science  of  mechanics  is  practically  applied 
in  every  day  labor,  technical  schools  where  the  young  might  learn 
the  theory  and  see  the  application  of  great  mechanical  powers. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  location  in  the  whole  country  for  the 
highest  development  of  mechanical  skill.  With  technical  schools 
successfully  established  Mr.  Pullman  saw  far  enough  in  the  future 
to  contemplate  a  great  university. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  geographical  location  of  Pullman  city 
warranted  this  vast  plan;  being  the  center  of  the  United  States 
commercially,  and  not  far  from  the  centre  geographically,  he  saw 
no  reason  why,  with  scientific  works  establisued  and  with  well 
equipped  technical  schools,  Pullman  city  should  not  only  teach  the 
nation  the  way  to  buUd  up  a  magnificent  class  of  workmen  living 
under  happy  and  moral  conditions,  but  /furnish  the  country  with 
the  most  skillful  foremen  and  leading  mechanics.  To  accomplish 
successfully  what  Mr.  Pullman  has  undertaken  is  to  carry  the 
world,  so  far  as  such  men  can  reach  it,  to  a  higher  level  in  civi- 
lization. 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  open  new  avenues  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  investsments,  which  as  we  have  said,  not 
only  return  ample  interest  in  the  form  of  money  dividends,  but  make 
a  grander  return  in  the  form  of  happy  homes,  and  happy  hearts. 
Men  must  grapple  with  such  enterprises  in  the  belief  that  the  life 
of  the  laborer  should  be  something  more  than  a  weary  round  of 
hard  toil ;  and  in  the  belief  that  in  aiding  him  to  help  himself  and 
become  a  better  man,  a  better  brother,  a  better  father,  and  a  better 
citizen,  they  are  rendering  him  the  best  possible  service,  and  in  the 
belief  that  individual  charity,  that  is  merely  giving  a  man  some- 
thing, often  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  general  management  of  Pullman   of  course   partakes  of  the 
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sentiment  of  its  founder,  a  broad,  comprehensive  humanitarian,  as 
^e  have  said,  without  restrictions  upon  labor,  but,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  always  with  justice.  For  instance,  discharges  are  made 
vath  a  view  of  being  just;  if  one  of  two  men  must  be  discharged, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  single  man  must  leave  and  aUow  the 
married  man  to  remain ;  or,  if  one  of  two  men  must  be  discharged, 
and  each  has  a  family,  and  one  resides  away  from  PuUman,  and 
the  other  at  Pullman,  the  resident  is  to  be  preferred. 

All  such  matters  give  rise  to  complaints  through  superficial  con- 
sideration, but  the  even  handed  justice  which  prevails  is  shown  by 
an  examination  of  all  sides  of  the  question. 

After  very  careful  investigation   and  the   study  of  Pullman    city 
from  the  standpoint  of  the   manager,  and  that   of  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  the   physician,  the  priest,  and  from   all  x>oii^ts  of  view 
that  we  could  muster,  the  question  naturally  arose,  as  it  might  arise 
in  all  men's  minds  who   examine   such  institutions,  what  are   the 
weak  points  in  the  plan?     Superficially,  we  could  see  at  once  that 
the  workmen  had  no  status  as  an  owner  of  his  home,  but  we  could 
see  that  in  the  early  years  of  Pullman  city,  if  he  had  such  a  status 
it  might  be  the  ilaeans  of  his  *ruin  financially.     The  company  owns 
everything,  manages  everything;    the  employes    are   tenants   of  the 
company.      This  feature  will    be  for    some    time    longer   the    chief 
strength  of  the  place,  but  in  this  strength  lies   its  weakness.     This 
feature  is  its  strength  so  long  as  the  industries  of  Pullman  city  be- 
long to  one  great   branch,  the  manufacture   of  one   thing,  or  the 
things  auxiliary  to  that  manufacture.     Now,  should  the  industry  of 
car  building  collapse  or  stagnate  to  any  degree,  the  tenant  emyloye 
is  at  liberty  to  remove  at  once ;  he  has  to  give  but  ten  days'  notice 
to  vacate  bis  tenancy.    He  is  free  to  take  up  his    abode   where   he 
chooses,  without  the  fear  or  the   fact  of   any  real   property  going 
dowli  on  his  hands.    But  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  company  have  con- 
templated this  very  state  of  affairs,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  bring  in  a  diversity  of  manufactures  so  that  if  one  kind  of  goods 
are  not  produced  another  will  be.    The  industrial  operations  of  the 
place,  through  Mr.  Pullman's  exertions,  are  being  extendtr'd   to  the 
erection  of  houses,  public  works  and  public  buildings.     The   manu- 
facture of  brick,  the  capacity  of  all  the   works  to  turn  out    finish, 
and  all  the  wood  materials  of  buildings,  and  the  other  features  men- 
tioned under  "Industries,"  have  given  the  place  a  diversity  of   em- 
ployment and  of  industry,  which  is  leading  it  into  strong  and   per- 
manent industrial  conditions.    The  result  of  these  conditions,  should 
the  railroads  of  the  country  operate  their  own  palace  cars,  will  pre- 
serve the  industrial  integrity  of  Pullman  city.     With  these  advan- 
tages, or,  when  these  advantages  come,  the  tenant  employe  at  Pull- 
man may  become  the  owner  of  his  home.    For  this  purpose  a  large 
tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside,  and  when  the  time  comes  will  be 
sold  in  small  lots  to  the  workman,  his  house  built  at  cost,  and   he 
allowed  to  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms;   then,  what  would  now   be   a 
weakness  at  Pullman  will  become  its  strength,  and  the  plan  of  the 
city  which  has  been  projected  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  100,- 
000  will   meet  its   great   success,  and   these   two   weak   points,  the 
lack  of  diversified  industry  and  the  lack  of  home  ownership,  will  no 
longer  exist. 
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To  enable  this  feature  of  the  ptirchade  of  homes  to  be  carried  out, 
a  savings  bank  has  been  established  having  deposits  to  the  amomit 
of  aboat  (100,000.  This  money  is  held  subject  to  immediate  call 
whenever  the  plans  are  perfected  for  the  purchase  of  homes,  and 
will  be  used  in  loans  to  the  workingmen.  It  is  invested  on  call  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  available  whenever  wanted.  The  deposits  are 
entirely  the  savings  of  the  workingmen  of  Pullman,  and  made  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  bank  has  existed. 

The  Pullman  establishment  must,  we  think,  impress  the  most  cas- 
ual observer  as  rare  enough  to  be  remarkable,  and  good  enough  to 
be  commendable.  Even  superficially  it  presents  a  novelty  and  at- 
tractiveness which  in  themselves  command  approbation,  but  the 
closer  scrutiny  which  we  were  .permitted  to  give  it  developed  the 
fact  that  its  excellence  was  by  no  means  superficial,  that  it  is  not 
only  as  good  as  it  looks,  but  better,  and  that  every  promise  has 
been  made  more  than  good. 

Physically,  it  is  better,  for  the  reason  that  its  underground  sys- 
tem is  as  complete  and  costly  as  the  improvements  upon  the  sur- 
face, so  that  there  is  not  only  a  justification  for  the  fair  exterior, 
but  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence,  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  woric- 
ers  and  dwellers  in  the  town. 

We  found  the  morale  of  the  place  even  better  than  we  expected. 
Merely  external  appearances  may  not  clearly  indicate  social  condi- 
tions nor  the  motive  and  the  policy  of  the  management  in  such  an 
establishment,  yet,  if  the  commissioners  did  not  find  that  the  whole 
plan  was  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  broad  and  unosten- 
tatious philanthropy,  our  observations  and  conclusions  were  at  fault 
throagbout.  We  must  regard  our  investigation  as  having  generously 
confirmed  the  good  impressions  of  all  those  who  were  predisposed 
in  favor  of  the  Pullman  enterprise,  and  it  must  disarm  those  who 
may  have  felt  some  degree  of  prejudice  against  it. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  just  estimate  of  the  credit  due  the 
projectors  of  the  industrial  community  under  investigation,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  company  merely  pro- 
posed to  manufacture  railway  cars  for  profit;  no  obligation  rested 
upon  them  to  enter  into  any  scheme  of  general  beneficence  or  to 
jeopardize  their  financial  interests  by  a  costly  experiment  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  employes.  For  the  initial  disposition  in  this  latter 
direction,  however,  they,  and  all  men  like  them,  deserve  praise  and 
encouragement.  Having  determined  that  such  an  experiment  might 
justify  itself  in  a  commercial  sense  as  well  as  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  it  was  still  in  their  option  to  provide  merely  confortable 
tenements  for  their  men,  plain  structures  for  shops,  and  ordinary 
facilities  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and  for  these  even,  they 
would  have  deserved  well,  and  yet  they  go  much  broader  and  deeper, 
and  decide  upon  the  most  perfect  methods  of  drainage,  for  which 
their  site  afforded  no  facilities,  and  for  a  system  of  gas  ^and  wat^r 
distribution  to  every  house  and  apartment.  They  construct  perma- 
nent streets  and  an  elaborate  system  of  drainage.  Not  content  with 
plain  buildings  they  exhaust  the  architect's  skill  in  designing  the 
greatest  variety  of  forms  for  dwellings  suited  in  size  and  appurte- 
nance to  all  grades  of    employes;    they  erect  costly    and    beautiful 
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buildiiigB  for  public  uses,  the  church,  library,  and  market  house, 
public  halls,  theatre,  savingsbank,  and  stores ;  they  furnish  a  park 
for  field  sports,  amphitheatre  for  games,  and  every  facility  for  recre* 
ation,  physical  and  mental;  and  the  place  is  neatly  and  attrac* 
tively  ornamented  with  lawns,  shade  trees,  artificial  lakes,  fountains 
and  flowers.  In  brief,  they  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  model  estab- 
lishment, constructed  upon  plans  which  are  the  result  of  the  widest 
experience  and  the  best  observation  for  which  modem  life  affords 
opportunities. 

While  all  this  is  done  at  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  which, 
to  the  ordinary  manufacturer,  might  seem  reckless,  and  commercially 
at  least  unjustifiable,  the  conviction  grew  upon  us,  as  the  details  of 
this  magnificent  work  became  understood,  that  although  no  such 
motive  has  ever  been  proclaimed,  there  was  really  a  noble  and 
broad  inspiration  in  the  original  conception  of  the  undertaking  be- 
yond that  of  merely  making  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  money, 
beyond  that  of  mere  personal  glorification;  an  inspiration  looking 
to  an  actual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life  among  the  working 
people  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  identified  with  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  laudable  from  our  point  of  view  than  this, 
and  the  Pullman  company  deserve  well  of  their  employes  and  of  all 
men,  not  only  for  what  they  have  accomplished  for  themselves  and 
their  own,  but  for  the  conspicuous  example  they  have  given  the 
world  of  the  nobler  uses  of  great  wealth.  It  is  our  view  of  the 
case,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  had  attempted  and  accomplished 
much  less,  or  even  had  made  great  mistakes,  they  would  still  de- 
serve commendation  for  their  manifest  disposition  to  recognize  the 
welfare  of  their  employes  as  of  the  first  concern  to  themselves.  To 
the  growth  of  such  a  sentiment  among  employers,  and  the  practice 
of  it  in  whatever  degree  circumstances  may  permit  in  smaller  es- 
tablishments, must  we  look  for  the  real  alleviation  of  the  burdens 
which  labor  imposes  upon  those  who  live  by  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  earnings  in  the  various  grades  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  living  within  as  compared  with  that  outside 
the  community,  we  are  not,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  disposed 
to  insist  that  the  one  be  greater,  and  the  other  less,  then  elsewhere 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  place.  We  should 
rather  say  that  were  there  to  be  an  actual  money  balance,  or  not, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  favor  of  the  average  workman  at  Pullman, 
there  must  be  a  balance  in  his  favor  in  all  those  things  which  go 
to  make  up  comfortable  and  healthful  living,  in  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  children,  and  their  protection  from  dangerous  in- 
fluences; in  the  incentives  to  self-respect  and  self-culture,  and  in 
all  the  social,  moral,  and  sanitary  influences  which  surround  the 
life  of  every  one  at  Pullman. 

If  the  workman  at  Pullman  lives  in  a  **gilded  cage,"  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  its  being  so  handsomely  gilded;  the  average 
workman  does  not  have  his  cage  gilded.  That  there  is  any  cage  or 
imprisonment  about  it  is  not  true,  save  in  the  sense  that  all  men 
are  circumscribed  by  the  conditions  with  which  they  surround  them- 
selves, and  imprisoned  by  the  daily  duties  of  life. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Pullman  community  has  been  organ- 
ized ana  developed  thus  far  on  a  plan  as  comprehensive  as  com- 
mercial prudence  permits,  but  when  the  experiment  as  now  fairly 
outlined  shall  have  become  an  established  success,  it  would  be  prratify- 
ing  to  see  certain  additional  features  considered,  and  if  feasible  in- 
troduced for  practical  test. 

To  make  Pullman  the  ideal  establishment  of  the  theorists,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  option  of  purchasing  homes  and  the  strength  which 
must  come  from  diversified  industry,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  when  the  enterprise  shall  have  survived  adversity  as  well  as 
prosperity,  and  the  wise  and  beneficent  policy  now  being  t-ested 
shall  have  borne  its  fruit  in  a  permanent  community  of-  intelligent 
and  prosperous  workingmen,  it  may  then  be  found  possible  to  ad- 
vance them  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business  itself.  How- 
ever this  m^y  be,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that,  as 
long  as  the  present  management,  or  the  spirit  of  that  management 
exists,  the  beneficent  features  of  this  most  progressive  industrial  es- 
tablishment will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  may 
ripen  for  them. 

Let  the  model  manufactory  and  the  industrial  community  of  Pull- 
man city  be  commended  as  they  deserve  for  whatever  they  are  or 
what  they  promise  to  be.  Let  them  be  held  up  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  employers  of  men  throughout  the  country  as  worthy  of 
their  emulation.  Let  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  coadjutors  be  assured 
of  the  good  wishes  of  all  those  who  seek  the  advancement  of  their 
kind. 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Chief  t  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

JOEL  B.  McOAMANT, 

Chief,  Pennst/lvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 

HENRY  LUSKET. 

Commissioner,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

JAMES  BISHOP. 

Chief,  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries, 

H.  A.  NEWMAN. 

Commissioner,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection, 

JOHN  S.  LORD. 

Secretary,  Illin&is  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

CHA8.  F.  PECK. 

Commissioner,  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

JOHN  DEVLIN. 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Michigan  Bureau  ofLcdbor  and  Industrial  StaHstics. 

FRANK  A.  FLOWER, 

Commissioner,  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiistics. 

E.  R.  HDTCHING8, 

Commissioner,  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  _ 
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